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41st year 


What’? halpering to 
CREATIVE 
SERVICES 


The pattern is changing in the industrial 
field. An IM survey shows that while the 
anti-trust action will have little immediate 


effect, increased activity on collateral mate- 





rials is giving agencies a new look. 
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jjoursell the No.1 Sales Outlet 


in Residential Air Conditioning 


Sales and installation experience with existing warm air 
heated homes — the top prospect homes for air conditioning. 





Continuous contacts with builders, architects, and owners 


on new construction. 


Experience in all phases of air handling. 


Ability to handle all planning, engineering, and install- 
ing within their own organizations. 





Shop facilities and skilled personnel for fabricating sheet 
metal work and for dependable, intelligent servicing. 


Established business background in their communities. 






































Warm ave heating -Sheot metal dealers quality on every court 


\merican Artisan excels editorially — in 


They, and they alone, have ALL that it takes 
to handle central Residential Air Condition- 
ing. They are the No. 1 sales outlet. 


To reach them, you must concentrate your 
advertising in the Warm Air Heating-Sheet 
Metal field. 


cally, your best advertising buy is American 


To reach them most economi- 


(Artisan. 


® @ 


Keeney Publishing Co. - 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


both quality and quantity. . .. It reaches the 
greatest concentration of bu ying power - 

the KEY dealers who do 80‘ of the avail- 
able business. . . . It provides the largest 
and only fully paid (ABC) circulation. . . . 


(nd it leads in advertising volume. 


Your advertising in American Artisan is 
without question in the right environment for 
maximum results from those having maxi- 


mum potential. 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 








The value of the exclusive T.R. Clientele can not 
be measured by mere numbers of circulation alone— 


It is in terms of purchasing power of the 


fer 
nies who order, pay for, pre 
aii use it, that T.R. outstanding 
“Buyership” Circulation Excels: 


Recent Dun & Bradstreet surveys show the unequalled 
buying potential of Thomas Register clientele. One rea- 
son for T.R. preference by 11,648 Advertisers. 


A Thomas Register representative will be glad to show 
you these comprehensive reports at your convenience. 


WRITE 
FOR A COPY OF THE 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


ql D DUN & BRADSTREET 
REPORTS 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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growth... 


Chemical books may gain 
advertising in a tide of rising 
business ... but how do 

you account for one that gains 
twice as much as all 

the others combined? 


Because it has almost twice 
the effective circulation of any 
other publication in the field. 


Because it gives the complete 
story on what’s happening 
in management, research, 
development and production. 


Because advertisers get 
more advertising dollar returns 
when associated with... 


All the news to all the groups 
who influence buying — 
management, research, 
development, production. 


CHEMICAL and ENGINEERING NEWS 


One of four, fact-full 
American Chemical Society Publications: 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
Analytical Chemistry 


Journal of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry 


advertising management 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVENUE +» NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
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shop talk 


# Industrial advertising, which is 
essentially a business of words, fre- 
quently fails to use this basic tool to 
explain itself. As a result, the whys 
and wherefores of advertising are 
far too frequently misunderstood by 
small industrial advertisers and non- 
advertisers. 

To help correct this situation, IM 
has planned a series of full-page 
advertisements, the first of which 
appears on page 76 of this issue. 
Prepared for IM by Russell T. Gray 
Inc., the first ad covers the subject: 
“10 questions for the man who 
doesn’t think he has to advertise.” 

Each of the ads in the series will 
be prepared for IM by a different 
leading industrial advertising agen- 
cy. The purpose of the series is 
two-fold: 


1. To show 
possibilities of industrial advertising. 


small advertisers the 


a. To 


who do not advertise the potential 


impress on manufacturers 


which good advertising offers in 
promoting and accelerating the 
growth of their businesses. 


Unlike the popular NIAA cam- 
paign, which is intended to enhance 
the importance of advertising man- 
agement, the IM series is aimed at 
supplying promotion material which 
industrial publishers, agencies and 
advertisers can use in addressing 
small advertisers and non-advertis- 
ers in their own fields. 

We sincerely hope that this series 
will make a major contribution to 
better 
industrial advertising in today’s fast- 


understanding of the role of 


paced economy. To extend the value 
of the campaign, IM is making elec- 
tros and reprints of the ads avail- 
able at cost to anyone who wants 
to “help spread the We'll 
gladly supply additional details and 
will appreciate your comments on 


word.” 


the series and suggestions for future 
ads. 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 


s We were quite interested in the 
Starch report on the April IM which 
has just arrived. Frankly, we were 
plenty curious to find out what our 
new format would mean in the way 
of readership. 

The results are encouraging. The 
main feature in the April IM the 
one in which George Bowen told 
how Robert Gair Co. chose its new 
received the highest 
coupled with the 


agency 
“noted” score 


highest “read most” score ever 
racked up since IM started using 
Other 


articles also received better-than- 


the Starch service feature 
average scores 

On the other hand, 
ers” traditionally IM’s best read 


“Copy Chas- 
regular feature hit its lowest 
“noted” score yet, but maintained 
a better-than-average ratio of “read 
most.” We hope that this indicates 
only that our readers had not yet 
adjusted themselves to IM’s format 
included moving 


changes, which 


“Copy Chasers” to an entirely new 
spot for the first time in April 

One thing we have learned from 
our Starch reports on IM’s editorial 
material is that you can’t draw con- 
clusions from just one report. But, 
as we add up the scores from a 
number of reports, we are able to 
formulate some definite ideas which 
help guide our editorial policies 
ws Next month in IM . While the 
handling of collateral materials gets 
special play in this month’s cover 
feature, one of the key “extras” in 
any complete merchandising pro- 
gram will receive special treatment 


August IM. A highlight of 


next month’s issue will be a special 


in the 


section on trade show exhibits 









TABLE OF 


FRANCHISE- 
PAID Sg wean Pals 
CIRCULATION 


The printed matter monster can be harnessed ... 


this 


Give ’em fun and facts in annual reports 


— Ry 


Mr. Seller, meet Mr. Buyer . . overseas . 


Subscriptions to each publication 

using Franchise-Paid Circulation 

are paid for by local distributors. 

These lists, combined, make up How to improve your press relations .. . 

the national circulation of each ee sislietl nis ainceeecaai dabcn nthe ten ceeints denna 


magazine. 


Naturally, these distributors buy 
subscriptions for only the best, 
most active customers and pros- 


pects in their respective territories. A sales statistics manager te 


These readers must be your best 
customers, too — because they are 


known buyers of, or prospects for, se . 
; Sales training uses teugh make-believe . . 
your type of equipment! 


k s sales training irse creates I 
Published by 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING GROUP 
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waiting for, according t 


for you. 


How to keep tab on all promotion ..... . 


Vanton Pump & Equipment 
ties with a simple 


T 


control easy. By J. J. Ashton 


How to keep good salesmen .. alive ... 


x 


A good sales force is among 


how Ansul Chemical 


Four industrial adwomen make news 


Industrial advertising may not 


aoa Dae MM c 
Oks like the For Men Only sign 


How are you fixed on how-to booklets? 


man in the shop is vital sales influence. 


promotion that will have the greatest 


How to do good market research at low cost . . 


You don't have to spend a fortune to get good market 
field Engineering Laboratories shows how it’s done with 


survey. 
Editorial index . . January through June, 1956 ..... 
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FRANCHISE - 
PAID 
CIRCULATION 


Local distributors salesmen know 
of ‘buying personnel” changes 
quickly because they call ‘on the 


trade” every day. 


These distributors advise us of daily 
changes in their Franchise-Paid 
Circulation Lists because they pay 


each month for every subscription. 


This realistic method of directing 
circulation exclusively to active 
buyers and prospects brings better 


tesults from advertising! 
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The largest BUYING POWER circulation available 
Helps you advertise the way your salesmen sell! 


Here’s how WORTHINGTON uses 
SPECIALIZED ADVERTISING 
covering the oil industry... 





Worthington Waterflooding Pumps are fea- 
tured in this specialized product ad, directed 
to specialized buyers in the producing division 
of the oilindustry. Maximum impact was gained 
by spotlighting this equipment for the 21,500 
specialized subscribers of WORLD OIL. 


a 


: oa] Worthington High Speed Turbines, for driving 
PETROLEUM centrifugal compressors for vital refinery proc- 
ny 1a — esses, of specialized interest to the refining 
RE FIN ER “ep spent wrt division of the oil industry, were promoted in 
this ad aimed directly to the 16,500 subscribers 

* 16,500 of PETROLEUM REFINER. 









This advertisement featuring Wor- 
thington Turbocharged Engine Com- 
, : oo : : pressors was specifically written to 

‘ : - the specialized interest of pipeline 

Pipe LINE or i xh men. It was seen by 4,500 subscribers 
INDUSTRY . '' : :\: =| to PipE LINE INDUSTRY, a magazine 
- aes specialized for the pipe line division 


* 4.500 z 5 = = of the oil industry. 
’ as aS = 










SH SEER RBBB 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 









aes Se hal 


e Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
e New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 e Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 
e Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 e Ballas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 
e Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 e Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 


Worthington Corporation, one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of com- 
pressors, pumps and engines for the oil 
industry, has found that greater adver- 
tising impact can be gained by mer- 
chandising specific products directly to 
the various divisions of the specialized 
petroleum industry. They have found, 
too, that this specialized advertising can 
be efficiently and economically planned 
by using Gulf Publishing Company's 
specialized publication plan. Gulf’s com- 
bination rate plan provides maximum 
coverage of the oil industry market — 
42,500 buying power men — yet permits 
selective coverage of each specialized 
division. You, too, can selectively mer- 
chandise your equipment and services 
with one, two or all three specialized 
Gulf publications at a lower cost per 
1,000 for specialized buyer coverage. 


aa 
yn a a s 
’ ~ 


‘OWL INDUSTRY 


Write the nearest branch 
office for information on each 
of the three great oil industry 
markets (Producing, Pipe Line 


and Refining). 


Advertise the Same Way 
Your Salesmen Sell 


Plan your advertising approach the same way 
your salesmen sell. Call on specific groups of 
prospects that you know are interested in your 
products. Pinpoint your customers in the division 
of the Oil Industry you want to sell. 

Gulf’s combination rate plan gives you the 
impact of horizontal coverage plus the selective- 
ness of vertical specialized monthly publications. 
Buy one, two or all three publications at a low 
cost per thousand. Tailor your copy to interest 
men in each division of the industry. 

This plan gives maximum circulation—42,500 
—with less than one percent duplication among 
oil men. Ask for details—today! 





The Giddings & Lewis skin milling machine shown here, is one of the world’s first 
industrial applications of magnetic tape. This new: computer-controlled system of 


automation greatly reduces machining time in airframe configuration work —a real 
boon to jet plane production. The significant design problems that were solved by 
the teams of engineers who developed this system to the point of practical application, 
were explained in a recent 8 page feature article in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


THIS EXAMPLE OF PROGRESS IN MACHINE TOOL AUTOMATION IS ALSO AN 
EXAMPLE OF “PROBLEM ENGINEERING” AT WORK. HERE’S HOW ONE PUBLI- 
CATION COVERS THE 3 ENGINEERING TEAMS WHO DEVELOPED THIS PRODUCT. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING reaches 


and serves the engineers at: 


@ MLI.T.’s SERVOMECHANISM LABORATORY — who 


developed the prototype of the system under 


a research project sponsored by Giddings & 
Lewis. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S SPECIALTY CONTROLS DIVISION 


— who developed the electrical system. 


GIDDINGS & LEWIS MACHINE TOOL CO. — who inte- 
grated the system into this and other specialized 
machine tools. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING thus ties 
together all three of the important design and 
specifying factors involved in this complex engi- 
neering system by providing continuous help and 
technical guidance in problem areas such as these: 
BEARINGS . . . CAPACITORS . . . CIRCUIT BREAKERS . .. COMPUTERS 
ELECTRON TUBES . . . MAGNETIC TAPE . . . MAGNETIC STARTERS 
METERS . . . MOTORS, INTEGRAL & FRACTIONAL . . . PLUG-IN 
CONTACTS ... POTENTIOMETERS . . . POWER SUPPLIES . . . PRINTED 
CIRCUITS . . . PUSH BUTTONS . . . RESISTORS .. . RELAYS... 
SYNCHROS . . . TAPE RECORDERS . . . THYRATRON CONTROLS .. . 
TRANSFORMERS & COILS ... WIRE & CABLE 








ENGINEERING! 


Help a design engineer lick a tough application problem. You've 
made a friend. And you've taken the short, fast road toward getting your 
materials, components or equipment into the product specifications. 

ELecrricaL MANUFACTURING puts this principle to work in 
planning its monthly editorial fare for the designers of electrically operated 
products. 

The big problems in this field—the really basic problems—are 
electrical/electronic. Motors must be controlled . . . materials and compo- 
nents integrated . . . even fasteners specified. Here is where technology is 
running at jet pace... where new developments are coming so fast that 
regular reading of technical magazines is a must for every design engineer. 

Only ELecrricaL MANUFACTURING—devoting itself full time 
to the specialized engineering problems of electrically operated products 

—does justice to the needs of this field. 

Summing up: Measured by depth of reader cultivation and 

intrinsic advertising values, there is no substitute for the job ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURING is doing. 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


... the magazine of 

design engineering 

for the field of 

electrically operated products 











The Gage Publishing Company » 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








How Electric Light and Power 


WATCH... 


how EL&P editors cover 
the subject of power 
plants and generation. 
You want to keep abreast 
of the latest trends and 
practices? You get them 
in EL&P. You want 
application information? 
You get it in EL&P. You 
want data on new devel- 
opments? You'll find it 
in EL&P. 


WATCH... 


for distribution and trans- 
mission news in EL&P. 
What’s new in high volt- 
age? What’s the latest 
new construction news? 
How about conductors? 
Anything new about 
maintenance? EL&P edi- 
tors cover them all. 


WATCH... 


EL&P editors go to work 
on the subject of load 
building. The industry 
has a ten-year program 
on residential load build- 
ing alone. EL&P is sup- 
porting this program with 
frequent editorial arti- 
cles. Commercial and in- 
dustrial programs get 
equal support. 


WATCH... 


how EL&P’s Industry Re- 
port Issue covers the 
events and developments 
that affect the Industry 
as a whole. Research, 
production, new products, 
marketing, purchasing, 
manufacturing develop- 
ments, and many other 
subjects are covered in 
crisp editorial style. 


Modern Design 


Plastcs - More Apphcations 
fn the Electr: Utility Field 


Planned Safety 
in Transmission and 
Distribution Construction 


Uae arenes cena be resected = peatre ee 
deteee eee tems mene prmertae e 
ee ee 


A TEN-YEAR RESIDENTIAL 
LOAD.BUILDING PROGRAM 


PART L beret trend 


COAL INVENTORY 
From the Air 


et at ome Peers eet idle are ae 
«tow toate ced eeatmem 5 tom webb me deuhe 








creates sales action 


Sales action comes from reader interest. You get it from EL&P. 
And you can see why you get it. 


Before you spend your advertising dollars to sell the multi-billion 
dollar electric power market, reach for a copy of EL&P. Put yourself 
in the place of an industry key man looking for information — for 
help — for ideas. Watch how EL&P serves you. Watch how the 
carefully edited articles hold your interest. And then, remember, it 
is this kind of reader interest that gets sales action from the key men 
in the nation’s leading electric utilities. The circulation sample at 
the right will show you who these men are. Haywood Publishing Co. 
of Delaware, 22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


EXCLUSIVE EDITORIAL RESEARCH 


Electric Light and Power is the only magazine serving the electric 
power industry that employs EASTMAN EDITORIAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE. This service gives EL&P an insight on its 
readers’ interests that no other magazine serving this field can 
match. It is one of the reasons why EL&P editorial material consist- 
ently holds high reader interest. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


{| —_4 
Np P| fs) 
== ma 
SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago 11, lll., 22 East Huron St., WHitehall 4-0868, 
Walter J. Stevens, G. E. Williams, Rudy Bauser 
New York 22, New York, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 
West Coast: McDonald-Thompsgn, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dallas 


EL&P gets reader 
interest with 
the right people 


Electric Light and Power 
Reaches These Key Men in The 
New England Power Company 


President 

Vice President 

District Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Superintendent Line Construction 
Meter Superintendent 
Mechanical Engineer 

Civil Engineer 

Assistant Electrical Engineer 
Vice President 

Operation Enginee: 
Assistant Vice President 
Superintendent of Power 
Vice President, Production 
Vice President 

Assistant Engineer 
Engineer 

General Storekeeper 
Chief Engineer 

Assistant Meter Engineer 
Engineer 

Engineer 

Vice President, Sales 
Transmission Engineer 
Chief District Engineer 
Construction Manager 
Engineer 

Steam Engineer 

Vice President 

Library 

Manager Real Estate 
Engineer 

Merchandise Manager 
Vice President 

Meter Engineer 
Distribution Engineer 

Vice President 

Electrical Engineer 
Engineer 

District Engineer 

Vice President 

Power Sales Manager 
Director Agricultural Dept. 
District Engineer 
Superintendent 

Division Superintendent 
Superintendent Maintenance 
District Engineer 

Sales Engineer of Power 
Division Superintendent 
Superintendent Electrical Construction 
District Engineer 
Superintendent of Power 
Production Superintendent 
Supervisor of Construction 
Local Purchasing Agent 
Division Superintendent 
District Engineer 

Relay Engineer 

Head Transmission D=pt, 
Vice President 

Assistant Engineer 

Vice President 

District Supervisor 


Our representative will be glad 
to show you the actual list for the 
above company, including indi- 
viduals’ names, or a similar list 
for any electric utility you care 
to name, 




















INSTRUMENTATION SCHEME for off and gas-fired boiler, Fig. 1 


LEGEND 


How to Instrument Refinery Boilers 


Steam plants are borrowing ideas and adapting instr that are used in 
process plants, to the end of improved performance and reduced inventories 





by Robert Silva 


Typical Installation 


REFINING 











THESE MAJOR PROBLEMS face independent 
producers in dealing with FPC 


1. WHO IS COVERED? FPC blanketed all producers 
in its Order No, 174, Several producers have gone to court 
with the argument that certain producing and gathering activ 
ities are exempt from control. So far the courts have avoided 
ruling, but other cases are on the way 


2. CASING-HEAD CONTRACTS. A key case in New 
Orleans challenges FPC’s ruling that producers are subject to 
regulation even though they have no control over the disposi 
tion of their casing-head gas 


3. CERTIFICATES: It seems to be settled that a 
producer must have a certificate to sell gas interstate. But 
several companies are fighting FPC’s action in forcing certifi 
cates on them against their will 


4. PRODUCING FACILITIES: FPC is trying to sneak 
through the back door to get control over physical facilities of 
producers and avoid a court test on its jurisdiction 


5. RATES IN- CERTIFICATES. In one hotly con- 
tested case, FPC is trying to fix a producer's initial price as a 
condition to a certificate to sell in interstate commerce 


6. ABANDONMENT: FPC says a producer can't stop 
deliveries to a pipeline even though he has an escape clause in 
his contract. Two pending court cases challenge this 


7. RATE SUSPENSIONS: Can FPC suspend the oper 
ation of a price increase called for in a producer's initial con 
tract? FPC says yes, but producers are appealing to the courts 


8. THE MOBILE CASE: Producers say this recent 
Supreme Court decision prevents FPC from interfering with 
existing price contracts. FPC denies this, and only the courts 
will have the final answer 


9. ESCALATIONS: FPC is moving to eliminate 
favored-nation and various other types of price step-ups, but 


ts legal grounds are hazy 


10. FIELD PRICES: The recent Panhandle decision 
apparently prevents FPC from giving much consideration to 
average field prices as a measure of whether a producer's 
price is reasonable 


11. LACK OF PRECEDENTS: The few cases in which 
FPC has approved a producer's price increase set no prece 
dents and established no pattern to guide other producers in 
justifying their prices 


12. JUST AND REASONABLE PRICES: FPC says it 
has no formula for determining the reasonableness of pro- 
ducers’ prices, but its staff seems hell bent to use the utility cost 
formula. This method faces some bitter court tests—and 
some surprises 











Natural Gas—Gas Pipelines 


174 series of orders. Immediately after 
these orders were issued, several pro- 
ducers went to various courts for in 
junctions. In every decision so far the 
courts have avoided any attempt to de- 
fine or interpret these orders. On 
various jurisdictional and procedural 
grounds they have said, in effect, that 
the complaining producer does pot yet 
have the factual or legal basis for tak- 
ing FPC into court. The producers are 
trying to get rehearings on some of 
these decisions, or to get them reviewed 
by the Supreme Court 

But in the New Orleans Circuit 
Court, two producers—Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. and Ohio Oil Co.—got a 
temporary” stay order preventing FPC 
from applying Order 174 to them 
Other producers coming in a few days 
later weren't so lucky. The court told 
them to comply with 174 until it could 
hold a hearing on the Magnolia and 
Ohio cases—a hearing that wasn't 
scheduled until 18 months later 


Not like Phillips... Magnolia and Ohio 
claim that all kinds of things are wrong 
with Order 174 series, including the as- 
sertion that they are not “natural-gas 
companies” under the act or under the 
Phillips decision 

In the Phillips case the facts admit- 
tedly were that Phillips, in addition to 
producing, also bought gas from other 
producers, transported it, processed it, 
and sold the residue to interstate pipe: 
lines. The Supreme Court said that 
Phillips’ sales were made “in” inter 
state commerce “after” production and 
gathering had been completed. Mag- 
nolia and Ohio say that while their gas 
may be produced “for” interstate com: 
merce, their wellhead sales are made in 
the course of production and before 
gathering is completed, and therefore 
their wellhead sales are not sales “in” 
Mterstate Commerce. 

They argue that FPC cannot make a 
blanket order classifying all producers 
as natural-gas companies, but that it 
must investigate each one separately to 
determine whether its business is simi 
lar to Phillips’ or whether it is exempt 
as production and gathering 

If the New Orleans court should up 
hold Magnolia and Ohio in this inter 
pretation, every producer in the Fifth 
Circuit (Texas, Louisiana, and Missis 
sippi) could get the same right to ig 
nore FPC until FPC specifically deter- 
mines, after investigation and hearing 
that its sales are the same as those cov 
ered in the Phillips decision 

At least three other Circuit Courts 
have refused to find the 174 orders in- 
valid or inapplicable to the producers 
who appealed—in each instance on 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


Glance-level presentation is applied to the lead art in 
this article. The boiler is shown in solid black, to separate it 
from the various lines leading to it. The legend is placed 
immediately beneath the cut for maximum usefulness. 


Here interest is stimulated by boxing some significant prob- 
lems on the latter pages of a long article. This is presenta- 
tion at the penetration level. Story treatment such as this 
may revive interest and keep the reader on the road. 


How ‘‘two-level’’ presentation gets a 


...and keeps him there 


There are two levels of editorial presentation: 
1 Glance level — letting the reader ‘‘sample.” 
2 Penetration level — hanging on to the reader by skilful story architecture. 


Grabbing and hanging on to a reader is quite a mechanical process. It might be 
compared to an electric magnet. When the switch is thrown, interest is grabbed 
and is held as long as the current is applied. But turn the switch off, and the 
reader is lost — just as surely as is the load that the magnet held. 


To use another analogy, the editor’s job is to get the reader on the road, and to 
keep him traveling on the road. The road should be well marked with road signs. 
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How T.G.T. Cuts Operating Costs... 


... through better pipeline compressor techniques 


@ Increasing engine horsepower by supercharging, 
scavenger-air cooling, higher compression ratios; de- 
creasing wasted horsepower by careful studies of station 
piping, better selection of compressor cylinders as to 
clearance volumes—these are the ways T.G.T. has cut 
operating costs while adding to its system capacity. This 
article gives results of the techniques used. 


by 0. H. Moore 
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Tennessee System One of Nation's Largest 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.'s high-pressure, multiple-pipe 
line, gas-transmission system extends from the Mexican border to 
the New England seaboard. Wide variations in operating prob: 
lems are encountered throughout the line. This calls for constant 
vigilance by T.G.T.'s compressor department to keep pace with the 
problems encountered in the operation of the compressor equip. 


ment required to move upwards of 2 billion cubic feet of gas per 
day. Even though an extensive long-range study is made in the 
initial plans as to capacity, pipe size, compressor-station spacing 
gas purchase and gas sales points, many complicated problems 
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ONTROL PANEL ¢ [ 


Automation 


GAS METER 


METERING 
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ALTOMATIC WELL-TESTING system which has performed very well im the field. Fig. L 


Fig. 4 
TANK-FILLING VALVE, pipeline REMOTE TANK GAGE which receives 
switeh valve, and float switch, whose from 
operation ts monitored by 


ELECTRIC TANK SWITCHER is one of 


stagnalis 
three automatic types now im use. It connects 
to 


on tank. This system keeps track of 
14 tanks in 5 batteries. 


How Production Controls Work 


...and what's needed for more efficiency 


under 
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enter the picture when a company expands almost 10 times its equinm 
initial size in a span af 12 years. 

Tennessee Gas has, at present, 27 main-line compressor sta 
tions with a total of 537,720 hp. installed to work on the gas se 
stream. The daily labor cost for 1955 runs to five figures. Fuel 6 0S US 
consumption of 93 M.M.c.f.d. is about one-half of the initial ca PER CENT OF RATED LOAD adi fficiently ions of exist 
pacity of the system. The equivalent of a 3,000-gal. transport truck 
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Here sidelight material is boxed off so the reader can take 
it or leave it. It’s there for the person who might want it, 
but out of the way of the reader who doesn’t. The deck 
is a follow-through, and keeps the reader on the road. 


Here’s glance-level presentation. The sketch shows a dia- 
gram of an actual system and the photos and cutlines tell 
how the controls work. The lead immediately lists the prob- 
lems which automation is bringing to the industry. 


reader on the road — 


business magazine 








ere at The Journal we don’t consider that the job of “pres- “eileen SSS 
H entation” ends with flagging the attention of the reader | This is the fifth in a series of “workshop” 
with headline, deck, and illustration. That’s only the start. | 
The real test of the article’s architecture is whether the story 
can hold the reader’s attention, and keep him from “flipping the 
page,” and thus be lost for further reading. 

So we make sure the text of the article gets off to a running 
start. Often this means that the author’s summary paragraph, 
which he placed at the end of the article, is promoted to the 
lead paragraph. It means that historical material is broken out 
and made “optional” reading — there for those who want it, but 
not in the way of those who don’t. 

Liberal use of subheads and sideheads is another means of 
keeping the reader on the road. These serve as booster stations 
to keep interest sustained and to prevent a dull-gray look. Or 
perhaps a highly significant point is broken out from the text 
and printed in larger, bold-face type. 

The Journal does not start an article out, give it a couple of 
pages or so, then ask the reader to “please turn to page xx” fo! 
the rest of the article. Articles are published all together, a con- 
venience to the reader, and a boon to the “clipper.” 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Simplified Maintenance Standards... Pele 
From Dirty Air to “Country Air” at Plymouth P Plant... 
How Safe Are Third Rail Systems?..... 
High Capacity Air Conveying OTE AR SORE IE 
Small Plant Hires Electronic Clerks. 
Lubrication of Ball Bearings. 
Gas Scrubbers—Fit Material to the Service. Sen 
Rehabilitating Flood-Damaged Plant er moter nce Se 
How Aluminum Can Serve Industry. ssi 
Electronics Control Painting... ite 
Maintenance Problems—How to Study Them, Get the 

Facts and Find the Solution... 
Chemical Cutter for Hard-to-Reach Pipe... 
How to Care for Your Floors... 
Plastics Problems Pester Plant Engineers... 
Training Center at “The Mill’ : 
isotopes Prove Rust Preventive Really Penetrates.. 
Protective Coating Stops Corrosion, Abrasion 
Maintenance Study Can Be Profitable 
Industrial Landscaping 
How Shakeproof Solved Landscaping Problems... 
New Developments and Applications 
Fuel Change Cuts Costs 
Mobile Command Post at Eastman. 
32nd P.E. Society Organized 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


‘Round About with the Editors 
Bulletins and Catalogs 

Back Talk About Our Past Issues 
Plant Engineers’ Digest 
Operation and Production 
Construction Briefs 

News from the Plants. 

New Plant Construction 

New Products and Processes 
Review of New Books 

Data File of Commercial Literature... 
Advertisers’ index 


Volume 9, No. 10 Circulation this issue to] 


The magazine that tiny plant Fes with their everyday problems 





PLANT ENGINEERING is the only magazine published exclusively for engineers re- 
sponsible for plant engineering and maintenance. That is why editorial material can 
be selected specifically to satisfy the complete specialized range of reader requirements. 


spay ge negponachildied ia 


ee labor. One such authority here presents simple, step-by-step 
plying maintenance standards. / 
Plant Engineer Allen of Plymouth Tne —" 
in dust collectors for the big Plymouth Engi es ant. 
tested and selected the best unit for the jo of mo 
| Even the very small plant can save nihey wit card ts en 
little GE plant buys—for $200 per mo fee 2 rvi = 


Results: Reduction of preventive maint ork; th fi 
tenance program; complete records. 





Ps 2,000-reader survey by PLANT ENGINEE 1S Chen? he can ng f i 
a 


costs by using more plastics; where to g ional help») , 
° 
\._ Maintenance can show plant engineering t yeaknesses of design in some 
rg equipment. Re-design by plant engineering can give greater service at lower 
costs. Lever Brothers show how they do it. 


and, Yhals why letaber PLANT ENG/INEERIN 
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150 Misa we i aM ee ace This significant record of a new ad- 


vertising peak every year since the 
beginning gives every advertiser the 


100 -—— assurance and proof of sound judg- 
ment in selecting PLANT ENGI.- 
NEERING as his basic medium. 
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EXHIBIT PARADE 





Convention Exhibits * Commercial Interiors ¢ Merchandising Displays ¢ Sales Presentations ¢ Models ¢ Dioramas 





ON TARGET! Kellogg’s Restaurant Show exhibit uses 
giant TV set and Polaroid camera set-up to dramatize 
strong 3 program TV support for industry Restaurant 
Business Increase promotion aimed at getting public to 
eat out. In left two thirds of exhibit it sold the industry on 
fact that RBI STARTS AT BREAKFAST. Flashing RBI 
symbol was tied with headline overlay to colored blowup 
of menu in which four club breakfasts were lit up by a 
sequence flasher and bold subhead suggested ‘Sell High 
Profit Clubs to ‘““Low Check” customers.” 


VALVES & 
FITTINGS 


ENLARGED MOCK-UP HEADLINE...a wood model of 


pipe, a valve and fittings was used with cut-off letter 
message as header for this 1956 Corrosion Engineers Show 
exhibit. An unusual assembly of actual Saran Lined Pipe 
with various kinds of fittings and valves was a center 
feature. The story of Saran Lined Pipe was presented 
with a slide film at the left, installations were shown on 
two revolving transparency units at the right and an im- 


pressive list of major users was another important part of 


this exhibit story. Unusual in design, the exhibit was 
highly informative and direct. 


eneral 


exhibits 


IT’S DONE WITH MIRRORS... placed at an angle so 
that when you look through the open entrance, you see 
reflected the beautiful interior of Dupont Company’s Fiber 
Division showroom in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
This mirrored entrance and modern interior design create 
an air of excitement for an unusual display of what’s new 
in rugs and upholstery fabrics made with Dupont textile 
fibers by many of America’s leading manufacturers. 


ANIMATED, EXPLODING CUTAWAY of a new Interna- 
tional Harvester V-8 Truck Engine for Heavy Duty Trucks. 
Its fine engineering and quality construction are shown in 
this interesting and unusual cutaway. The front end moves 
away, makes one complete revolution and returns to the 
main body synchronized with the opening and closing of 
one bank of cylinders. Ear phones offer a brief but detailed 
explanation of features of the new engine. The skirt, 
canopy and glass slides are quickly removed for packing 
and the engine is mounted on a sturdy metal frame which 
has castors for easy handling. This is one of seven new IH 
engine cutaways recently produced by us. 


ine. 


and displays 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. + PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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The Magazine of Metal Forming and Fabpicating | 2 
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mat-(-(-b 4,1: 
edited 
exclusively 


producers of 
fabricated 
metel 
products 





for volume ae 





It is thoroughly 
read by 


THESE MEN 


Who use these 
RAW MATERIALS 


Who employ 
EQUIPMENT, TOOLING 
and SERVICES of these 


types 


For volume production 


of these types 
of PRODUCTS 


fa Fe, 
é”: S323 


The Magazine of Mletal towing and baby aing 


12,000* management, production and purchasing executives in 
the metal forming and fabricating industries. 


Chairmen 

Presidents 

Management 
Executives 


Master Mechanics 
Designers 

Production Executives 
Engineers 


Safety Directors 
Plant Managers 
Tool Engineers 
Purchasing Agents 


*Coverage increased from 6,000 to 10,000 in 1956 and 12,000 
minimumrstarting January, 1957. 


Ferrous and Non-Ferrous materials for forming and forging. 


Sheets and Strip 

Bars and Wire 

Plates and 
Extruded Shapes 


Presses and 
Hammers 

Shears and Slitters 

Brakes and Bending 
Machines 

Welding Machinery 

Heating Equipment 

Transferring Devices 


Automotive 
Aircraft 
Appliances 
Agricultural 
Machinery 


Billets 

Die Steel, Carbides 
Tooling Plastics 
Lubricants 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Cleaning, Finishing 
Equipment 

Die Sets 

Lubricating 
Equipment 

Motors and Controls 


Transportation 
Equipment 
Structural Metal 

Products 
Containers 


Drawing & Forging 
Compounds 
Cleaning and 


Finishing Supplies 


Dies and Tooling 
Engineering and 
Layout 
Contract Stamping 
Automation 
Equipment 
Feeding, Leveling 
Equipment 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 


Office and Store 


Machines and 
Furniture 


Send for your copy of “A Market and Media Analysis of 
the Metal Forming and Fabricating Industries.” 














There’s power plus ahead in Contractors and Engineers for 
your construction sales messages ! 


In October 

Special report on equipment and 
materials for profitable 

winter construction operations. 


In September 

A comprehensive group of 
articles on the 

Kansas Turnpike. 


To get your share — In November 


be sure to be there — Advertising Performance Ratings 
by John T. Fosdick 


in September 7 October, » — f & Associates. 
November and January! 4 ate 





In January 
The Big 
Road Show Issue 


Contractors and Engineers carried, in the first half of 1956, MORE EDITORIAL 
MATERIAL, AND MORE ADVERTISING FOR MORE ADVERTISERS than any other 
monthly magazine in the construction industry! 


Contractors and Engineers 


magazine of modern construction 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Poor Richard Club, Sponsor 


advertiser 


American Tractor 
Corp. 

Mrs. Lillian D. Rojtman 

Secy. & Act. Adv. Mgr 

Churubusco, Indiana 


Reo Motors, Inc. 

C. E. Van Cott 
Advertising Manager 
Lansing 20, Mich 


Viking Air Products 
Div. of National 
U. S. Radiator 

George O. Gould 

Advertising Manager 

Cleveland 2, Ohio 


HIGHEST HONORS 





for “Highest Honor” Awards 
$2,000.00 and Citation 
(Three of equal rank, listed alphabetically) 





agency 








Andrews Agency, Inc 
Howard Kenyon 
{ecount Executive 


Milwaukee 2, Wis 


Zimmer, Keller & 
Calvert, Inc. 
Dugald F. Gordon 
Account Executive 
Detroit 26, Mich 








HONORS 


For “Honor” Awards 


Citations 


advertiser 





Clark Equipment Co. 
James L. Frost 
Advertising Manager 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., U.S. Steel Corp. 

Robert G. Hill 

Mer. of Advertising 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. 
William H. Griffith 
Supervisor, Ind. Adv. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Kennametal, Inc. 
George B. Varner 
Advertising Manager 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. 

Consolidated Ashcroft 
Hancock Div. 

John F. Higgins 

Advertising Manager 

Stratford, Conn. 


Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., Adhesives 
& Coatings Div. 
George W. Crain 
Coordinator, Adv. & 
Sales Promotion 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Western Machinery Co. 
William F. Haddon 


Sales Promotion Mgr. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(Seven of equal rank, listed alphabetically) 





Formal Presentation of PUTMAN AWARDS, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 












agency 


Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. 
Harry R. Burton 
Account Supervisor 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
F. S. Crawshaw 
Account Executive 

San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Inc. 

M. Adolph Heikkila 

Account Executive 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Fuller & Smith 

& Ross, Inc. 
John F. Wagener 
{ccount Executive 


New York 17, N. Y. 


MacManus, John 
& Adams, Inc. 

Milner W. Thom 

Account Executive 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





Boland Associates 
Barry Boland 


Account Executive 
San Francisco, Calif, 









1956 P| 


... for advertising performance 


May 17,1956. Sponsored by the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. L. D. Rojtmar ! Mr. Putman relates the history of 


Citation and cash award fron The PUTMAN AWARDS. e - - 
Mr. Putman. 1 N 
BY 
HONORS 


C.EVAN COTT 
(Reo Motors. Sncorponated 


Annual Awards of two classes of “Honors” 





citations, plus $5,000.00 in cash . . . given 
annually for the best use of industrial adver- 
tising .. . and the best documentation of such 
use ... in making more effective the selling fruaettl, dl! Li Manes. bora t Heit 


of products or services to industry. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Building 
111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


publishers of Food Processing, Food Business, 
Chemical Processing, Industry & Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” 


New York * Cleveland * Detroit, Pittsburgh * St. Louis 
St. Joseph, Mich. * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Portland, Oregon 
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Greater frequency of insertion, in itself, builds a readership- 
bonus over and above the excellence of any particular ad. 
Advertisers who use 12 or 13 insertions per year average 
27% greater readership per advertisement and 22% lower 
cost per reader than those who use one to five insertions 
per year. 

These findings are from a McGraw-Hill Research Department 
analysis of Starch readership ratings for 706 one-page 
advertisements in seven product groups. The Starch 

“read most”’ scores were used in this analysis. All ads 
appeared during one year in two McGraw-Hill publications. 
Copies of this Data Sheet (#3053) are available from 

your McGraw-Hill man. Studies such as this are a 
continuing project at McGraw-Hill . . . all designed to 
provide a better understanding of how good advertising in 
good business publications can help create more sales. 


NvicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ABC) 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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CATALOG & INDEX Silene HANDBOOK 





MEASUREMENT 
and CONTROL 











or as 


= ig For every mecwuremeat probinm 


a INVESTIGATE G-E INSTRUMENTS FIRST 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 


INSTBUMENTS and AUTOMATION 


part two of october 1956 


INSTRUMENTS 
and 


AUTOMATION 





The 1957 INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION HANDBOOK & BUYERS’ GUIDE — the 
up-dated completely revamped 14th edition of the |& A CATALOG & INDEX — 
now includes revised listings previously covered by the INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURING BUYERS’ GUIDE, plus handbook data formerly found in the 
HANDBOOK OF MEASUREMENT & CONTROL. 


It’s the only directory devoted exclusively to products for instrumentation — automation 
It has more than 25,000 distribution to proven buyers who will use it the year ‘round 


Its 2,000 product headings are indexed and cross-indexed for easy use, and more 
CLOSING than 2,500 manufacturers* are represented 


DATE 


Its method of positioning advertisements . . . within the Index Section, Directory Section, 
Au ust 3] and Handbook Section, as well as conventional front- and back-of-book positions 
.. assures maximum visibility and utility 


It's ideal for complete-line catalog inserts, full pages, and fractional space 


It’s your single most valuable promotion medium for instrument and control equip- 
ment, components, and accessories. 
*Make sure your company is listed 


Mail your advertising space reservation now or write for more information to: 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


845 RIDGE AVENUE . PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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On the walls of our reception room there hangs a 
plaque, presented to us by one of our clients 
"in appreciation of 25 years of service devoted to 
the sale" of their product. 


We want you to note that word sale, George. That 
word means much more than the mere preparation of 
advertisements. Insofar as an advertising agency can 
move goods, that word sale gathers together in four 
letters all of the effort that a well-organized 
agency can muster toward producing business for 
its client. It means watching the changing kaleido-— 
scope of markets, the claims of competitors, changes 
in design, and changes in job operations. It means 
following shipments for photographs and job data, 
keeping in touch with dealers and district men, 
becoming familiar with customer problems, plus all of 
the regular work of creating effective magazine 
advertising, direct mail and catalogs. 


When this client came to us they had nothing but an 
idea. Today the company is the leader in the field 
for the class of equipment this idea led them into. 
This is only one of several clients whose advertising 
we have handled over a period of many years, that has 
risen from obscurity to leadership. * 


We wouldn't be brash enough to claim that it was 
solely because of our efforts that the position of 
leadership was attained, but certainly such a 
successful result would not have been possible with— 
out the right kind of advertising. 


It takes a long time to build to leadership and 
each year of service that an agency adds to the years 
it serves a client, is in itself a repeat order——and 
a demonstration of satisfaction. 


Twenty-five years is a long time—-even ten years 
is a long time—and 16 of our clients have been with 
us for 10 years or over (some over 30 years). 


*Names on request 


You have to deliver to be able to say that. 


Think it over, George. 
yours 
fully ul 
Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, Soe 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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Standards i Excellence ee 


. Olivetti Lettera 22—the portable portable. 





The measure of quality 


in a publication is the readership it achieves. 


Your electronics advertising 


will be read in Electronic Design. 





Hayden Publishing Company, Inc. 
19 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 














ach is singularly significant 


are basic to your CPI* selling 


3K why two magazines to sell the fast-moving $41 billion-a-year spending 
Chemical Process Industries? Why two dynamically different editorial 
directions? Smart marketers will tell you you must concentrate your 
salés-power on two distinct buying groups. First, management at all levels 
in administration, production and research. Second, engineering 
minded production men who design, construct, operate and maintain 
process plants. Obviously, no single publication can meet the specialized 
editorial requirements of each. It takes both Chemical Engineering and 
Chemical Week to meet the stringent functional-reading specifications 
of processing and management. And sellers confirm it by ranking 
these two McGraw-Hill leaders first and second in advertising volume 
Together, Chemical Engineering and Chemical Week carried 108 more 
pages of advertising during 1955 than all other CP! magazines combined! 
But check the facts yourself. Ask your CE or CW representative for 
The CPI Advertising Record or write our research department today 





PROCESS 
MANAGEMENT'S 
OWN MAGAZINE 





il) 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥. 
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Hardly ever used 


Miller Freeman editors spend most of their time in 
the field . . . they are men on the move, getting 
person-to-person, on-the-spot coverage of indus- 
tries in action. The results are crisp, penetrating 
articles, backed by first-hand knowledge of 
methods, places, people and events, directed to 
an interested audience of key industry personnel. 


Pioneered by Miller Freeman in 1902, this kind 
of field editing, combined with selective, mail- 


sold and field-sold circulation, keeps readers alert 
to your sales messages. That’s why your product 
means more in these progressive journals that 
live and grow with the industries they serve— 
The Lumberman, Mining World, Pulp & Paper, 
Pacific Fisherman, Pacific Work Boat, Western 
Baker, Western Canner & Packer, Pacific Laun- 
dry & Cleaning Journal, Sea & Pacific Motor 
Boat, Cleaning & Laundry Age,* Construction 
World.* 


*non ABC 


For helpful information on Miller Freeman markets write Dept. MF-1, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5 
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New York * Seattle * Vancouver, B. C. 
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MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Chicago * Atlanta + Los Angeles * New Orleans * San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


Fresh Perspective Offered to industry = 





Measure it any way 
you want to... 


Textile Industries gives you more mill readership 


and more reader response 


For a revealing analysis of a business magazine’s coverage 
vitality, check the altitude on the stack of inquiries which 
advertisers receive from that publication. 

Last year TEXTILE INDUSTRIES forwarded to advertisers 
12,182 inquiries which had been mailed to T. I. direct — 
such inquiries having been stimulated by this publication’s 
advertising pages, “New Equipment” and “Helpful Book- 
lets” features. 

Thousands of additional inquiries went directly to manu- 
facturers, whose addresses are given with every piece of 
literature or equipment listed. Advertisers tell us that no 


other textile publication matches this performance. 

This more responsive readership is a result of TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES’ sensible coverage plan — paid circulation plus 
Directed Distribution. 

The plan gives advertisers the largest mill readership 
available — readership by the buyers in mills with 99.9% 
of all spindles.in the U.S.A... . 99.7% of alllooms.. . 
97.5% of all knitting machines . . . 91.4% of all dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing . . . and 100% of all synthetic fiber 
production. T. I. is your basic medium for reaching all 
textile mills. 


wv T.l. New Equipment Parade & Buyer’s Guide 
coming in mid-November. Ask to see pilot edition. 
Schedule this important “13th Issue” now. 


Textile Industries a 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Memo 


to DAVE HOOPES 


Advertising Sales Manager 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


When readers of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry pick up their August issues, 
they'll find a magazine re-designed from 
cover to cover. 

I'd like to tell you what the improve- 
ments are, how they'll make I&EC even 
more valuable to the original plant, equip- 
ment and materials market of the chemical 
process industries. 


The Editorial Goal 


When they started to re-design I&EC, the 
editors had one basic idea: to make it a 
more helpful, more authoritative work book 
dealing with product and process design, 
development, research and marketing. They 
put together the new I&EC only after what 
may well be the most thorough single study 
of reader needs and habits ever made by 
any magazine serving the CPI. 


The Readers Told Us 
What They Want 


Early this year we went to National Ana- 
lysts, Inc., one of the best-known market 
research organizations in the country. 

We told them, “We want a thorough study 
of reader habits and reader needs in the 
chemical process industries. We are going 
to base editorial and circulation policy on 
this study. We want it to be as objective 
as it is thorough.” 

National Analysts made three hundred 
personal calls on readers of chemical maga- 
zines in twenty carefully picked cities. 
Among these were two hundred [I&EC 
readers. 

The results of this survey fill two large 
volumes of statistics, five hundred pages 
of them. 

I believe, indeed I’m sure, that today our 
editors know more about the habits and 
needs of their readers than do the editors 
of any of the other magazines in the chemi- 
cal process industries. 

They know not only what readers want, 
they know why. 
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I&EC Readers 
are Intense Readers 


I can’t begin to summarize the results of 
our survey in a single memo. But I want 
to emphasize one significant fact about the 
readership of I&EC; its intensity and thor- 
oughness. 

Listen to this, Dave! A study of nine 
regular features and departments showed 
that three of them are read regularly by 
seventy percent of 1&EC readers. None is 
read regularly by less than thirty-four per- 
cent of the readers. 

The average readership of all nine fea- 
tures is fifty-four percent, an unusually 
high figure. 

What The New I&EC 

Will Be Like 

Here’s a condensed blueprint of the new 
I&EC: 
1&EC FORECAST: A new department. It predicts 
and analyzes trends. I don’t need to tell you 
how vitally I&EC articles affect trends in 
the CPI. This new department highlights 
this fact. 
AN EXPANDED SECTION ON NEW MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT: When seventy percent of a maga- 
zine’s readers tell you they read a depart- 
ment regularly, you're bound to see that 
that department gets extra special treat- 
ment. Our editors have expanded the new 
products section, adding more product dope 
of the kind readers find most helpful. 
Briers: This is another seventy percent read- 
ership department. These short abstracts of 
the technical I&EC articles help the busy 
I&EC readers keep up with the most sig- 
nificant developments in their fields. Briefs 
have been made more helpful, easier to read, 
easier to file. 
WORK BOOK FEATURES: Some of the more pop- 
ular departments will be made more service- 
able to readers by typographical treatment 
and by a device that helps in clipping and 
filing. 





1gEC REPORTS: This staff-written department 
is our third seventy percent readership fea- 
ture. Radically re-designed, it carries more 
pictures, has more items that interpret and 
analyze. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SIDE: The study emphasized 
that the high type of reader who takes 
I&EC has a strong professional feeling. 
Readers in all title classifications voted 
“The Professional Man” their favorite de- 
partment. Under its new title it will con- 
tinue to cater to the highly-developed pro- 
fessional sense of I&EC readers. 


1&8EC HINDSIGHT AND FORESIGHT: A new feature, 
it gives I&EC readers a better perspective 
on new developments by looking both to 
the past and the future. 


IDEAS EXCHANGE: Here readers ask questions 
of outstanding authorities and get short, 
explicit answers. This helpful service has 
been expanded. 


BOOK REVIEWS: An added feature. It is not 
surprising that the influential, thoughtful 
readers of IEC asked us to help them keep 
up with the best technical literature in 


the field. 


NEW TABLE OF CONTENTS: A new and improved 
type of table of contents, designed to give 
I&EC readers a quick, brief, bird’s-eye view 
of each issue. 


OTHER EASY READING IMPROVEMENTS: New type, 
three column 
layout of all 
articles, better 
paper, tighter 
editing, 
improved 
headlines, more 
illustrations, 
make for faster, 
crisper. more 
informative 
reading. 





1I&EC’s Reviewing Policy 
Means Authority 
At least two qualified specialists review 
each technical article in I&EC before it is 
published. Thus it carries not only the au- 
thority of its writers and the O.K. of IKEC 
editors, but also has the approval of leaders 
in technical thought and development. This 
policy will be continued, of course. 


Continued Reader Surveys 


To keep our editors abreast of reader opin- 
ion, we've retained the Eastman Research 
Organization to make regular studies of 
I&EC readership. 


Better Service to Advertisers 


The new, improved I&EC will continue to 
specialize in serving the original plant, 
equipment and materials market of the 
chemical process industries through the im- 
portant functions of Design, Development, 
and Research. The National Analysts sur- 
vey shows that I&EC readers are specifiers 
and buyers. They are advertising readers. 

The new I&EC, we believe. will have 
even greater reader trafic through the ad- 
vertisements because of the greater interest 
in the editorial content. 

Past experience, frequent field contacts 
with readers and advertisers, the findings 
of the National Analysts study, continuing 
reader studies: these equip our editors with 
unrivaled facilities for serving the interests 
of I&EC readers. 

That’s the story in brief, Dave. I think 
you will agree with me that the editors have 
done an outstanding job. I think you'll also 
agree that the new I&EC will give both 
readers and advertisers in the chemical 
process industries a magazine that even ex- 
cels the one they have so heartily endorsed 
in the past. 


Sincerely, 


Cc. B. LARRABEE 
Director of Publications 
Applied Journals 
American Chemical Society 
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CONTROL SYSTEMS 









ENGINEERING FIELD: 








In Control Systems 





Engineering. 






The theme of Control Engineering's September Issue—the most 
valuable single magazine issue ever published for the control 






systems engineering field... 






For the first time anywhere, in book or magazine, all the phases of control systems 


its Value 
to Our engineering will be presented as an integrated unit. In September CoNnTROL 










ENGINEERING, each segment of control work will be related to the others as logical 





Subscribers: 





steps. The issue will be, in effect, an authoritative source book, an omnibus, a 





“consultant-in-print” for the control engineer. It will, beyond question, become a part 





of the control engineer’s basic reference literature. 










Its Value This will be “the book” on control systems engineering, A to Z—from machine 





to Our or process analysis, through design, to the specification of system components. You’re 






Advertisers; s¥"ely aware how eager control men are for information that advances “the art.” 






They want to know “how to do it,” and they want to know just as urgently “what 






to do it with.” Your advertising will give them detailed facts on how your products 






“fit the loop.” . . . what particular advantages those products have in helping the 






control engineer solve a particular control problem. In an area where brand prefer- 






ences are still unformed, you have an exceptional opportunity, in a basic reference 






such as this, to influence those preferences in your favor. The earlier you establish 






such preferences the stronger they will grow. The scope of the articles in the “Follow- 







The-Steps” issue gives you a sound editorial premise for telling control engineers 





where you fit in. 









What Are Those Steps There will be 11 major articles, covering over 100 editorial pages. They will start 
i aoe , . . iy a ? 
the Issue Will Cover? with “Why You Should Practice Control Engineering,” and end with how to test 






the completed, installed control system. Each article will follow in logical progression. 
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Who Will Read This Issue? 


Who Will 
Write the Articles? 


Who Started 
This Whole Project? 


Why Is it Timed 
for September? 


A Note About Copy: 


(Advertisement) 
It will be read by more than 28,000 practicing control engineers. Our circulation de- 
partment requires direct, confirmed evidence of job titles and responsibilities, before 
paid subscriptions are accepted. Subscribers are men who have proven they are 
entitled, as control engineers, to receive the publication. They've been rigidly screened 
as men who select, specify and buy the instruments, components and other equipment 
used in control systems. (In addition to regular subscribers, we’re preparing for ex- 


ceptionally large single copy sales. ) 


rhe author of each of the 11 articles will be a respected authority in his special con- 
trol area. Our editors have been rounding up these authors since last November, 
checking preliminary plans of the issue with them, correlating their ideas on how to 


integrate this presentation. 


A group we esteem highly—our readers. The men, who month in and out, apply 
CONTROL ENGINEERING’S editorial content to their job problems. In traveling, in 
visits with their readers and contributors, our editors frequently ask, “What's the 
most urgent editorial job we should take on?” A frequent answer: “A story that ties 
together all the parts of contro! systems engineering . . . the Big Picture.” Imposing 


as it was, our editors took the challenge. 


For one thing, September will be our second anniversary of publishing CoNnrTRo! 
ENGINEERING. For another, the editors decided the organizing and writing job would 
take a full 10 months. Thirdly: The ISA Show in September, at the Coliseum, New 
York. Looking ahead last November, the editors foresaw they could perform a genuine 
service in relation to this llth Annual International Instrument-Automation Con- 
ference and Exhibit, by providing a unifying theme. They expect, very reasonably. 
that September CONTROL ENGINEERING will broaden the thinking of control engineers 
who attend the show. It will open their minds to control ideas and products beyond 
their immediate work horizons. CONTROL ENGINEERING’S A-to-Z coverage will give 
control engineers an active interest in the broad range of the product displays they 


are exposed to at the ISA Show. 


It’s important in this September issue to register the entire scope of your company’s 
activities. Present all the products and services your company offers relating to instru- 
mentation and control in wet process, machinery or airborne applications. We have 
sound evidence that our subscribers do like, and read. long articles and detailed ad- 
vertising copy, when either is pertinent to the problems these men must solve. Take 
sufficient space to cover thoroughly your product specifications and application 


data. Our readers want all the product detail you can give them. 


| Closing for Advertisers: August Ist Control 


ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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-.-- OR, WHAT GOES ON HERE? 


Can Motivation Research really tell you what’s on 

your prospect’s mind ? Well, for all the pooh-poohing, 

there is this to be said for M. R.: 

@ It has worked for others, on products as varied as 
wearing apparel and industrial motors. 

@ It zs being used, right now, by two out of three of 
America’s hundred biggest advertisers. 

Regarding it neither as a pain nor a panacea—but 

simply as another tool—we ourselves have had good 

luck with M. R.: first, in connection with such con- 

sumer items as cookware and home dishwashers; later, 

when The Buchen Company pioneered the study of 


industrial buying motives.* 

Here is another instance of our consumer back- 
ground helping our industrial clients, just as the re- 
verse is equally true. 

The ads themselves make the point. The industrial 
advertiser wants some of the flair he sees in LIFE and 
the POST. Quite as often, the general advertiser 
hungers for the fact-digging and “hard sell” that 
mark the industrial approach. 

To come upon both skills in one place can be a 
happy find. Certainly a rare one. The Buchen Com- 


pany has no counterpart among Chicago agencies. 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY ©~- ADVERTISING 


Daily News Building 


Telephone: Randolph 6-9305 ° 


Chicago 


*In this connection, you may be interested in “Ten Critical Questions About Motivation Research,” by The Buchen 


Company’s Dr. Jack Peterman, reprinted from an article in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. We'll be glad to send you a copy. 
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* It's an exciting opportunity that deserves more intensive 
effort now. This dynamic $6 billion foundry market is a 
part of no other market. 

* Spending is high—interest and readership are high—when 
your product story reaches foundrymen through the pages 
of FOUNDRY magazine. 

* The search is on for new ideas, methods and products to help 


66,000 key buying influences in U.S. and Canadian foun- 
dries meet the competition of other fabricating methods. 


* FOUNDRY's complete Sales Development Service helps you nee 
i E : when you advertise in 
sell this huge market. Ask us about this service. 


You do more business with 





a )PENTON Publication/ Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 








i 








Does your advertising cover today’s buying group ? 


The details and latest results of this program are 
given in our new data file, “How to Reach More 
Links in Today’s Industrial 

Buying Chain.” Write 

for your copy today. 


The companies for which you work or create adver- 
tising are finding it increasingly difficult to effectively 
cover today’s vastly multiplied buying influences. 
Adequate coverage by mail or personal contacts is 
too costly and time consuming. 


But consider this: To give you even more complete 
coverage of this larger, more complex buying group, 
N.E.D.’s continuing expansion program examines each 
plant individually to insure complete penetration. * 


Get this new data file, 
just off the press. A new 
look at N.E.D.’s place in 
your advertising schedule. 


*NOW! Over 74,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 222,000 READERS in 43,000 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


fol Him 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 




















YOUR Roll Label Printer 


is a specialist in this field. 

His specialized “know-how” is 
based on years of experience 
and study in connection with 
designing and printing 

labels that sell! 




















He prints on KLEEN-STIK 
pressure-sensitive paper stock, 
using specially-built equipment, to 
provide you with labels that will 


cant | direct from the 
oe hape... k— 
ae Ais cer tee ‘aiee {eo} aE LABEL SPECIALIST 


the use of water, glue or heat. 
For low-cost, high-impact 4 h e 
labeling on your product or 9 your  ¢ oice 
package, see your 
Roll Label Printer. 


FREE! TEST-I1T-YOURSELF KIT 
Pressure-sensitive roll labels in specially 


Contains a selection of p eae 1h designed dispensers give you the world’s 
sensitive samples for ont oa pt € Pat / fastest known method of hand labeling. 
testing in ga rere é & Available through your Roll Label Printer in 
ee - automatic, semi-automatic, or hand-operated 
models to suit every need. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE e CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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What one magazine 


in the electrical world 


matches the quality of 


your own product? 












































You want a sales audience with the busy, burgeoning electric power 
industry . . . among the world’s largest, still shooting up . . . with 
capital expenditures of nearly $4 billion yearly* . . . filling daily orders 
from 51 million customers* . . . working around the clock, across the 
country . . . pressured by the needs of al/ industry . . . hungry for new 
and better equipment. How do you talk to this hurried, harried, 


massive market? 


Briefly, wouldn't an appointment arranged by a mutual friend of long 
standing be most effective? Wouldn't it be better to know that you 
were wanted and expected, than to walk in ‘“‘cold”’ off the street? — and 
doesn’t your advertising function in much the same way? 


*Electrical World “Industry Forecast” 





Electrical 











A Consolidated Edison emergency repair crew splices in a new section of cable beneath 2nd Av. at 23rd St., New York — another example of the round-the-cloct: effort by etectric utilities necessary to maintain your electric service. 
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Applied ‘Mechanics a. 
Combustion 5136 : ; : . ' 
Electricity 4926 Design is an engineering function. Because power, product, 
$ ° . ° . . 
eet mechs 5791 process and machine design is so basically mechanical, 
Gas Turbine Power = only a mechanical engineer can interpret the mechanical 
Heat Toei 7636 requirements of a design and translate them to a specification. , 
Heatin 
, 9193 
dravlics — . 
rmentiot sit This is why the engineers who read MECHANICAL 
° in . . . 
Kinematics me ‘ ENGINEERING are so important to advertisers seeking a 
oe Levent §, Design 4495 “design” audience. No other publication delivers exclusively 
seteries Engineering 5819 so large a group of mechanical engineers...so highly 
woterials Hondling 45\6 lified k ible ch f i 
2968 qualified to take responsible charge of design work. 
Metallv i . 5 
Jear Engineering 379 ; : 
por Gas Power <4 Proof? An exhaustive study* of ASME membership to 
Piping vas determine the fields of specialization of its members 
ren Engineering 9273 produced the results, as they pertain to design functions, 
Product Engineering 3967 shown at the left. 
Structural Desig” 8668 
a : 
Thermodynamic not be totalled Only MECHANICAL ENGINEERING can put your 


' . 
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aneereet individual once . , 
z . * i 
ese indicate specialize 
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readers in each field. 


sales story before this, the world’s largest audience of 
mechanical engineers—over 40,000 men in responsible charge 
of design, development, production, control and operation. 








*Write for your copy of the full report of this study. 







Engineers are educated to specify and buy 


cx Mechanical Engineering 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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By An Advertising Manager 


= The reasons advertisers change 
their agencies often are capricious. 
Social contacts, family relationships, 
political considerations, personnel 
changes in the client’s organization, 
personality conflicts, are among the 
reasons that accounts sometimes 
make a shift. 

The most successful advertisers, 
however, usually have much more 
fundamental reasons for ending an 
agency relationship of long standing 
and appointing a new agency. 

Our first agency served us for 
eight years. We started in a very 
modest way. We had no advertising 
manager at that time and the sales 
manager directed the agency’s work. 

Gradually the advertising grew. 
An advertising manager was brought 
in, but the methods of thinking and 
working that had developed in those 
first few years were slow to change. 
The sales manager still insisted on 
taking every ad to outside friends 
for criticism and often for revision 
and every individual ad had to be 
taken to the president before it could 
be given final approval. 


One big reason.. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Why we changed 
agencies ..twice 


What makes an advertiser dissatisfied with its agency? 


What goes on in an advertising manager's mind when he’s picking 


a new agency? These questions are so hot that the man 


who answers them here won't reveal his identity 


Who's to blame?. . As I look back 
on it, we gave that agency a bad 
time. Scarcely an ad was submitted 
that was not pulled apart, revised, 
and often extensively rewritten. 
Perhaps the ads needed this treat- 
ment; perhaps we valued our own 
copywriting ability too highly. Prob- 
ably both parties should share some 
of the guilt. 

Be that as it may, such a situation 
seldom improves, and after a while 
it inevitably prejudiced the agency’s 
work, It developed to the point 
where an analysis of our agency re- 
lationships contained this para- 
graph: 

“During several months past there 
have seemed to be numerous indi- 
cations of a lessening of interest on 
their part in our account. One is 
led to suspect that they feel it is 
impossible to do much with our 
advertising except to try to satisfy 
us, that when they contribute ideas 
they do not prove acceptable, and 
about all they can expect to do is to 
carry out our instructions. There 
seems to be no enthusiasm there in 
the account.” 

We may have been a most ex- 


asperating client, but the report 
shows that, on our part, we had 
reasons for dissatisfaction: “Their 
(the agency’s) knowledge ‘of our 
business still seems to be rather su- 
perficial. They know a few facts but 
do not fully appreciate their signif- 
icance. They operate entirely on in- 
formation furnished by us and never 
contribute ideas or valuable in- 
formation. 

“Evidently they are able to satis- 
fy most of their clients more than 
they seem able to satisfy us. Whether 
the responsibility for our situation 
is theirs, ours, or mutual does not 
alter the facts.” 

Confronted by such a situation, 
what does a client, or an agency do? 

A year before, another agency had 
started to solicit our account. 

It came in, without invitation but 
by appointment, presented its story, 
and left it for our consideration. We 
were impressed but cautious. The 
agency had presented a logical story 
but had not proved the points it had 
made. We renewed our existing 
contract. 

The soliciting agency spent the 
next twelve months learning more 
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“There is a temptation, after an agency arrives at the 
point where is feels pretty much at home with an account, to 
seek ways to make the account easier to handle by reducing 
@s many operations as possible to routine. This is dangerous, 


often fatal . . .”’ 


about our business and then made 
another presentation. This was well- 
informed, imaginative, and _ thor- 
ough. The agency asked us some 
pertinent questions. One question 
was: “Are there intensive studies 
going on relative to a new cam- 
paign?” 

Our inability to answer that ques- 
tion affirmatively was a serious in- 
dictment of our existing agency re- 
lationship. 


Inquiring mind needed . . Our 
report on this solicitation says: “An 
agency that has an inquiring mind 
will probably stimulate us by their 
demands for facts. I think they 
would ask us a lot of very intelli- 
gent questions, some of which we 
might have difficulty in answering 
but which at the same time ought 
to have answers.” 

This particular agency had done 
an aggressive job of advertising it- 
self, and while we were not gullible 
we were no doubt influenced by it. 
An advertising agency is its own 
toughest client and it seldom does 
as good an advertising job for itself 
as it claims to be able to do for 
others. Hence the excellent self- 
advertising job this agency had 
done made us receptive when first 
asked for an interview. 

In considering the agency, we 
raised and studied every possible 
objection, and we had to admire 
the way the agency’s men broke 
down our resistance. 

In my report of recommendation 
I said: “Our agency should, if pos- 
sible, be one in whose copywriting 
ability we have confidence. We 
should be able to believe that the 
agency can write better copy than 
we can. An agency of any standing 
ought to be good enough in this 
respect so that it would be unneces- 
sary for us to become teachers of 
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English in correcting the agency’s 
written material. At first perhaps 
we would have to school ourselves 
against the temptation to make 
minor changes (other than factual 
ones), but if our agency is as com- 
petent as it ought to be, such 
changes on our part should seldom 
be necessary. 

“We need an advertising agency 
which not only has the facilities to 
handle our advertising but also has 
advertising ideas, techniques, and a 
knowledge of how to get readership 
and favorable reaction that is better 
than our own.” 


How much authority? .. You 
may surmise that I had our own 
practices in mind as I wrote this 
part of my report. I was trying to 
establish that delicate balance be- 
tween exercising too much authori- 
ty over our copy and relinquishing 
such authority altogether. 

Instances will occur—it is inevi- 
table—when the agency will present 
the client with a piece of copy that 
he does not like. If the advertising 
manager has—as he should have— 
the authority to approve copy before 
submitting it to anyone higher up, 
he is then confronted with a dilem- 
ma. Should he insist that it be 
changed and set himself up as a 
more competent judge of copy than 
the agency; or should he abdicate 
completely and let the agency have 
it all their own way? 

In either case, he is wrong. If he 
takes the first position he deprives 
himself and his company of one of 
the services they chose the agency 
for in the first place; if he takes the 
second he deprives the agency and 
his company of one of the services 
he was hired to render. 

If the advertising manager does 
not like the copy, he must have rea- 
sons. And it is those reasons, rather 


than the copy itself, that should be 
thoroughly debated. If his reasons 
prevail the copy will be changed. 
And the agency should do the 
changing. 


Inhibitions are out .. We were 
getting set for a fresh start and we 
were not going to make a decision 
without considering other possibili- 
ties. Seven other agencies which had 
solicited us were reported on, but 
none intrigued us sufficiently to be 
invited to make a presentation. 

So we hired Agency No. 2. And 
now copy no longer was submitted 
to outsiders for comments. or 
changes. The inhibitions that sup- 
pressed the efforts of Agency No. 1 
were not inherited. Changes of pace 
occurred in successive campaigns 
for a number of years. Then, grad- 
ually, without our being aware of it 
for awhile, we began to coast. 

Our old sales manager, who had 
been responsible for much of the re- 
hashing of our copy in former days, 
had retired, but we found we were 
doing a lot of rewriting again. Sig- 
nificantly, we told the agency that 
when an advertising manager finds 
he is writing a substantial amount 
of his copy himself there is some- 
thing wrong, either with the agency 
or with the advertising manager. 

We were receiving a lot of favor- 
able comments on our advertising 
and our field force was enthusiastic 
about it, but we felt there was 
something more we could get and 
were not getting. 
Routine sets in .. There is a 
temptation, after an agency arrives 
at the point where it feels pretty 
much at home with an account, to 
seek ways to make the account eas- 
ier to handle by reducing as many 
operations as possible to routine. 
This is dangerous, often fatal, for 
when an alert advertising manager 
begins to sense that his account is 
becoming routine, he is going to 
begin to explore means of getting 
into high gear again. 

Agency No. 2—which was and 
still is doing a good job for a large 
number of clients—had made an 
analysis of the ads we considered 
the most satisfactory and derived 
a formula comprising those elements 
that were common to all of these 









ads. It was using this formula as the 
criterion by which to measure the 
excellence of every ad it created. 
Under such a system it is virtually 
impossible to do any better than the 
best you have already done. 


Don’t get smug. . There was an- 
other practice that irked us. From 
time to time, the agency would 
meet our criticism of a piece of copy 
by pointing out, with ill-concealed 
smugness, that phrases under fire 
were taken from something we our- 
selves had written some time before. 
That immediately placed the 
agency’s copywriting ability in a 
position secondary to ours and im- 
peached our right to be dissatisfied 
with anything that we could not do 
better ourselves. 

Although dissatisfaction was 
building up, for two or three years 
we tried to get the agency to change 
rather than find a new one. 

During this time we had another 
solicitation. I should not call it a 
solicitation; it was so different. The 
representative did say his agency 
was interested in our account, but 
most of his interview was devoted 
to asking questions about our busi- 
ness, our advertising objectives and 
our marketing problems. 

After he left, I dismissed the call 
as just one of those fishing expedi- 
tions where the fisherman never 
comes back because he couldn’t see 
signs of any fish. But he returned 
a few weeks later with some mar- 
keting information about one of our 
lines, which his organization had 
gathered from various parts of the 
country. 


“We may have been a most exasperating 
client, but we had reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion.” 


If he got little encouragement on 
his first call, he must have been 
somewhat deflated on his second, 
for he had picked out one of our 
less important lines and not the one 
that posed our principal advertising 
problem. “Well,” he said, “that 
shows I have another job to do.” 

A few weeks later he returned. 
This time he was on the beam and, 
although he told us little that we did 
not already know, it was apparent 
that a lot of intelligent thinking 
had been done. 

In neither this nor the two or 
three subsequent calls did we inti- 
mate that we were likely to make 
a change or that his agency was on 
our preferred list if we did. Of 
course it is quite possible that our 
willingness to see him kept his 
hopes alive and we may have given 
him some subtle intimations that 
we were not entirely satisfied with 
our current operations. 

Then came the day. 


The last straw .. Some copy 
came in that seemed so far short 
of what I felt we ought to have that 
I was disturbed and discouraged. 
I phoned the agency man who had 
been calling on me. “Can you come 
over? I want to see you.” Did he 
come? And how! 

I said: “Would you be willing to 
take these ads and show us how your 
agency would write them, recogniz- 
ing that you have little or no in- 
formation other than what these ads 
contain?” 

“Suppose I take them,” he replied. 
“T don’t know whether we would 
want to do that—but suppose I take 
them and I'll get in touch with you.” 

A few days later, he brought his 
manager with him. I got two of our 
vice-presidents together, and we 
were given the full treatment. (They 
didn’t re-do the ads.) 

In all their 
agency’s men never submitted any 
speculative copy or layouts. They 
told us little about their agency— 
until we became interested enough 
to visit their office in person and 
meet the men who would work on 
our account. It was not until after 
we had signed the contract that I 
even asked them for a list of their 
other clients. It goes without saying, 
however, that we knew quite a bit 


solicitations this 


about the agency, even before the 
first call was made. 


Ad man’s best buy. . I! was not 
buying copy, I was not buying art, 
I was not buying typography—al- 
though you may be sure I satisfied 
myself on the agency’s ability to 
perform in these fields. I was buy- 
ing thinking, and it was on the 
thinking the new agency evinced 
throughout the months of solicitation 
that I based my decision to recom- 
mend its appointment. 

When the time came for renewing 
our contract, we weighed carefully 
the approach our current agency 
was making to our next year’s cam- 
paign and reluctantly notified the 
agency that we were changing. 

Another agency, meanwhile, had 
contacted us, inquiring if the “grape- 
vine” rumor was true. 

When I finally was able to give 
this agency the word, the time was 
rather short. The agency claimed 
and I admitted—that this was a 
handicap; yet the agency had had as 
much time as Agency No. 3 to be 
developing a background for its 
presentation. On the agency’s first 
call—which proved to be the only 
one—two speculative ads were sub- 
mitted. The agency struck out on 
these ads alone. Strike one: the 
agency lacked the necessary back- 
ground information to develop a 
strategy for these ads. Strike two: 
because of this, the ads were infe- 
rior to what we had been getting. 
Strike three: the very fact that the 
agency would attempt to create ads 
without having delved into the 
fundamentals of our problem de- 
stroyed my confidence in the 
agency’s method of operation. 

Solicitations we had had from sev- 
eral other agencies were haphazard. 
None of them attempted to find out 
what it was all about before trying 
to demonstrate what they could do. 


One big reason . . When will we 
change agencies again? My answer 
to that question would be another 
question: Why? And I don’t yet 
know the answer. 

I have little patience with the 
contention that “it’s a good idea to 
change agencies every few years, 
anyway.” There is only one valid 
reason for making such a change: 
to get more effective advertising. ® 
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« Anti-trust actions brought by the 
Department of Justice against six 
associations in advertising will have 
very little effect on traditional sys- 
tems of agency compensation in the 
industrial field. 

That is borne out by an IM survey 
of about 100 agencies with a large 
share of industrial accounts. Most 
agency executives who would com- 
ment minimized the anti-trust ac- 
tions’ effect on the future methods 
of compensation, and their opinions 
were bolstered by at least two fac- 
tors: 


1. In the industrial field, the 15% 
commission is frequently inadequate 
(where business paper rates are 
lower than rates of mass-circula- 
tion general magazines) and _ is 
therefore commonly accompanied by 
fee arrangements. Despite this, how- 
ever, IM’s survey showed that in- 
come from commissions on media 
and production remains the basic, 
major source of income for indus- 
trial agencies. 

2. Agencies are doing more and 
more work on collateral materials 
such as bulletins, catalogs and mail- 
ings, where the 15% commission 
from publishers is not involved. 


Collateral income grows . . 
Study findings showed that more 
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What 3 happening fo 
Creative 


by, Services 


An IM survey shows what agencies 


in the industrial field are doing 


and thinking. Examples: (1) more 


work on collateral materials, (2) 


anti-trust actions minimized. 


than 70% of agencies in the indus- 
trial field are doing more collateral 
and marketing work this year than 
they did the previous year. Nearly 
30% are doing about the same, and 
none are doing less. 

On the average, about a fifth of 
the industrial agency’s income is 
from fees for creative work on col- 
lateral material, although there is 
wide variation from this. The study 
showed that 46% of agencies get 10 
to 29% of income from collateral 
get 30 to 49% from 
it, and 5% get half their income or 


material, 20% 


more from this source. The re- 
mainder get less than 10%, includ- 
ing 2% who get nothing at all from 
collateral work. 

The Justice Department’s anti- 
trust actions, which agencies are 
seemingly not much worried about, 
are those brought against the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Associated Business Pub- 


lications and four groups in agri- 
cultural, newspaper and other pub- 
lishing fields. The actions charged 
that the groups trade 
through the operation of an agency 
recognition and commission system. 

The consensus among industrial 
agencies was summed up pretty well 
by one executive who said: “I be- 
lieve the anti-trust deal will have 
the least effect on industrial adver- 
tising agencies. Most of us necessar- 
ily do a great deal of work apart 
from space advertising, and there- 
fore we must be paid on another 
basis (not 15%). We therefore have 
had years of experience in training 
the client to pay us directly for our 
time and services.” 

Despite the fact that fees are 
common and that the industrial cli- 
ent has been educated to them, the 
15% commission is still the indus- 


restrain 


trial agency’s basic source of in- 
come, the study indicated. The find- 
ings showed that 62% of agencies get 


























61 to 90% of their income from 
commissions on media and produc- 
tion. Another 10% of agencies get 
more than 90% from such commis- 
sions. 

Generally, agency executives ap- 
peared to fall in two groups of opin- 
ion about the anti-trust actions. One 
group seems somewhat irate about 
the actions which they believe 
showed a lack of understanding of 
the advertising business and which 
they feel make it appear as if the 
agency has been getting too much 
in 15%, whereas actually it has 
been too little. The other group of 
agency executives believes that the 
actions are having almost no effect 
on methods of agency compensation 
and that the eventual effects will 
take a long time. 


Quoted fees .. Typifying the latter 
group was this agencyman’s com- 
ment: “Up to the present we have 
not received a single comment from 
a client on the anti-trust actions. As 
far as I can make out, no client has 
taken any interest in the matter. 
Nor have I heard any specific in- 
stances of ‘new deals’ or changes in 
commission rates. 

“A very large part of our work 
has always been charged for on a 
‘quoted fee’ or ‘quoted job’ basis... 
always with the 15% arrangement 
as a background. 

“However, it is my guess that 
sooner or later competition either in 
the agency field or in the publishing 
field or both will seek to find some 
advantage in the newly opened doors 
and that we shall see new deals of 
one kind or another.” 

In the more irate group, one 
agency executive commented: 

“It seems to me that a great deal 
of unnecessary furore has been 
raised over the justice department’s 
suit. Legal minds will never under- 
stand the complications of the agen- 
cy business. 


“The consent decrees, as pub- 








SOURCES OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY INCOME 


10% of agencies get 91-100% of income from commissions* 
15% of agencies get 8]- YOM of income from commissions 
24% of agencies get 77- 80% of income from commissions 
23% of agencies get 61- FO% of income from commissions 
10% of agencies get 517- 60% of income from commissions 
5% of agencies get 4]- 50% of income from commissions 


6% of agencies get 


7% ° 


“> 


agencies did not answer 


40% of income from commissions 


*Commissions from media and production, not collateral 


licized to the man on the street, 
seem to indicate that the agency 
people and publishers have been bad 
actors, when the purpose of the es- 
tablished customs in both the agency 
and publishing fields has been aimed 
at keeping the business on a sound 
basis. 

“It is a sad commentary on jus- 
tice when the agency people and 
publishers have to spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to protect 
their businesses against uninformed 
attacks on an industry which has 
produced through mass selling and 
distribution such high living stand- 
ards for the millions of ordinary 
citizens.” 


Drop the subject? . . Another such 
agency man _ suggested that the 
whole subject be dropped and that 
attention be devoted to more “vital” 
advertising problems. He observed: 

“Entirely too much fuss is being 
made about the 4A’s consent decree. 
It cannot change the existing situa- 
tion, because agencies are gradually 
proving that they are entitled to 
more than 15%, not less. 

“The consent decree is now his- 











tory. Let’s put it in the history 
books, and spend our time trying to 
figure out how to give advertisers 
better service. That’s a sure way to 
insure a continuing, healthy adver- 
tising industry.” 

Most agencymen, however, showed 
keen interest in the consent decree 
and in the future of the 15% com- 
mission, knowing that good service 
costs money. Said one agency ex- 
ecutive: 

“Whenever the 15% 
eliminated, the agency must derive 
its income from either (in our case) 
increasei hourly rate fees, increased 
monthly retainer or increased pro- 


on space 15S 


duction commissions. In our set-up 
the space commissions help to pay 
for agency service, and our clients 
know this fact. 

“We feel at this time it will be 
necessary, depending on the billing 
arrangements now existing with our 
clients, to alter our fees accordingly 
in the above categories. 

“If agencies are going to stay in 
business they have to pass along to 
their clients this 15% 
basic metals producer passes along 


much as the 


tonnage cost increases to his buy- 
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“Amount of collateral and market- 


ing work industrial agencies are 
doing in 1956 
70% 


are doing more than in 1955 
None are doing less 


29% 
are doing about the same 
1% 


did not answer 


ers. Most agencies must function, if 
on a profitable basis, between 17 and 
23% of gross income.” 


How agency gets income .. As 
things stand today, agencies in the 
industrial field get most of their 
income media 
despite the prevalence of fee ar- 
rangements. In its survey, IM listed 
six sources of agency income and 
asked agencies to designate what 
percentage of their income comes 
from each source. The sources and 
the (mean) average per cent of in- 


from commissions, 


come from each are as follows: 
® Media commissions ........ 51% 


@ Commissions on advertising 


EL a3 Sos ne co nesks ens 18% 
© Fees for creative work on 

collateral material ........... 20% 
@ Fees for publicity, p. r. ... 5% 
© Fees for market research .. 2% 
S (iber MO. 5... ose scss 4% 


A detailed breakdown of agency 
income from media commissions is 
shown in the boxed tabulation on 
page 41. 


15% plus fee prevails .. The 
survey showed that the most com- 
mon method used by agencies in 
charging for creative work on col- 
lateral materials is a 15% commis- 
sion on cost plus a supplementary 
fee. The basic methods of charging 
clients for such work, and the per- 
centage of agencies using each 
method are as follows: combination, 
fee and commission, 52%; flat fee 
based on time costs, 25%; com- 
mission on gross or net, 23%. 
About three out of four agencies 
maintain time cards and cost ac- 
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Office wall sell 


counting records on creative per- 
sonnel and on art and production 
personnel. The exact survey findings 
were as follows: maintain records 
on creative personnel—yes, 70%; no, 
27%; no reply, 3%. Maintain rec- 
ords on art and production per- 
sonnel—yes, 71%, no, 25%; no re- 
ply, 4%. 

In establishing a fee, the use of the 
hourly rate cropped up more often 
than any other single factor. As one 
agencyman put it, “We add 17.65% 
to cost, which yields us 15% of the 
total cost to the client. In some cases 
we also make a charge at an hourly 


rate for copy.” 


One question asked by IM was: 
How do you establish your charges 
when the 15% commission is inade- 
quate to cover the cost of services 
requested by clients? One of many 
agencymen citing hourly rates re- 
plied: “By hourly rate based on the 
annual person in- 
volved, plus overhead and _ profit.” 


salary of the 


Another replied: “We use time cost 
based on hourly rate, plus overhead 
and 5% profit.” 


Who does what. . A final set of 
figures offering a clue to how much 
work agencies are devoting to col- 
lateral 
work was found in replies to the 
Please list the 


number of persons at your agency 


materials and marketing 


following question: 


who spend more than half time on 


catalogs, direct mail, market re- 


search, audio-visual aids, trade 
shows, public relations and publicity. 

Catalogs got the most attention 
from persons spending half time or 
more on that type of work. Among 
some 100 replies, 50 showed at least 
one person spending half time or 
more on catalogs. The others fol- 
lowed in this order: direct mail, 46; 
publicity and p. r., 41; market re- 
search, 37; trade shows, 14; and 
audio-visual, 12. * 
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The printed matter 


MONSTER 


can be harnessed 


By William Steiner 
Steiner & Koob 
Direct Mail Counse 


1 


New York 


= In many an industrial advertising 
program, printed promotion has been 
allowed to become a monster — a 
wasteful part of the whole promo- 
tion program which is not doing its 
job. In his article in the November 
issue, Harold Elfenbein got to the 
heart of the reason when he pointed 
out that printed matter is often 


Turning out sales literature can get out of hand 


. « « but this adman says it needn't. Turn the monster into a 


handled as a stepchild of the whole 
program by an overworked adver- 
tising executive. 

When that happens, a powerful 
selling tool is badly misused. Be- 
cause the industrial advertiser sells 
a selective market, he has an un- 
usual opportunity to make the sales 
promotion and direct mail parts of 
the program become the real work- 
horse of his selling effort. It becomes 
the ideal method for getting the 
greatest possible gain from all other 
advertising efforts. 


workhorse. Here’s how 


Master plan needed . . In most 
industrial programs we have seen in 
recent years, the problem has not 
been that of budget. Usually much 
of the material is, in fact, too elabo- 
rate and costly. Often mailings and 
house magazines are sent to overlong 
circulation lists, prepared in hand- 
some formats too large for conven- 
ient filing. 

The whole problem comes back 
to the need for a coordinated ad- 
vertising and sales promotion plan. 
Instead of deciding to send a series 
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How it started. . 


In the November, 1955, issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Harold Elfen- 
bein, advertising manager, Parker- 
Kalon Div., General 
Telephone Corp., explored the rea- 
sons why printed matter often be- 
comes a monster of the industrial 
advertising program. In this article, 
by one of the partners in a New 
York direct mail and sales promo- 
tion counseling organization, the 
writer outlines how printed matter 
can become a major sales producer 
for the industrial advertiser. Mr. 
Steiner writes from extensive ex- 
perience of his organization in 
building scores of successful pro- 
grams for its clients, who are largely 
engaged in selling products and 
services to business executives. 


American 





of brochures, issue a house organ, 
mail annual reports to clients, a 
master plan should be designed to 
meet objectives and to tie together 
the whole program — from the space 
advertising to the actual sales activ- 
ity. 

How should such a plan be made? 

First, the industrial advertising 
manager must be considered by 
management to be on a management 
level. Working with the sales man- 
ager, the advertising agency, public 
relations, direct mail and sales pro- 
motion counselors — and using the 
knowhow of each of them to the 
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fullest — a sound plan can be cre- 
ated. 


Monster to stepchild? . . After the 
outline of the plan is completed, 
there is the important job of making 
it work. This is the danger point. It 
is important that printed matter does 
not become the stepchild — the 
weak link in the chain. 

There is no one way to solve this 
problem. Each industrial advertiser 
must meet his own requirements. 
Here are various methods in which 
it is done — both good and bad: 


1. The advertising agency may 
handle the printed matter program. 
A few agencies have special depart- 
ments to do this. Others retain out- 
side specialists and supervise their 
client’s program. 

If the agency is to handle the 
program it is important that it be 
paid to do so. It isn’t fair to the 
agency — nor is it good business — 
to expect it to throw in sales promo- 
tion and direct mail, thinking, plan- 
ning and creative work without com- 
pensation over the 15% commission. 
Most industrial programs just don’t 
produce nearly enough compensa- 
tion, via commission, for the work 
and time involved in a sound pro- 
gram. A special added fee arrange- 
ment should be worked out. 


2. The advertising manager may 
handle the program. In a limited 
number of cases, there is a large 
enough internal department to han- 
dle the whole program. If this is 
done, however, it is important that 
specialists be added to the staff. It is 
a mistake to turn this important job 
over to the new cub copywriter just 
out of college. In some more tech- 
nical fields, the advertising man- 
ager may feel he wants to control 
the program and can retain outside 
specialists to actually plan and pro- 
duce it. 


3. Creative printers often offer to 
do this work free. This is a false 
economy. Such an important sales 
tool cannot usually be effectively 
left to a supplier. You get what you 
pay for and the printer should be 
used to do a good production job. 
Many creative printers can provide 
excellent help in planning formats 
and production ideas. But remem- 
ber, they are graphic arts craftsmen 


and can be of greatest help in this 
field. 


4. Free lance direct mail and sales 
promotion copywriters can be used. 
This may be the best solution for the 
industrial advertiser not located 
near any of the larger centers where 
specialized agencies and counselors 
are located — especially if technical 
developments require frequent per- 
sonal contact. 


5. Sales promotion and direct mail 
counselors may be retained. These 
organizations of specialists can take 
over the whole program and provide 
the missing link between the work 
of the advertising agency and public 
relations counselors. One advantage 
of using a counseling organization 
on a retainer basis is that the adver- 
tising manager gains a full sales 
promotion department staffed by 
specialists — but pays only for the 
time his programs require. 


Taming the monster .. After the 
method is decided upon, a program 
of planned sales development can be 
built to meet the industrial adver- 
tiser’s objectives — to sell the bene- 
fits of the advertiser’s products or 
services in terms of the customer’s 
and prospect’s interests. 

Such a program, planned and ex- 
ecuted by specialists, can solve each 
of the problems involved in: 


> Reaching the right people through 
skillful list building and handling 


> Coordinating the program with all 
other sales efforts 


> Providing the kind of printed ma- 
terial that will be read, used and 
acted upon 


> Using a program to meet ob- 
jectives rather than merely to satisfy 
front office vanity. 


And the comptroller will be 
pleasantly surprised to discover that 
the whole program will be far more 
effective as a sales builder — and 
often at the same or less cost — than 
many of the present programs which 
are wasting valuable promotion dol- 
lars. 

Yes, the printed matter monster, 
properly harnessed, can be one of 
the hardest working members of the 
selling team — by working each 
dollar in the budget harder. * 











Here it is . . Mailer (above) ann 
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that new annual report is coming. 


color 


cover (top right) combines scenic 


beauty with company promotion. 


New annual report. . 


Give ‘em fun and facts 


# Annual reports don’t have to be 
dull. And Arizona Public Service 
Co. proves it with its 1955 report, 
which looks like a well-edited Sun-- 
day newspaper supplement. 

The report is as readable as it is 
smart looking, with articles by top 
company officials telling what the 
company means to its customers, its 
employes and its area as well as to 
the stockholders. 

The human interest touch—with 











pictures of people in everyday activ- 
ities and stories about people at work 
and play—seems to be the report’s 
principal appeal. 

But the necessary financial facts 
are there, too, presented in graphs 
and tables so that they make as easy 
reading—almost—as the articles and 
picture stories. 2 
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services ‘‘automated” 














Facts . . Two-color graphs show sales, 
number of customers. Easy way to give 
necessary annual report information, 
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Do-it-yourself overseas . . Old Glory waves welcome at 





permanent glass-wall pavilion for U. S. exhibitors featuring d 


yourself at International Trade Fair in Paris. 





By Stanley E. Cohen 


= With U. S. business men search- 
ing for new ways to develop con- 
tacts in overseas markets in all parts 
of the world, hundreds of companies 
are finding it useful to keep in- 
formed about the trade fair pro- 
motion activities which have been 
built up in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

As a result of the strong personal 
interest of President Eisenhower, 
the Commerce Department has ar- 
ranged official U. S. government 
participation in many of the world’s 
most important trade fairs during 
the past year. 

In addition, however, it has set up 
an information center about trade 
fairs which is equipped to provide 
U. S. business men with full infor- 
mation about any fair anywhere in 
the world merely for the asking. 

While trade fairs have been a key 
marketing medium in many parts 
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of the world for centuries, the im- 
portance of fairs and the techniques 
for participating in them are rela- 
tively unknown to many U. S. firms. 

Less than two years ago our own 
government discovered to its dis- 
may that the Soviets were reaching 
millions of people in neutral and 
pro-western areas through elaborate 
participation in the great fairs which 
are traditional events there. 

With Congressional approval, the 
President called on the Department 
of Commerce to establish an Office 
of International Trade Fairs. Under 
its supervision, official U. S. exhibits 
were arranged in 33 fairs between 
August, 1954, and May, 1956. Equal- 
ly extensive plans are contemplated 
for the coming year. 

From reports sent back from non- 
government sources, the official U. 
S. exhibits, while modest, have been 
imaginative and impressive. Work- 
ing closely with business, the de- 
partment has been able to work out 
individually tailored exhibits on 
themes specially selected for each 
fair. Generally these displays have 
heavily outdrawn the far more elab- 
orate Soviet counterparts. 

But the government believes its 
budget of roughly $2,500,000 can 
represent little more than “seed 
money” so far as exploration of the 
trade fair medium is concerned. The 
official exhibits themselves are pos- 
sible only because hundreds of com- 
panies have loaned the items which 
are needed for the displays. In ad- 
dition, the government is deliber- 


U. S. invitation.. 


Mr. Seller, 
meet Mr. Buyer 
— overseas 


Uncle Sam offers you expert assistance 


in using 170 trade fairs in 40 countries 


to find industrial customers abroad 








ately encouraging companies to es- 
tablish independent exhibits in an 
effort to develop foreign outlets for 
their products. 


How fairs help you. . In all there 
are three types of government ac- 
tivity in the trade fair field which 
can be useful to a U. S. company. 
In many instances, there is the pos- 
sibility of participating in the of- 
ficial display itself. Secondly, there 
are the steps that have been taken 
to facilitate participation on an in- 
dependent basis. Finally, there is 
the work of the trade missions, 
which have been sent abroad by the 
department to meet with foreign 
business men who attend trade 
fairs in the hope of learning more 
about the opportunities to buy or 
sell in the U. S. 

Official U. S. exhibits are planned 
around a central theme selected by 
diplomatic experts as best suited 
for a particular occasion. Trade as- 
sociations and individual companies 
are asked to contribute equipment 
needed to carry out the display. But 
aside from identification with the 
display, there are no additional ad- 
vertising or promotional opportuni- 
ties for companies participating. 


U. S. pays your shipping . . 
Nevertheless participation in the of- 
ficial display has many advantages. 
At some recent fairs complete lists 
of participating companies have been 
distributed by the management of 
the U. S. display. Moreover, the 




















trade-mark or distinctive features 
of a particular product will be ap- 
parent to visitors, and many com- 
panies feel they benefit from iden- 
tification with the official display. 
Also, the cost of participation is 
limited, since the government pays 
shipping costs from dockside, and 
takes care of arranging and man- 
ning the exhibit. 

More than 1,500 companies have 
been approached, or have voluntar- 
ily come forward to provide equip- 
ment for the official displays, rang- 
ing from model electric trains to 
the latest in nuclear power equip- 
ment. In Paris recently more than 
200 firms provided equipment for a 
display on “do-it-yourself”, which 
was the official U. S. project for the 
Foire de Paris. Frenchmen visiting 
this display saw full scale home 
workshops; home decorating items, 
including do-it-yourself wallpaper 
and tile setting sets; home canning 
and freezing operations; sewing, rig 
making and pattern work; hunting 
and fishing equipment; and other 
leisure time equipment, all loaned 
by U.S. businesses which reported- 
ly do a $7 billion annual volume in 
the domestic market. 

In its selection of fairs for official 
displays, the government is inter- 
ested in the “most mileage” for its 
propaganda dollar, so it concentrates 
on the big consumer-oriented fairs 
which attract millions of visitors. 
Such fairs represent one of the most 
effective institutional advertising op- 
portunities outside the U. S. But in 
addition, there are scores of more 
specialized fairs which are of great 
commercial importance that must 


Sales impetus . . Foreign trade fair 
story . . of big sales opportunity for U. S. 


industrial companies .. is told in 


these 
pictures, starting at top: 


1. Big, spectacular U. S. exhibits attract 
powerfully . as did Burma-Shell at In- 
dian Industries Fair at New Delhi. 


2. Buyers and public were impressed by 
Link-Belt Co. conveyor exhibit, New Delhi. 


3. To help U. S. exhibitors get most for 


their money, team of consultants (com- 


posed of distinguished U. S. business men) 
mans information desk 


to help foreign 


buyers at trade fairs. 
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Service . . Bi-lingual secretaries work for Ur 


necessarily be by-passed so far as 
official displays are concerned. 


170 trade fairs . . Recent Com- 
merce Department surveys show 
that more than 170 trade fairs were 
held in 40 countries in 1955, attract- 
ing nearly 30,000,000 persons. Some 
35 were the international fair type, 
displaying a wide range of domestic 
and foreign merchandise. Some of 
the newer fairs, such as the New 
Delhi, Djakarta, Izmar and Bogota 
fairs, included entertainment fea- 
tures, cultural and social propagan- 
da displays and institutional adver- 
tising to an extent not normal to 
older fairs. 

In industrial nations 
France, Germany and Italy as many 
as five or ten fairs are held annual- 
ly. Milan’s fair in 1955, for example, 
attracted 12,738 exhibitors, includ- 
ing 3,756 foreign. It covered over 
4,300,000 square feet, including 2,- 
139,000 square feet of exhibits, and 
attracted 4,000,000 visitors, including 
90,000 buyers from 112 countries. 


such as 


Bulletins tell about fairs .. 
Many U. S. companies hear about 
trade fair opportunities from their 
agents abroad. To provide expert 
impartial information here, the Of- 
fice of International Trade has just 
published a whole series of bulletins 
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giving a country-by-country run 
down, including full information 
about the vital statistics of each fair, 
entry dates, costs, facilities, etc. 
Known as Part 5 of the World Trade 
Information Series, these bulletins 
are available for 20c each from 
Commerce Department field offices, 
or from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25 D.C. 

Besides equipping itself with com- 
plete information about trade fair 
opportunities, Office of International 
Trade Fairs is preparing to assist 
in increasing the effectiveness of 
private U. S. displays. Government 
representatives in various countries 
will often help individual companies 
iron out the many technicalities in- 
volved in planning and arranging 
a display. 

A special effort is made to see 
that each exhibitor gets the full 
benefit of whatever good will there 
may be for the U. S. and its prod- 
ucts. Sometimes the private dis- 
plays are grouped around the of- 
ficial U. S. display. But at most 
fairs, U. S. products find themselves 
exhibited side by side with similar 
items of foreign competitors. 


Arm badges, too. . To add some- 
thing special to the U. S. display, 
Office of International Trade Fairs 
has developed a special emblem 


which identifies a U. S. product, 
wherever it is displayed at a fair. 
Also used as badges and arm bands, 
the emblem is used by all U. S. per- 
sonnel attending a trade fair. 

A final word about the trade mis- 
sion program. Linked directly to the 
government’s participation in trade 
fairs, these missions benefit U. S. 
companies whether or not they are 
participating in the fair. 

Composed of three or four dis- 
tinguished U. S. business men, each 
team spends six to eight weeks 
abroad. Its chief assignment is to 
man an information desk at the 
U. S. display at the trade fair, and 
to answer questions raised by visit- 
ing foreign buyers. In addition, how- 
ever, these missions have been ar- 
riving abroad well in advance of 
the fairs, touring principal cities, 
and meeting with thousands of busi- 
ness men who want to know how 
they can reach sources or outlets 
in the U. S. 

Some 27 of these trade missions 
have been abroad, and have talked 
with an estimated 11,000 foreign 
business men in more than 160 cities. 
Another 9,000 were individually in- 
terviewed at the fairs, and there 
were general inquiries from a total 
of 65,000 “business contacts.” 


Executives to help you .. The 
list of 50 business men who have 
participated in these missions in- 
cludes presidents, executive vice- 
presidents and top officials of some 
of the country’s best known firms. 
The missions do not arrange any 
direct contacts, of course. In most 
instances they explain how to go 
about making U. S. contacts. 

An integral part of their opera- 
tion is an extensive library of trade 
and business directories, business 
publications, marketing reports, etc., 
which are used to indicate the 
sources of information which foreign 
business men can consult in order 
to fit into U. S. marketing patterns. 
In some instances these technical 
“libraries” have been such a revela- 
tion to foreign business men that 
the U. S. has scored real “coups” 
simply by graciously donating the 
commercial library to some local in- 
stitution, where it can be available 
for future consultation by business 


men, * 
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12 rules.. 


How to improve your 
press relations 


Do you quake when a reporter asks you a question, and 


writhe when you see what you said in print? Then read 


this and learn how to meet the press with aplomb 


By Clifford W. Hale 

Manager, Public Relations 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


= “I was misquoted,” is a remark 
you often hear among business peo- 
ple. Who, then, can put the record 
straight for the man who naively 
talked out of turn, talked too much, 
or didn’t talk at all, when queried 
by the press? 

When pressed for an explanation 
of their reluctance to be coopera- 
tive with the press, company officials 
too often cite some previous situa- 
tion when they say they were em- 
barrassed by the press. As Harvard 
PR man William M. Pinkerton has 
pointed out: “. .. the real trouble is 
surprise at the naked look of the 
spoken word.” 


“Unfavorable” press quotes usu- 
ally result from an inclination on 
the part of business men to be either 
too cautious or too outspoken. Un- 
der these circumstances, the busi- 
ness executive is generally respon- 
sible for his own discomfort. Too 
few business people seem to recog- 
nize the need for a continuing self 
improvement in the art of commu- 
nicating. 


Patience plus coaching . . Learn- 
ing to get along with the press is a 
skill required of every well-trained 
business executive. Like all skills, 
it requires patience, a little coach- 
ing and some actual practice in 
press relations. The intelligent and 
mature executive recognizes this 
obligation and knows how, and 


y a 


when, to anticipate good press re- 
lations. 

Before you can accomplish this, 
you must be able to understand the 
people you are dealing with. By and 
large, the working press is com- 
posed of a breed of people who like 
journalism for what it is — a racy, 
fast-moving world where there is 
never any boredom. 

The newsman never lacks for ex- 
citement, intrigue, or a firsthand 
knowledge of what is taking place 
in the world round about him. 
Above all, he likes to write a good 
story and deal with news which 
is both and original - 
and be first with the news on his 
“beat” if he can accomplish it. 


authentic 


If an editor or reporter is to per- 
form his task efficiently, and meet 
deadlines, he 


his cannot compro- 


mise with situations. He must re- 
solve them in the best way he can. 
He is usually fair and scrupulous 
about his task even though his ac- 
tions from time to time may appear 
less than scrupulous. 

If his attitude is curt and hard- 
boiled, it is an attribute of his pro- 
fession and is seldom a_ personal 
trait, for every reporter chides him- 
self privately, at one time or an- 
other, for trespassing on the lives or 
events of those whom fate and cir- 
cumstance involve in the news. 

A “diffidence in human relations” 
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of which newsman-literary man 
Heywood Broun complained, lies 
behind much of the misunderstand- 
ing which exists between the press 
and business. The seeming indif- 
ference which business often ex- 
periences from the press is perhaps 
only a professional pose. If the 
newspaper reporter or the editor 
sometimes carries a chip on his 
shoulder when he encounters busi- 
ness men, it is mostly a reflex to 
ward off the self-same diffidence 
and reluctance of many business 
men to co-operate with the press. 


Tough competition . . To properly 
understand the newsman or editor’s 
job, one needs to appreciate the me- 
chanics of publishing a newspaper 
or the rounding up of a newscast or 
a magazine business review. A 
newspaper is a distillation of news 
gathered from the four corners of 
the globe, with a liberal addition of 
staff-written news on the home 
front. Each day the wire services, 
which feed the newspaper or ra- 
dio station with a teletype service, 
clatter incessantly around the clock 
piling up news stories and articles 
for the next edition. 

The mere task of editing this 
avalanche of news into the most 
newsworthy paper establishes al- 
most prohibitive odds that any rou- 
tine business story will reach the 
composing room, let alone the press 
room. This is the kind of competition 
your business news story is up 
against. No matter how important 
it seems to you, it must take its 
chances on_ beating 
newsworthy story into print. 

The ability of your company to 


every other 


get into the news, and particularly 
the ability of your public relations 
people to whom the 
usually falls, depends therefore on 
the effectiveness of your individual 


assignment 


press relations, the proper timing 
and the good will which exists be- 
tween your company and the press. 


How it’s done . .The accomplish- 
ment of good press relations quite 
logically belongs to those who have 
learned to deal cordially and intelli- 
gently with the press. The ability to 
give a satisfactory interview, and to 
interpret an event or news situation 
on behalf of your company or your 
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12 rules for better press relations 
Answer requests for news with urgency. 
Don’t ask the press for special favors. 
Divorce your information and your advertising. 
Give the reporter an ‘exclusive’ when he deserves it. 
Use language that is easily understood. 
Avoid the use of ‘off the record.’ 
Don’t hold a press conference unless your news is worth it. 
Never be patronizing with the press. 
Never high-hat press photographers. 
Never offer reporters or editors money. 


Be generous with your time when talking to newsmen. 


Consult your public relations department. 


industry is primarily dependent on 
your knowledge of the assignment, 
and your preparedness to match an- 
swer for question in a sincere and 
useful manner. 

To achieve some skill in handling 
the press you must first assess those 
with whom you will be dealing, and 
the extent to which you are totally 
and honestly prepared to collabo- 
rate with the trade and business 
press. 

In the 
newsman is reporting you. If the 
subject is not fully explored to your 
satisfaction, you have the privilege 
of adding or interpreting the facts 
which may be paramount from your 


personal interview the 


point of view. 

But since it is his interview, and 
it is your privilege to communicate, 
you must be prepared for a printed 
version which he or his editor deems 
appropriate and newsworthy. 

On the surface it appears to be a 
gamble. In reality you will be sur- 
prised at the judgment and clarity 
with which your facts 
often are reported. Always remem- 
ber the writer is seeking informa- 
tion of public interest, and is 
searching for facts which are new 
or of social or commercial signifi- 
cance. 


views or 


Help from the PR man... A good 
interview or even casual press con- 
tacts often are accomplished with 


better results when a public rela- 
tions staffer or your PR counsel sits 
in as an observer. This routine will 
ease the pressure of questions. It 
permits the public relations man to 
interpret or guide the interview in 
the direction the newsmen desire, 
without obligating them to do all 
the leading. It also allows the pub- 
lic relations man an opportunity to 
reflect on the import of the ques- 
tioning. He may suggest further in- 
formation which may be volun- 
teered. 


Follow these rules . . Good press 
relations recommend definite rules 
of conduct toward the press. These 
rules of behavior apply equally to 
all individuals, public relations de- 
partments, and corporations, if each 
is to obtain consistent results, and is 
to retain the respect and goodwill 
of the press. Here are the rules. 


1. Be prepared to answer requests 
for news with the same urgency 
which you give to the unsolicited 
releases which you direct to the 
press. Establish a two-way policy 
on information. 


2. Never ask the press for a 
“break” or request them to play 
down a news story. Meet the situ- 
ation with facts and comment. 


3. Never solicit news stories by at- 
taching advertising insertion orders! 





Divorce your information and your 
advertising. 


4. If a reporter is first with the in- 
quiry and no press release has been 
anticipated on the news, be sure to 
give him the story on an exclusive 
basis. 


5. Learn to write or talk in a news 
fashion, and use language which is 
easily understood. Keep your news 
story factual and interesting, and let 
the reporter do the rest. 


6. Avoid the use of “off the record.” 
If your information is not for publi- 
cation, don’t say it. Keep the inter- 
view on the record. Your public re- 
lations department will know when 
to discuss off-the-record informa- 
tion. 


7. Never entertain the press in a 
lavish manner to cover up for a 
press conference in which little or 
no news is to be given out. A press 
conference is a business event to 
which busy reporters and colum- 
nists are invited for only one pur- 
pose — news. 


8. Never be patronizing with the 
press. If you can’t be casual and 
informal, send along someone who 
can. 


9. Never highhat press photogra- 
phers. If you are in a situation 
which calls for pictures, and have a 
responsibility to pose, agree gra- 
ciously. If necessary, you can kid 
your way out of an embarrassing 
situation. They will understand. 


10. Never offer reporters or editors 
money. If their efforts have been 
rewarding, a Christmas gift in the 
form of merchandise may be ac- 
ceptable but generally speaking, 
they are personally satisfied with 
a job well done, and your compli- 
ments for the effort. 


11. Be as generous with your time 
as business conditions will permit. 
Always schedule time for the press 
if they desire to interview you or 
seek to know the purpose of your 
visit when you are traveling. 


12. Be guided by the advice of your 
public relations department at all 
times, and when in doubt consult 
them for their advice and experi- 
ence in your press relations. a 


Know more, sell more .. 


Data from distributor 
invoices helps sales 


Distributors balked at first, but Parker 


talked them into it. Now every distributor 


sends in his invoices. The data tabulated 


By O. O. Royer 
Manager, Sales Statistics 
& Market Research 
Parker Appliance Co. 


Cleveland 


= You can do a better job of sell- 
ing through distributors if you get 
and use certain basic sales data that 
they have at their fingertips. 

The data includes a continuing 
record of what each of your distrib- 
utor’s customers buys, how much 
he buys and when he buys it. 

You can get this information 
from the invoices issued by the dis- 
tributor when he sells your prod- 
ucts. He probably won't tabulate 
the data from the invoices because 
the cost is prohibitive, but if you 
persuade him to send you a copy 
of every invoice on sales of your 
products, you can make your own 
tabulation. 

That is what we have done at 
Parker with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Three problems . . Parker’s basic 
sales problems, like those of almost 
any manufacturer selling through 
distributors, were these: 


» Forecasting which you need 
before you can start planning. You 
need to appraise future business 
conditions generally and the indus- 
tries you sell to particularly. 


> Planning . . including decisions on 
financial requirements, equipment, 
personnel, levels of production and 
inventories. 


by Parker is helping everyone. 





» Evaluation of the selling program 
. a continuous task, for if the sell- 
ing program sags, the company 
suffers, regardless of how well its 
other problems are solved. And 
even if the selling program is get- 
ting by, it may be falling short of 
maximum potential. 

The company 
problems and decided it needed 
more information from its distrib- 


recognized these 


utors in order to handle them prop- 
erly. 


We talked them into it . . Selling 
the distributor on the value of pro- 
viding extra copies of invoices was 
no easy task. He voiced many ob- 
jections. Some distributors felt that 
this activity meant trespassing by 
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an outsider. Tradition was contrary 
to such a practice. 

Furthermore, there seemed to be 
an inherent fear that Parker would 
use the invoices to its advantage 
but to the disadvantage of the dis- 
tributor. 

Each of these points was met 
frankly. Parker guaranteed that all 
data would be confidential. Assur- 
ances were given that the invoices 
would not be used for policing 
prices or for studying any problems 
except those which were basic to 
market research. Finally, we pointed 
out that the resulting sales analy- 
sis reports would be available to the 
distributor. , 

Most of the more aggressive and 
energetic distributors accepted the 
plan immediately. Others remained 
dubious for quite a while. But the 
acceptance is now complete and on 
a national scale. In fact, invoices 
which cover both Parker products 
and other products are normally in- 
cluded. 

Although the program was sold 
and accepted originally on its theo- 
retical merits, the outcome has been 
so valuable both to the distributors 
and to the company that furnishing 
invoices is now a requirement for 
new distributors who may become 
a part of the selling organization. 


How it works . .The second major 
phase was to adopt a program of 
sales analysis which would be use- 
ful to the distributors and to Parker 
sales management as well as to its 
market research department. This 
phase of the program was one of 
the major factors in the ready 
agreement by many distributors to 
cooperate. 

The aim was to inaugurate reports 
that would show trends of buying 
by individual customers, by type of 
industry and by product classifica- 
tions. The reports that were finally 
developed were issued on a monthly 
basis and were furnished to the dis- 
tributors. A manual was also sup- 
plied which explained the entire 
project and its aims. Also, sug- 
gestions were made regarding the 
most effective way to use the re- 
ports. 

Table 1 represents a sample of the 
first report. This report was partic- 
ularly valuable to the supervisor of 
field selling. The suggested ques- 
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Table 1 


DISTRIBUTOR “X": NET SHIPMENTS TO MAJOR ACCOUNTS 


Company oe. 
812.80 
1,298.20 


553.11 


720.49 
532.80 
2,850.97 
102.20 
895.71 
$10,744.23 
1,654.93 
$12,399.16 


re | 8) | 


Total Major Accounts 
Other Accounts 
Total Accounts 


Table 2 


5297.85 


September 
$ 638.20 


August 
_$ 1,254.71 








2509.89 


563.27 


1049.75 


cm 


2,348.95 


476.21 
' 3,105.63 
2,476.95 1,492.85 — 
981.17 7a. | 
$10,051.09 | —s $11,474.86 | 
2,785.68 2,908.23 _ 


__ 2,908.23 
$12,836.77 $14,383.09 


DISTRIBUTOR "XX": VOLUME OF MAJOR & MINOR ACCOUNTS 


No. 


Major Accounts att 


Other Accounts 20 


Total Accounts 29 


No. — | 


Major Accounts [ i, 
Other Accounts ; 18 
Total Accounts 25 


No. 
Major Accounts | 8 
Other Accounts | 16 
Total Accounts T 94 


tions to answer in analyzing this 

report, although they are not neces- 

sarily answered by Table 1, include 
the following: 

1. Is the pattern of buying of the 
individual company consistent 
with its own past record? Buy- 
ing may indicate a one-month, 
six-month or some other periodic 
cycle. 

Is the pattern of buying of an 
individual company consistent 
with others in the same indus- 
try? 

Does the trend of buying of an 
individual company show an in- 
crease or a decrease? In either 
situation the reason should be 
known. 

Is the trend of total buying in 
line with the trend of general 
business? If sales increase 25% 


July 
Pct. =! Volume Pct. 
31.0 $10,744.23 


69.0 =, 654.93 ___ 133 
100.0 $12,399.16 
August 


Pct. ; Volume 











“28.0 $10,051.09 _ 
72.0 +«|§=& 2,785.68 
100.0 | $12,836.77 
September 
Pct. Volume 
33.3 | $11,474.86 
66.7 | 2,908.23 
100.0 | $14,383.09 





while during the same period 
general business increases 50%, 
this may be cause for concern. 
Is the trend of buying in line 
with the trend of activity of the 
industry in which each com- 
pany is a representative? 

Does the volume of sales indi- 
cate an original equipment or a 
maintenance account? 


Ifthe customer purchases for 
original equipment, is the exact 
application known? 

What was the total amount of 
purchases made by each custom- 
er of Parker products and sim- 
ilar products from competitors 
in each given period? 

Is the customer utilizing Parker 
or Parker type products in all 
possible types of installations? 





Table 3 
DISTRIBUTOR "“X": MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SALES VOLUME & DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY 


September 
Pct. Volume Pct. 
60.95 P 
415.16 | 62.9 


July August 
Volume Pct. Volume 
85.20 | a} $ 116.20 9 $ 
34089 = 2.8 


i aa aa a 
Contract Construction wee 
Manufacturing 

Ordnance & Accessories 

Food Products 

Textile Mill Prod. 

Paper & Allied Prod. 

Chemical & Allied Prod. 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metal Prod. 

Machinery 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation Equip. 

Instrument & Control 
at. 

| (Total Mfg.) 

E Transportation & Utilities 

hk Wholesale Trade 

[ Retail Trade 

L Services 





129.15 
300.00 


27.60 85.76 
112.80 
542.76 

1,293.71 
345.25 
477.18 

5,492.30 


420.18 
865.20 
380.19 
203.80 
7,899.63 


580.27 
10.00 
28.98 

6,382.75 


1,639.45 
345.75 
1,121.01 


(13,304.36) 
301.21 


2,197.53 
855.90 
1,237.40 


(11,320.43) 
216.45 aE. 
85.90 | I 
176.29 1.4 
45.75 A 
103.82 8 
24.43 | 2 
$12,399.16 100.0 


1,820.79 
516.28 
814.92 


(11,501.75) 
829.07 
17.40 
102.16 
16.00 
212.58 142.76 
41.61 3 | 7.66 
$12,836.77 $14,383.09 


150.99 


Government _ 
| Sinoetancows _ 


Total — 
| 


NET SHIPMENTS BY PRODUCTS 


September 
Volume Pct. 
$ 6,172.80 
2,498.75 
816.65 
4,317.77 


July August 
Volume 
$ 5,620.17 
2,217.90 
1,296.10 
3,152.18 


_ Product _ Volume 


| Tube Fittings | $ 4,792.80 


| Hose Fittings ier Seen ener 2,1 10.50 J 
393.08 


| Tube Working Tools : 
4,817.19 


_ Synthetic Rubber O-Rings 
_ Misc. Tube System Components __ 
Total 


10. Does the list include all major 
potential accounts in each in- 
dustry for a specific territory? 

11. What per cent of potential pur- 
chases do actual purchases rep- 
resent? The answer to this 
question is dependent on the 
answers to the previous three 
questions and is the result of 
cooperative work by the distrib- 
utor and Parker. 

12. Does any account represent a 
new customer for which special 
action is necessary? 

13. Does any account represent a 
new customer in a new industry 
which might indicate new ap- 
plications of products for other 
firms? 

14. Does any customer represent 
a special account which would 


$12,399.16 


285.59 550.42 


$12,836.77 | 


not normally use Parker prod- 
ucts? It is unwise to consider 
purely defense business as nor- 
mal sales; it is equally unfor- 
tunate to assume that new cus- 
tomers secured through defense 
activities may not be potential 
customers in normal competi- 
tive times. 

What is the main reason for 
the customer’s purchase of 
Parker products? Is it quality, 
service, prestige, friendship or 
accident? 


80-20 ratio . . Table 2 was a by- 
product of the basic analysis and 
was submitted originally on a trial 
basis. Distributors, however, in- 
sisted this was important not be- 
cause their sales followed a normal 
rule-of-thumb pattern which says 


577.12 
$14,383.09 


20% of one’s accounts furnish 80% 

of the dollar volume, but because 

they were able to determine what 
their pattern was and to take neces- 
sary steps if the pattern changed 
unfavorably. 

Again a checklist was submitted 
as follows: 

1. Is the relationship of the num- 
ber of major accounts to dollar 
volume from these accounts 
reasonably consistent from 
month to month? 

Is enough time being spent with 
major accounts? 

Is too much time being spent 
with minor accounts? 

Is the relationship of the num- 
ber of major 
number of minor accounts favor- 
able? 


accounts to the 
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INDEX OF ORDERS TO PARKER AND SALES TO CUSTOMERS 
By Distributor “X” 


























Jan. Feb. Mar, Apr. May June 


July 


Distributor Orders to Parker 


— —-— Distributor Sales to Customers 


5. Is the number of major accounts 
adequate to maintain a reason- 
ably high level of sales should a 
decrease in sales to a few major 
accounts decline? This is the 
problem of evaluating the pro- 
verbial situation when one may 
have all his eggs in one basket. 


Sales by industry . . Table 3 was 
the stock-in-trade of the market 
research department. This was of 
inestimable value in studying mar- 
kets, evaluating potentials and, in 
short, performing the regular func- 
tions of market analysis. The check- 
list indicates the suggested approach 
which either Parker or the distrib- 
utor could take. Parker naturally 
assumed the major responsibility in 
this area. 

1. Is the pattern of sales to various 
industries similar to the pattern 
of potential sales? 

Are sales spread over a maxi- 
mum number of industries which 
utilize Parker type products? 
What percentage of potential 
sales do the sales in each indus- 
try represent? 

Is the trend of sales in each in- 
dustry similar to the trend of 
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business in that industry? 

5. Are 
which sales had not been an- 
ticipated? 


industries represented for 


Sales by product. . Table 4 again 

had particular immediate merit. The 

review in terms of inventory re- 
quirements was extremely valuable. 

Again a checklist was provided as 

follows: 

1. Is the total pattern of sales by 
type of product consistent from 
month to month? 

Is the trend of sales for any 
given product either favorable or 
unfavorable? 

Are sales for each category of 
products in the proper relation- 
ship to the inventory maintained 
for those products? 


What it does for you . . Evalu- 
ation was the third phase of the 
project. The evaluation has been 
continuous, and from time to time 
certain modifications and _ refine- 
ments have been instituted. Now, 
after three years’ experience, cer- 
tain major conclusions have evolved. 

First, the entire project has been 
sound. Al- 


proved mechanically 


though it takes considerable time 
to initiate any one company into 
the program due to establishing 
basic codes, later operations tend to 
be more or less routine. 

Second, the project furnishes the 
manufacturer a means of obtaining 
reliable information regarding his 
sales to end users of his product. 

To illustrate, the chart on this 
page indicates a typical situation. 
Based on orders from this distrib- 
utor Parker would assume that, be- 
ginning with May, business was 
gradually decreasing. However, the 
real situation is that business held 
steady for the first half of the year 
and then, after the seasonal slump 
in July, a steady increase was evi- 
dent for the remainder of the year. 

In short, if Parker assumes from 
distributors’ orders that the demand 
for its products is declining and ad- 
justs its production levels accord- 
ingly, real difficulties arise when 
the distributors start to place orders 
that, would correct their inventory 
and current demand situation. Park- 
er would be hard pressed to meet 
requested delivery schedules, and 
lost business could very well result. 

Third, the plan furnishes sales 
managers and salesmen a quick way 
to review sales situations with spe- 
cific companies which purchase 
through distributors. This has proved 
extremely valuable for salesmen al- 
ready established in a territory, as 
well as to newly assigned salesmen. 

Fourth, the program has pointed 
to new plans for appraising poten- 
tial accounts and for maintaining 
continuous records of sales perform- 
ance in line with forecasts applied 
to individual accounts. 

Fifth, the manufacturer and the 
distributor have developed a mutual 
interest in solving common sales 
problems. Each has also acquired a 
new appreciation of the sales prob- 
lems peculiar to the other. In short, 
the entire program has stimulated 
more. aggressive selling effort 
through a policy of merchandising 
through distributors. 

Sixth, compilation of all reports 
can be combined io show total sales 
to each purchaser of Parker prod- 
ucts. The Parker sales management 
and sales engineers then know the 
buying status of each customer in 


each territory. a 





Tough customer . . Sales training instructor 
played by instructor 


give presentation to hard-to-sell pros; 


True-to-life technique . . 


James Remmer (right) s 


Sales training uses 
fough make-believe 


A. B. Dick Co. sales training course creates real life 


selling situations which teach salesmen not only how to 


sell a product, but also how to sell an idea. . 


By Harold Cheney S 


tles Training Dir 


® Take an excellent new product — 
one your research and engineering 
people have taken years to develop 
— serve it to an enthusiastic but 
undertrained selling force, and you 
may easily wind up with sales in- 
digestion of serious proportions. 
Just as it’s a rare prescription that 
will cure all ills, there’s seldom a 
product that will suit every pros- 
pect the salesman can find. And 
selling even the best product for the 


wrong use has damaged many a 
company’s name. 

This was the possibility that re- 
cently faced A. B. Dick Co. Several 
months ago we introduced an offset 
duplicator that had been eagerly 
awaited by our distributor organiza- 
tion. It represented virtually the 
first substantial improvement in the 
offset duplicator field in 15 years. It 
had been so eagerly anticipated that 
we could see the possibility of our 


salesmen selling it to prospects who 
could use one of our other products 
to better advantage. 

The result, of course, would be a 
dissatisfied customer and a_ poor 
sales launching of the new dupli- 
cator. 


Sales training, plus . . But thus 
far we have avoided the problem, 
and there’s every indication our 
sales plan is a success. The key to 
this plan is a sales training course 
that emphasizes realistic marketing 
situations. We teach our men far 
more than how to sell a_ product. 
Primary training objectives are 
helping them learn more about their 
market, and then upgrading their 
sales techniques so that they can 
their 
decision as to the right duplicating 
process—and sell this idea to higher 
levels of management. 


sell not a product but an idea 


Until five years ago our company 
was exclusively in the mimeograph 
field, and our distributor organiza- 
tion traditionally was_ service- 
minded. Our sales force was ac- 
customed to dealing primarily with 
the middle supervisory level such 
as duplicating department managers. 

Now, with our introduction of 
spirit, Azograph, and offset equip- 
we offer four duplicating 
processes. This imposes an obliga- 


ment 


tion on our men to help the cus- 
tomer make a decision that former- 
ly he made alone—the decision of 
which duplicating process to use. 
And we recognize that with the 
broader targets that our new prod- 
ucts offer us we are going to find 
our sales efforts taking us more and 
more deeply into our prospect’s in- 
ner workings. This will naturally 
cause us to make our contacts at 
higher and higher levels. 


Two-week course . . It’s a real 
test of our entire theory of training, 
since we combine goals that are es- 
sentially long term with the need to 
get a new product off the ground. 

The focal point of our offset train- 
ing program is a two-week course in 
our Chicago headquarters. So that 
We may concentrate on market in- 
formation and the techniques of 
selling, our men must complete an 
on-the-job course in offset operation 
before they come to Chicago. In this 
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they learn the principles of offset 
duplicating. 

Thus, only a small part of our 
two-week program, less than 25%, 
need be devoted to product training. 
We can skip the general lessons and 
concentrate on the new and ex- 
clusive features we are introducing. 

Then the major portion of our 
program consists of actual sales 
practice. The trainee is put in a 
true-to-life situation where he must 
combine his product knowledge with 
understanding of the field and good 
sales techniques. 

Case histories of several business 
organizations were carefully re- 
searched in advance, so that we 
could draw typical pictures of du- 
plicating use in banks, heavy man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling and other 
lines of business, We obtained data 
on costs, applications and equipment 
used in typical situations. 

This data enabled us to set up 
“game conditions.” For example, the 
trainee is given an assignment to 
call on the Composite Manufactur- 
ing Co., with one of our training de- 
partment men playing the part of 
the Composite executive. 

The trainee must gather 
liminary information about the com- 
pany and its field, then make an ini- 
tial presentation that will stimulate 
the customer’s interest in hearing 
the full story. 

Then the 


pre- 


trainee must follow 


Showing how . . Demonsirat 
uct is important part of training 
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Critique . . Salesman at left has just made his presentation to “prospect” (back to 


camera). Now 


through. He surveys the customer’s 
paperwork operations, maps a sug- 
gested pattern of operations and 
conducts a product demonstration 
of specific value to the customer. 
He must conclude the sales pattern 
with a written proposal that includes 
his recommendation for equipment 
purchase, together with a summary 
of the advantages the customer can 
gain. 


Sells other products, too . . 
Although the training course osten- 
sibly focuses on our new Model 350 
offset duplicator, not all our sales 
situations are intended to end with 
a sale of this equipment. The sales- 
man must learn to recommend the 
right process for the situation. The 
final sale may include an Azograph 
duplicator, or a new mimeograph, 
or possibly a combination package 
of two different processes. 

Another ground rule is that our 
prospect must be true-to-life, in- 
terrupting the salesman with not- 
always-sensible questions, reacting 
negatively or defensively, closing 
the interview early if the salesman 
lacks persuasiveness. 

As each skit closes, the entire 
class offers a critique. The discus- 
sion is almost sure to help every 
trainee see how he can correct cer- 
tain mistakes he has made in the 
past. 

If this sounds like a form of en- 


four other salesmen offer their criticisms of the presentation. 


tertainment intended primarily to 
keep the sales trainee awake, it is 
not. 

The greatest benefit is that the 
role-playing situations incorporate 
market information. Since our case 
histories were researched carefully, 
we can show the trainee the typical 
uses of offset equipment in various 
fields. He will learn the differences 
between the market for offset and 
for mimeograph, spirit, and Azo- 
graph, the processes he has been 
selling. 

In addition, there are these ad- 
vantages to our role playing tech- 
nique: 


1. It gives our men perspective on 
our new product and its place in the 
field, since we emphasize that the 
new offset duplicator will not be the 
answer to all duplicating needs. 


2. It sharpens general sales tech- 
niques, helping our men overcome 
objections and negative reactions. 


3. It trains our men to prepare 
themselves before making the sales 
call. It will do them little good to 
suggest a machine demonstration if 
they do not have a specific reason 
why the customer will want to see 
it. 


4. It is the most effective way to 
practice machine demonstration, 
which is an integral part of our 
selling. * 





MERCHANDISE AND MARKET 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS 
by Associated Construction Publications 


ACP FIRST CLASS SALESMAN, 


Construction Men Agree 


“First Attention Among All Construction Magazines” 


Says Kissick & Son Construction Co., Hickman Mills, Missouri 


" 


Here are Lloyd, Sr. and Jr. Kis- 
sick, authors of this article. The 
Kissicks have been in the con- 
struction business for 23 years. 
Prior to that they were in the 
heavy hauling transfer business. 
They now operate an asphalt 
plant, a ready-mixed concrete 
plant, in addition to their road 
contracting business. They have 
a wide variety of most types of 
construction machinery in their 
various operations. 


“As you know, we’ve added ready- 
mixed concrete to our asphalt and 
paving operations and want to tell 
you how much Mip-WeEst Contrac- 
Tor helps us in our day-to-day busi- 
ness. We rely on the information in 
your ‘Construction Reports Section’ 
to keep us posted on what’s going on 
in our territory—what jobs are com- 
ing up, low bidders, awards, etc. 


“Also, your section on ‘What’s 
New’ tells us about new equipment 
available, usually in advance of other 
sources. Your job stories are interest- 
ing and informative; the ‘People’ sec- 
tion keeps us up to date on friends, 
both customers and competitors. 


“All in all, Mip-West ConTrRac- 
TOR gets and deserves, first attention 
among all the construction maga- 
zines we receive.” 





REGIONAL MARKET REPORT 
TOLD IN NEW ACP BOOKLET 


What does the construction business 
look like in Connecticut? California? 
Dixieland? Iowa? Arkansas? For the 
answer, read ACPs newly published 
market report entitled “News of the 
Construction Industry.” This booklet 
accurately analyzes the construction 
field and shows the appropriate media 
for you to use to reach your market. 
Market potentials give you facts you 
need for long term budget and pro- 
duction planning. 


Free copies of the report are avail- 
able to you by writing George Stewart, 
Secretary, 6 South Orange Avenue, 
South Orange, New Jersey. 





DEALERS PLACE RECORD 
VOLUME OF ADS IN ACP 


Construction equipment dealers give 
ACP a big vote of confidence by 
placing an all-time record high of ad- 
vertising during the first half of 1956. 
More pages of localized dealer adver- 
tising are placed in Associated Con- 
struction Publications than in any 
other publication or group of publica- 
tions. This is clean-cut proof of the 
overwhelming dealer acceptance of 
ACP. Naturally, because more of their 
ads appear here, they have a greater 
interest in ACP Regionals. Tell your 
sales message to them in the books they 
read most... ACP! 
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Ads in ACP help 
Choctaw, Inc. 
become top 
National 
Distributor 


Author of this article, J. L. Nellis, is 
Vice President of Choctaw, Inc., one 
of the oldest and most progressive con- 
struction equipment distributorships in 
the Mid-South. The firm has its head- 
quarters in Memphis and branches are 
at Little Rock, Arkansas and Jackson, 
Mississippi. In addition to these cities, 
the firm also operates manufacturing 
plants for concrete products in Green- 
wood, Columbus and Columbia, Mis- 
sissippi; West Memphis, Arkansas; 
and Birmingham, Alabama. 


“The lower Mississippi Valley regional 
publication, ConstrucTIon News 
MoNnrTHLY, is, to our way of thinking, one 
of the most interesting publications of its 
type. 

“To illustrate the pulling power of 
Construction News MONTHLY is not 
too difficult for us. 

In early 1955 our 

firm became the 

Mid-South dis- 

tributors of the 

‘American’ cranes, 

draglines, backhoes 

and shovels... a 

— practically un- ‘ 

nown in this ter- oa oe 

ritory. Faced with Rae r= 

the task of intro- sais CEWOCTAW > snes 
ducing a new line 

into an already 

highly competitive market, our adver- 
tising manager and agency personnel 
recommended ConstrucTION News 
MonTHLy as the best media for selling 
‘American’ features to prospects in this 
territory. Results from our 40 ‘American’ 
ads in our 52-page schedule exceeded our 
best expectations. Twelve months after we 
took on the ‘American’ line, we were one 
of the top ‘American’ distributors in the 
United States. 

“We certainly believe the sustained 
schedule of informative ‘American’ ad- 
vertising in CONSTRUCTION NEws 
MonTHLy and its companion, ConsTruc- 
TION News WEEKLY, played an impor- 
tant part in this accomplishment.” 


ACP IS THE KEY TO THE $60 BILLION CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


Associated Construction Publications are point the construction market. For de- 
14 regional construction publications tailed information, write George Stewart, 
that an advertiser can purchase as a Sec’y., 6 South Orange Avenue, South 
unit or separately to blanket or pin- Orange, New Jersey. 
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Here’s the record 


GINEERING MATERIALS, 


placed in engineering 





FERROUS METALS NONFERROUS METALS NONMETALLIC MATERIALS 
advertising pages advertising pages advertising pages 





MATERIALS § Metal Product Machine Design MATERIALS Metal Product Design Machine MATERIALS Design Product Machine Metal 
& METHODS Progress Engineering Design News & METHODS Progress Engineering News Design & METHODS News Engineering Design Progress 
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of advertising on 


PARTS & FINISHES 


and design magazines 


MANUFACTURED PARTS* FINISHES & COATINGS* 
advertising pages advertising pages 


4; *Includes cast- *Includes finish- 
ings, forgings, es, coatings, 
extrusions, cleaners and 
stampings, finishing 
waleeonen methods. @ Advertisers of engi- 
neering materials, parts 
and finishes placed 
5,372 pages in the 
five leading engineering 
and design magazines 
in 1955. More of these 
companies place more 
pages of advertising in 
\ Materials & Methods 
than in any other en- 
gineering or design 
i magazine.* 


MATERIALS Product Design © Machine —_—Metal MATERIALS Metal Product + Design © Machine 
& METHODS Engineering News Design Progress & METHODS Progress Engineering News Design 




















*These facts are from Lyndon Advertisers’ Records for 1955. 
Lyndon Advertisers’ Records is an independent space checking 
bureau subscribed to by publishers in the engineering and 
design fields. Each page of advertising is counted once and 


placed in one classification only. 





use the design 


publication 





to help you sell Wes 
the OEM market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of 
their competition, which makes it more important than 
ever that they keep up with new developments in the 
Original Equipment Market. More news to keep up with 
... less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed 
as a news service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


wide range of editorial coverage on new and improved 
components and materials; progress reports on practi- 
cal use of recent developments; engineering laboratory 
equipment; new literature. 


quick identification of the product, service, or literature 


47 48 49 50 51 52 
The money advertisers invest in PD&D is a measure 
to them of the services rendered to product de 
founded in 1946, has shown a steady growth eve 


During the past year an average of 5,730 men sent in 
an average of 30,000 inquiries per month. More than 
half of these referred to advertisements— tangible evi- 
dence of advertising readership. 


Send for PD&D’s Market and Media Facts which in- 
cludes data prepared in accordance with NIAA recom- 
mended form: market, circulation, readership, editorial, 
rates and specifications, current data. 


data in brief 


Circulation, BPA, 34,216 individually addressed copies. 
Cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9th page unit. Sold only in 
1/9th and 2/9th page units to protect readers and adver- 
tisers. Advertisers can buy as many separate units as 
they need. 
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that was designed 





described—illustrated whenever feasible. 


condensed items on what’s new, how it works, where to 
get it— including name of individual and telephone num- 
ber, when available. 


condensed ads Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put 
emphasis on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find 
what he wants. 


reader-service cards help design engineers get additional 
information. 


tabloid style for fast reading. 


47 «48 50 51 52 53. 54 55 


Reader response, measured by the average number of inquiries 
received per month — 5.18 per inquirer 


red numbers 
indicate 


apialals Float 4 be 2 bes inquiries cleared 


_= . through PD&D 
Rcd im 





i~* | 





Product Design & Development 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 

216 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 8-3493 
representatives: 

New England + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles 





NO INTEGRITY? 


St. Thomas blasts 
‘junk books’ and 
unethical admen 





™ WASHINGTON—An industrial ad- 
man has lashed out at what he calls 
the “junk books” in the business 
paper field, and has hit a few licks 
at some of his fellow admen, too. 

The adman is C. E. St. Thomas, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Carboloy Department, 
General Electric Co., Detroit. He 
spoke at a meeting of the Society 
of Business Magazine Editors. 

Mr. St. Thomas said the industrial 
buyer is having more and more 
business papers directed to him, but 
has no more time in which to read 
them. And he charged, “It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that 
many of the so-called business pub- 
lications directed to him are just 
plain junk.” 

“They are the result of a scissors 
and paste pot operation from a so- 
called editorial staff that probably 
functions out of someone’s_ base- 
ment,” he said. 

Mr. St. Thomas read several let- 
ters from editors of these “junk 
books.” All of them asked for pay- 
ment for running editorial material. 
One editor, when informed that 
Carboloy had a policy against such 
payments, wrote: “This unusual 
policy of yours is not going to en- 
dear you to editors or influence 
laboratories to buy your products, I 
assure you.” 

Mr. St. Thomas also charged that 
“some publishers and their repre- 
sentatives are verbally trying to sell 
advertising space on the promise of 
concurrent editorial coverage.” 

“These instances are not isolated,” 
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& SALES & ADVERTISING 


Mr. St. Thomas said. “I find that 
they are occurring with increasing 
frequency.” 

He said everyone in business pub- 
lishing and industrial advertising 
should be concerned about such junk 
publications. He said: 


@ Editors should be concerned be- 
cause such activity is “degrading” 
their profession. 

@ Publishers should be concerned 
because the junk publications are 


taking advertising from 


good publications. 
© The 
should be concerned because the 
junk books “take money out of his 
pocket.” 


revenue 


publisher’s ‘ representative 


® The advertising manager and his 
agency media men should be con- 
cerned because junk books cut down 
on reading of all business papers, 
and “obviously, this cuts down on 
the exposure of (the admen’s) ads 
and, as a result, the effectiveness of 
industrial advertising dollars.” 


Some admen, too, fall prey to 
“ethical sloppiness,” Mr. St. Thomas 
said. He read a letter one advertising 
manager wrote to a business publi- 
cation, complaining that a news 
release and picture had not been 
run and concluding: “Since our ad- 
vertising schedule with you is for 
every other month sstarting in 
March, possibly you will see fit to 
include these news releases in your 
April edition.” 


Well welded . . Stage, screen and TV star Jayne } 
performs her duties as “Miss Weldor of 1956." She 
for the honor by National Eutectic Weldor’s Club of E 


ing Alloys Corp., Flushing, N. Y. The weld 
girl I would most like to weld with.” 


ts picked her a 


Her pictures will | 


uted to the company’s district engineers and t 


asks for one. 





Mr. St. Thomas recommended this 
four-part solution to the problem 
of unethical publications: 


1. That reputable publishers begin 
a long range “institutional” program 
“to educate space buyers,” stressing 
editorial effectiveness as the major 
space purchasing criterion.” 


2. That the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association and its Indus- 
trial Advertising Research Institute 
concern themselves more with edi- 
torial effectiveness and ethical slop- 
piness—that they assist space buy- 
ers by helping create a greater 
awareness of the problem and that 
they develop safeguards to help 
guide the advertiser in selecting 
publications on an editorial effect- 
iveness basis. 


3. That editors tear down the fences 
they have built around their own 
measurements of editorial effective- 
ness. 


4. That advertising managers clean 
up their own shops, stop trying to 
buy editorial space and develop and 
use methods of evaluating editorial 
effectiveness. 


‘Record’ sells hard-cover 
special issue in bookstores 


® NEW yorK—Architectural Record, 
New York, has sold several thousand 
copies of its special mid-May issue 


power that comets. amd 


SILVERCOTE 


Twisted .. Weird ad makes ; 


reflections can { 
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Outdoor institutional . . New ou 


Co., Louisville, uses 24-sheet posters in ma 


through bookstores. 

The special issue, a comprehen- 
sive presentation of some of the best 
architect-designed houses, was made 
available in a special, heavy cover, 
cellophane-wrapped version for dis- 
tribution at $2.95 a copy through 
bookstores across the country. 

The publication reports that as 
the issue went into the mail to reg- 
ular subscribers, orders already had 
been received for 7,000 of the 10,000 
special bookstore copies. 

The issue was Architectural Rec- 
ord’s first 
started in 1891. There was no extra 
charge to advertisers for the extra 
coverage given through the book- 


special issue since it 


store sales. 


Machine lease plans sell more 
than they lease: Rekstis 


= Crncinnati—An official of one of 
the nation’s largest industrial financ- 
ing firms says equipment lease pro- 
grams embarked upon by many ma- 
chinery makers recently have re- 
sulted in 
than leases. 

W. J. Rekstis, Jr., assistant vice- 
president of C. I. T. Corp., made this 
observation at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


“The actual experience of a num- 


more installment sales 


ber of manufacturers and dealers 
who have offered lease programs 
has been that the terms and the fi- 
nancing are the basic factors in- 


of Reynolds Metals 


fluencing their customers — not any 
desire to lease as opposed to buy- 
ing,” Mr. Rekstis said. “A small per- 
centage of the prospective users of 
the machinery have gone through 
with a true, long-term leasing ar- 
rangement.” 

The new, faster depreciation 
schedules which the government has 
allowed machinery owners since 
1954, combined with modern long- 
term financing that gears payments 
to these depreciation schedules, have 
given machinery users the advan- 
tages they sought in leasing, Mr. 
Rekstis said. 

“After examining the lease and 
purchase programs available, and 
studying the arguments on tax and 
balance sheet advantages,” he said, 
“prospective users of machinery 
generally come down to one basic 
consideration: After the payments 
have been made, they want to own 
the machine.” 


‘Tooling & Production’ finds 
formula for media selection 


® CLEVELAND—Tooling & Produc- 
tion, Cleveland, says it has worked 
out a formula for selecting advertis- 
ing media based on the U. S. Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification num- 
bers. The formula relates a publi- 
cation’s circulation within a partic- 
ular industry to the amount of sales 
to that industry of a particular 
product. An explanation of the sys- 





tem is contained in a booklet by 
Tooling & Production’s research di- 
rector, Byron C. Jackson. The book- 
let, titled “Evaluating Magazine Cir- 
culation Coverage of Industries by 
Correlation,” is available at $2 a 
copy from the publication at 1975 
Lee Road, Cleveland 18, O. 


Hubbard named ABP chairman 
at 50th anniversary meeting 


8 Hor Sprincs, Va.—Philip H. Hub- 
bard of Reinhold Publishing Co., 
New York, was elected chairman of 
the board of Associated Business 
Publications, at the group’s 50th an- 
niversary meeting. 

Mr. Hubbard succeeds Donald 
McAllister of Geyer-McAllister Pub- 
lications. 

Other officers are: first vice-pres- 
ident, Nelson Bond, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Leo Williams, Retailing Daily; 
secretary, (re-elected) Edgar W. B. 
Fairchild, Fairchild Publications, 
and treasurer, (re-elected) N. O. 
Wynkoop, McGraw-Hill. 

Herbert A. Vance, Vance Pub- 
lishing Co., was re-elected midwest- 
ern regional vice-president. Clifford 
S. Bailey, Motor, was named eastern 
regional vice-president. And William 
B. Freeman, Miller Freeman Pub- 


lications, San Francisco, was named 
to the new post of western regional 
vice-president. 

New directors are P. I. Prentice, 
House & Home; Philip D. Allen, 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co.; 
Arthur McGinnis, Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Co., and E. L. Hen- 
derson, Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News. 

At the meeting, ABP members 
discussed and sent to the board of 
directors for action, plans for rede- 
fining the scale of members’ dues 
and for setting up a scholarship sys- 
tem in cooperation with schools of 
journalism in order to improve ed- 
ucation of persons going into busi- 
ness publishing. 


Business paper circulation 
seminar to be held in Chicago 


™ cHICAGO—A two-day seminar de- 
voted exclusively to business pub- 
lication circulation problems and 
methods will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, Aug. 
16-17. 

The seminar is believed to be the 
first devoted exclusively to busi- 
ness paper circulation, according to 
its four sponsors. 

The four jointly 


organizations 


For sales heads . . Cessna 172, “ideal personal plane for salesmen and sales execu 


tives," according to maker, was exhibited at National Sales Executives convention in 


cago. Model Georgia Karral is not one of regular accessories 





= tow 
Wen. ress Forging costs, hand tengings and 











Whoosh . . Alcoc 


by amusing cartoon 
Ross, Cleveland, is t 


sponsoring the seminar are: Adver- 
tising Publications, Inc.; Chicago 
Business Publications Association; 
Chicago Circulation Round Table, 
and Mail Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago. 

The seminar wi!l cover both paid 
and controlled circulation methods. 
It will be devoted to round table 
sessions in which circulation men 
can get answers to specific problems, 
exchange ideas and get acquainted 
with latest circulation methods and 
equipment. 

Besides the round tables, there 
will be classes on such things as 
ABC and BPA requirements, plan- 
ning promotion campaigns, simplified 
circulation systems, renewal promo- 
tion, building promotion lists and 
cutting filing costs. 

General chairman of the seminar 
is M. W. Wise of Irving-Cloud Pub- 
lishing Co. 


"Military Electronics’ will 
publish first issue in fall 


® CLEVELAND—Military Electronics, 
a new monthly publication serving 
engineering and procurement per- 
sonnel engaged in government con- 
tract work in the electronics field, 
will publish its first issue next Sep- 
tember. 


























“order blank” going in... 


Sate beY Coming out 





..-which is just what happens 91% 
of the time when industrial salesmen 
call “cold.” But when your salesmen 
call “by invitation” on prospects who 
have studied your catalog in advance, 
they leave with an order four times as 
often. 


This fact makes the questions in the 
adjoining column very important 
ones to answer...no matter how effec- 
tively you may think your catalog is 
working for you now. 


©) 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 


buyi ? — 
ee yes L] no L] 


(Sweet’s market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


a Does your present system pro 
vide for the immediate distribution of you 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

yes [] no [] 
(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet’s spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 


yes [] no (] 
(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet’s File are always easy to find, 
cannot be miasfiled or lost.) 


4. When vor:r customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 


yes () no [| 


(Sweet’s binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over- 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 

no [] 


yes [] 
(Sweet’s distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet’s File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

no [] 


yes [) 


(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years... has had notable 
success in doing so...designs and pro- 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog 
Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them 
will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure 
your catalog...its design, pro- 
duction, and distribution... 
results in more orders for you 
at the lowest possibile cost. 


| and economy, 


| McNeill & McCleery. 
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The 15,000-circulation business 
paper will be published by Elec- 
tronic Periodicals, publishers of 
Jobber News and Who’s Who in 
Electronics. 


McCarty, McNeill & McCleery 
get together, stay separate 


@ LOS ANGELES—You can’t keep 
good Irishmen apart, it seems—not 
completely apart. 

T. T. McCarty, president of the 
McCarty Co., and Kenneth McNeill, 
president of McNeill & McCleery, 
have announced jointly that the two 
Los Angeles agencies, from now on, 
will use the same production, traffic, 
art and research facilities. 

The agency presidents emphasized, 
however, that each agency will pre- 
serve its own identity and individ- 
uality. 

The announcement was made after 


| McNeill & McCleery moved into of- 


fices next to McCarty’s quarters. 


| And, said the two agencies, they 
| plan to do the same thing in San 


Francisco, where as in Los Angeles, 
McNeill and McCleery is moving in 
next door to McCarty. 

All in the interest of efficiency 
say McCarty and 


| Keezer tells Europeans all 
| about U. S. business press 


@ COPENHAGEN—Some 200 magazine 


| executives from 16 countries have 
| learned that, in the United States, 
| business publications are the “cor- 


nerstone” of the communications 
industry. 

That was the message of Dexter 
M. Keezer, vice-president and di- 
rector of the department of econom- 
ics of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. He spoke at the 12th 


congress of the International Feder- 


ation of the Periodical Press. 


“Business papers are, in a basic 


| economic sense, the cornerstone of 


the entire structure of the press, 


| television and radio industries of 
| the United States,” Mr. Keezer said. 


In explanation, he said business 


| papers first tell industry how to 


produce, distribute and sell; and 


thereby stimulate large-scale adver- 
tising in the other media. 

Mr. Keezer gave some statistics to 
show the extent of business paper 
publishing in this country. He said 
there are 2,000 business publica- 
tions with a total circulation of 
45,000,000, they account for 29% of 
the total revenue of periodicals and 
in the past 20 years, income of busi- 
ness papers has increased 40% fast- 
er than that of general magazines. 

Despite the prosperity and solidity 
of U. S. business publishing, Mr. 
Keezer said some American busi- 
ness papers have “serious deficien- 
cies.’ Some publications are “too 
narrow,” he said, neglecting broad 
developments of interest to the spe- 
cialists they serve. And other papers, 
Mr. Keezer said, take the lead in 
publishing policy from their adver- 
tisers and subscribers, thus becom- 
ing “subservient to their fields, 
rather than leaders of them.” 


‘Brighten up your design,’ 
printer urges business papers 


™ cHIcaco—Business publications 
need more than good editorial con- 
tent to succeed. They need to “pack- 
age” that content attractively, too. 
That’s the advice of Kenneth B. 
Butler, head of Wayside Press, Men- 
dota, Ill., business publication print- 
er, and teacher of layout and pro- 
duction at Northwestern University. 
He spoke at a meeting of the TF 
Club of Chicago, an organization of 
business paper space salesmen. 
Mr. Butler gave these tips: 
e@ Simplify the cover design. 
© Reduce the number of elements 
on the cover. 
e “Don’t wait till page 90 to get 
started on the first major editorial 
story.” 
@ Establish major editorial sections 
throughout the back of the book, 
rather than have that area a “grave- 
yard for odds and ends.” 
® Establish variety by changing 
typefaces, use of white space and 
layout patterns. 


Youngstown gets new industrial 
ad agency, Tower Associates 


@ YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—Tower Associ- 
ates is the name of a new Youngs- 
town industrial advertising agency, 
dedicated, so its news release says, 


Continued on page 66 
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“to the proposition that industrial 
and technical advertising can be as 
creative and attractive as consumer 
advertising.” 

William Farragher, formerly an 
account executive with another 
Youngstown agency, is president of 
the new agency. Jack Pressly, form- 
erly art director of a Youngstown 
agency, is secretary-treasurer. 


Cleveland ti Club picks best 
from among 140 industrial ads 


® CLEVELAND—The tf Club of Cleve- 
land, business paper space sales- 
men’s organization, has picked eight 
winners in its sixth annual adver- 
tising awards competition. 

All of the winning companies are 
from Ohio and all of the winning 
agencies are in Cleveland, although 
the competition was expanded this 
year to include entries from Pitts- 
burgh and western Pennsylvania 
and from the Buffalo, N. Y., area. A 
record 140 entries were submitted. 

Single ads or spreads were sub- 
mitted in four divisions, each of 
which was divided into full-page 
and fractional-page entries. An ad- 


vertiser and its agency won in each 
of the two categories in all four 
divisions. Advertiser and agency 
winners all received plaques. 

Judges were Dr. Joseph E. 
Bachelder, director, Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Dr. D. Morgan Neu, vice- 
president and technical director, 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., and Mills Shepard, president, 
Mills Shepard Readership Service, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Here is the list of winning com- 
panies and their advertising man- 
agers together with their agencies 
and the account executives. 


New product introduction: Full- 
page—Dennison Engi ‘tan » - 
Fractional-page—Libbey 


nklyn R 


Product promotion: Full-page—P 


z iricn inaustrida rr aucis VV. AKI 


risw 1-Eshleman 


Fractional-page—Ar 


Bavles 


ames M. Sweeney; Palm & Patters 


King-Hedinger. Fractional-page—Columbian 


j 


leveland, Dan C. 


& Patterson, Bruce 


advertising: 


Yhio Crankshaft Ce 


Inquiry Full-page— 
Toccc Div Cleve 
land, Dr. H. B. Osborn, Jr.; Carr Liggett 
Advertising, John F. Wilson. Fractional- 
page—Freeway Washer & Stamping C 
fleveland, K. A. Honroth; C. D. Heiser 


Agency, Charles | 


Four Penton publications join 
in giving ad space to NIAA 


® NEW yorK—Four publications of 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
have joined 15 other U. S. and 
Canadian business publications in 
contributing space for the NIAA’s 
advertising campaign. 

The four Penton publications that 
have offered to contribute space are 
Automation, Foundry, Machine De- 
sign and Steel. 

The advertising series, which is 
designed to explain to top manage- 
ment the benefits of industrial ad- 
vertising, has been running in these 
U. S. publications: American Ma- 
chinist, American Metal Market, 
Business Week, Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Chemical Week, Cleveland Ath- 
letic Club Journal, Plating Maga- 
zine, Product Engineering and the 
Wall Street Journal. It also has ap- 
peared in these Canadian publica- 
tions: Canadian Food Industries, 
Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News, Canadian Mining Journal, 
Canadian Oil & Gas Industries, 
Canadian Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning and Pulp & Paper Maga- 
zine of Canada. 

The ads in the series have been 
created for NIAA without cost by 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. 


ABC vice-president Hoffmann 
dies of a heart ailment 


® TEANECK, N. J.—William F. Hoff- 
mann, vice-president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, died of a 
heart ailment at his home May 1. 
He would have been 65 on May 12. 

Mr. Hoffman joined the ABC as 
an auditor Nov. 25, 1916. He became 
manager of the New York ABC 
office in 1920, and in 1939 he was 
appointed assistant managing direc- 
tor. He was named a vice-president 
in June, 1954. a 








The strength of the whole is the sum of its parts. 


Thus, Textile World’s leadership, nailed down by 
Piece Goods Can Be Dyed 


an unmatched utility to mill men everywhere... By WARP-DYEING Mer 


pinpointed to every single phase of their job 
interest. This is what successful TW advertisers 


enthusiastically acclaim as... 


Editorial Impact 
at the point-of-purchase 


Now let’s see how it actually works out in practice. Take a major 

textile process such as Dyeing, Bleaching or Finishing — not only 

does Textile World publish more original production articles on these 

subjects than any other textile publication, but look at the level of ORNS Pee 
readership rating this kind of material gets. READEX* reports PACKAGE-DYES ORLON 
scores of 35 percent, 38 percent, 44 percent “interested readers” for iestders 

the brand of editing illustrated on this page. 


That means multi-thousands of men stop, look, and read the Dyeing, 
Bleaching, & Finishing articles each month. . , editorial productivity 
such as this helps the advertisers’ pages to be more profitable. This, 
in essence, is what we mean by Editorial Impact at the Point-of- 
Purchase. Put it to work for you. 


*READEX regularly measures readership of Textile World 


Nonwoven Fabrics 
Finished for End Uses 


40 





== 


with the most mill management subscribers 


a” 
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(Advertisement) 


If your products or services are sold to or used’ by contractors, 
you'll find plenty of useful information in: 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH MODERN CONTRACTORS 


by the Marketing Staff of 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
a McGraw-Hill Publication 


Probably the most complex and most discussed subject dealing with contractors has to do 
with their number. How many are there? Where are they located? What are the size 
groups? How can they be contacted? 

To help find the answers to these questions for you, we've gathered those facts which, 
in Our Opinion, would be most helpful, current and reliable. 


Where and how contractors are distributed by geographical areas 
(Source: County Business Patterns, U. S. Dept. of Commerce—1953) 


Total Larger Establishments _Total Total Larger Establishments _—Total 

Establ. by Employee Size Group Employees Establ. by Employee Size Group Employees 
All 200r 50or 100 or All Sizes All 20or S0or 100or All Sizes 

more more Establ. 


Sizes more more more Estab. Sizes more 


ALABAMA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
ARIZONA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
ARKANSAS 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
CALIFORNIA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
COLORADO 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
CONNECTICUT 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
DELAWARE 
Contract Construction 
Gen’! Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Controctors 
FLORIDA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'! Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
GEORGIA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
IDAHO 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
&p. Trade Contractors 
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25,768 
9,126 
1,893 

14,749 


3,254 
1,113 

262 
1,879 


5,694 
1,741 

313 
3,640 


870 


43 
24 
14 


30,011 
12,717 

6,809 
10,485 


18,707 
7,168 
3,752 
7,787 


19,038 
6,394 
6,474 
6,170 


252,649 


113,290 


26,414 
9,375 
5,074 

11,965 


32,991 
12,707 

4,623 
15,661 


9,012 
2,656 
2,115 
4,241 


18,891 
6,286 
1,678 

10,827 


74,614 
27,453 
17,051 
30,110 


47,663 
21,090 

8,902 
17,671 


8,485 
3,537 
2,436 
2,512 


ILLINOIS 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
INDIANA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
IOWA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'! Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
KANSAS 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen’! Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
KENTUCKY 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
LOUISIANA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
MAINE 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
MARYLAND 
Contract Construction 
Gen'! Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'! Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
MICHIGAN 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen’! Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
MINNESOTA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 


15,125 
3,888 
857 
10,380 


6,394 
1,919 

434 
4,041 


4,512 
1,196 

455 
2,861 


3,657 
1,148 

378 
2,131 


3,205 
902 
299 

2,004 


842 134,895 
255 41,309 
102 19,318 
485 74,268 


286 55,422 
17,865 
13,491 
135 24,066 


23,419 
8,555 


4,344 
10,520 


29,756 
11,537 

7,633 
10,586 


44,910 
12,731 
18,767 
13,412 


49,469 
16,868 
16,903 
15,880 


17, “AT6 





MISSISSIPPI 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
MISSOURI 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
MONTANA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NEBRASKA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'! Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NEVADA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NEW JERSEY 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NEW MEXICO 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NEW YORK 
Contract Construction 
Gen'! Contractors, Bidg. 
Gen'! Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
OHIO 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
OKLAHOMA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'! Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
OREGON 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
RHODE ISLAND 
Contract Construction 
Gen'! Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Contract Construction 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 
Sp. Trade Contractors 


Total 


—_ by Employee Size Group Employees 


1,463 
452 


785 


Larger Establishments 


20 or 
more 


(Advertisement) 


Total 


50 or 100 or All Sizes 


more more 


Establ. 
16,765 
6,849 
4,582 
5,334 


53,395 
18,397 

8,015 
26,983 


6,969 
2,377 
1,961 
2,631 


15,303 
5,315 
3,220 
6,768 


6,613 
2,295 
1,474 
2,844 


4,842 
1,847 

586 
2,409 


83,337 
31,089 
12,614 
39,634 


13,511 
5,222 
3,529 
4,760 


201,278 
372 
31,673 
115,233 


52,653 


119,423 
41,662 
17,882 
59,897 


30,976 

9,810 
10,436 
10,630 


21,924 
6,520 
6,580 
8,824 


158,362 
48,988 
32,670 
76,704 


11,315 
4,427 
1,678 
5,210 


49,142 
10,542 
27,435 
11,165 


Total Larger Establishments _—Total 
Establ. by Employee Size Group Employees 
All 20or  S0or 100 or All Sizes 
Sizes more more more Estabi. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Contract Construction 1,008 28 5,635 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 245 8 1,794 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 167 14 1,844 
Sp. Trade Contractors 596 6 1,997 
TENNESSEE 
Contract Construction 3,656 291 47,419 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 1,178 106 20,595 
Gen'! Contractors, Other 315 56 8,089 
Sp. Trade Contractors 2,163 129 18,735 
TEXAS 
Contract Construction 15,786 949 176,678 
Gen'!l Contractors, Bldg. 5,096 333 57,118 
Gen’! Contractors, Other 1,371 209 55,282 
Sp. Trade Contractors 9,319 64,278 
UTAH 
Contract Construction 1,371 10,143 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 451 3,390 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 101 2,461 
Sp. Trade Contractors 819 4,292 
VERMONT 
Contract Construction 601 2,675 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 202 1,319 
Gen'! Contractors, Other 43 302 
Sp. Trade Contractors 356 1,054 
VIRGINIA 
Contract Construction 5,193 56,052 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 1,641 21,806 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 349 8,948 
Sp. Trade Contractors 3,203 25,298 
WASHINGTON 
Contract Construction 42,692 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 18,280 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 9,222 
Sp. Trade Contractors 15,190 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Contract Construction 17,534 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 6,175 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 4,027 
Sp. Trade Contractors 7,332 
WISCONSIN 
Contract Construction 41,467 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 15,183 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 44 4,995 
Sp. Trade Contractors 21,289 
WYOMING 
Contract Construction 4,515 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 1,667 
Gen'i Contractors, Other 1,106 
Sp. Trade Contractors 1,742 





ALL UNITED STATES 
Contract Construction 263,156 4,696 2,688 2,379,533 
Gen'l Contractors, Bldg. 79,461 1,635 1,071 821,378 
Gen'l Contractors, Other 18,183 1,192 892 493,699 
Sp. Trade Contractors 164,712 1,869 725 1,064,456 


Similar figures are also available for the 62 leading indus- 
trial areas in the United States. The latest figures on Cleve- 
land, for example, show a total of 2,626 firms engaged in 
contract construction of which 802 are General Building 
Contractors, 130 are Other-than-Building Contractors and 
1,694 are Special Trade Contractors. Because of the sheer 
bulk of this complete information, it is impractical to in- 
clude it all here. You can get this complete information 
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from the U. S. Department of Commerce to use for your 
own research purposes. However, either W. E. Donnell, 
L. S. Kelly, R. H. Larsen, H. J. Masuhr, D. J. McGrath, 
J. L. Rice, R. C. Alcorn, H. L. Keeler or W. D. Lanier, 
your CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
salesmen, have this information in workable form for your 
market planning. You may find it very useful in determin- 
ing sales territories, quotas, etc. 

Since these figures were taken from the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Reports, they include all contractors— 
from the smallest local sidewalk contractor to the largest 
international contractor. These firms represent the max- 
imum extent of the contractor market. These are the people 
who handled the $49.5 billion construction volume reported 
by the Dept. of Commerce for 1953. It is interesting to note 
that the 1955 Dept. of Commerce construction volume fig- 
ure has been reported at over $56 billion. 


Here's where CONSTRUCTION METHODS and 
EQUIPMENT fits into the Contractor Buying Picture 


There are figures available which refine these contractor 
counts for you. The remainder of this marketing report will 
deal only with those types of contractors which CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT is most 
qualified to talk about. These include contractors specializ- 
ing in heavy building construction, other-than-building con- 
struction and contractors engaged in both. Special trade 
contractors, the 164,712 previously listed, and single family 
dwelling contractors, phases of the construction business 
not usually covered within our editorial scope, will be 
excluded. 


Number of Contractors by 
Dollar Volume of Work 


The amount of yearly business that contractors do is prob- 
ably one of the best indicators of your market. CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, through 
the facilities of its Business News Department, reports the 
volume of contract awards in heavy engineered construc- 
tion each year. Correspondents all over the country screen 
these projects, in the field, to select projects of the follow- 
ing minimum sizes per project: Waterworks, Earthwork, 
Irrigation, Waterways—$44,000; Other Public Works and 
Private Unclassified —$73,000; Industrial Buildings— 
$93,000; Public, Commercial Buildings, Mass Housing— 
$344,000. Contract award volume, in each of these types 
of work and minimums, is totalled at the end of the year 
for each contracting firm. All those who receive annual 
contract awards of $100,000 or more make up the list. 
The current list includes 7,833 contracting firms who 
bought equipment, materials and supplies for projects cost- 
ing $11 billion. Here’s the count, by type of work and 
state location, for your construction market planning: 


Contractor Count by Volume of Work (total U. S.) 


(by amounts of contracts reported for 1954 work) 





Amounts of Contracts Reported— 1954 
$1,000,000 $500,000 $100,000 
or to to 
more $1,000,000 $499,999 Total 
Building Contractors 1,196 686 1,401 3,283 
Other-than-Building 1,064 840 2,646 4,550 
Totals 2,260 1,526 4,047 7,833 





Morrison-Knudsen removing rugged rock to relocate 
railroad line near The Dalles Dam in Oregon. M-K 
received contract awards of over $25 million last 
year and worked in 9 states. 40 paid CM&E sub- 
scriptions go to M-K personnel. 


This annual report of the total number of contractors who 
took on $100,000 or more in new business has shown a 
steady increase year after year. (Location of these con- 
tractors by states follows.) The above total—7,833 firms 
—is a new record. They also handled a record number of 
new projects—17,493. Add these contractor count figures 
to your construction marketing file—they’ll play a big part 
in your advertising and sales planning. 


CONTRACTOR COUNT BY VOLUME OF WORK 
(Individual state breakdowns) 


(Contractors reporting $100,000 or more 
in contract awards) 


Building Other-than- 
State Contractors building 
Alabama 65 106 
Arizona 18 45 
Arkansas 21 93 
California 268 438 
Colorado 41 92 
Connecticut 90 43 
Delaware 15 24 
Florida 135 172 
Georgia 124 140 
Idaho 14 88 
Illinois 156 262 
Indiana 78 117 
lowa 32 117 
Kansas 64 145 
Kentucky 67 142 
Lovisiana 72 164 
Maine 21 55 
Maryland & D. C. 132 187 
Massachusetts 133 184 
Michigan 171 177 
Minnesota 87 157 
Mississippi 33 95 
Missouri 120 161 
Montana 15 73 
Nebraska 29 103 
Nevada 8 40 
New Hampshire & Vt. 24 60 
New Jersey 91 
New Mexico 27 59 
New York 
North Carolina 60 
North Dakota 6 40 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 57 
Oregon 33 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 14 
South Carolina 52 
South Dakota 8 
Tennessee 79 
Texas 
Utch 22 
Virginia 75 
Washington 95 
West Virginia 32 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 14 
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Morrison-Knudsen Company operating slip-form 
canal paver on $2 million Gateway Canal in Utah. 
M-K is one of 46 National Members of AGC. 
628 paid subscriptions to Construction Methods go 
to 42 of these firms every month. 







AGC Contractor Population 


Another reliable source for interpreting the number of con- 
tractors into your immediate sales opportunities is the 
Associated General Contractors of America. Each year, 
AGC publishes a complete directory of its membership. 
The latest count shows a total of 6,413 memberships in the 
national association. AGC reports that these member firms 
perform 80% of all heavy contract construction in the 
United States and a large amount of overseas work as well. 
AGC membership has doubled since 1944 and tripled 
since 1934. 




















Contractor Count 
by Associated General Contractor Membership 
(Source: July, 1955 issue of ‘‘The Constructor’’) 











AGC Membership Count by types of work 







3,524 AGC members engaged in building construction — ap gre —e — wad entire 
2 . a] a ie Sie lies: ; ma louse are lifted into place by Corbetta Construc- 
either exclusively or as part of their operations. tion Company in Puerto Rico. Corbetta, with 28 






2,760 AGC members engaged in other-than-building con- subscriptions to Construction Methods, is one of 
many American contractors doing overseas work. 


struction either exclusively or partially. 
2,316 AGC members engaged in heavy engineering con- 
struction either exclusively or partially. ' 
325 AGC members engaged in new construction and 
maintenance operations for railroads. 








NOTE: Totals by type of work exceed actual AGC 
membership count because many contractors are en- 
gaged in more than one type of work and are counted 
in each type in which they worked. 







AGC MEMBERSHIP—BY STATES 
























Alabama 50 Nebraska 91 
Arizona 103 Nevada 33 
Arkansas 39 New Hampshire & Vermont 32 
California 721 New Jersey 104 
Colorado 113 New Mexico 46 
Connecticut 50 New York 161 
Delaware 27 North & 
District Col. 46 South Carolina 358 
Florida 151 North Dakota 51 
Georgia 97 Ohio 212 
Idaho 46 Oklahoma 134 
Illinois 245 Oregon 158 
Indiana 166 Pennsylvania 291 

Mf lowa 236 Rhode Island 20 
Kansas 173 South Carolina (see N. C.) 
Kentucky 75 South Dakota 41 
Louisiana 152 Tennessee 139 oe 

Maine 19 Texas 514 eT ee ee, - ew. Baha oe 
eo bs +A bee MH) ed Floating derrick, with 25-ton capacity, erects steel 
Michigan 224 Virginia ou 70 frame for sulphur unloading dock. Tell your com- 
At antes 155 Washington 280 plete product story to the contractor on this job, 
Mississippi 42 West Virgini 83 Vollmar Bros. of St. Louis, one of the 25,344 con- 

ississippi i Ri at tractor-subscribers to Construction Methods. 

Missouri 235 Wisconsin 69 
Montano 71 Wyoming 44 
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How to Contact These Contractors 
Only METHODS tells you WHOM it reaches 


Somewhere within this seemingly fantastic number of con- 
tracting companies, with their literally millions of employ- 
ees, are the people responsible for buying your products 
and services—the people to whom you have to tell your 
product sales story. Your problem becomes one of contact- 
ing the most influential segment of this market. 


What Kind of Coverage 
Do You Want Among Contractors? 


The type of contractors that you want to reach depends 
upon the particular products or services you have to sell. 


To give you the most for your advertising investment, con- 
struction publications must furnish you with as much infor- 
mation on their contractor-readers as possible—total num- 
ber of contractors reached, types of work in which they are 
engaged, job titles, occupations and geographic locations. 
This information is necessary—total figures are just not 
enough to enable you to do a complete media analysis. It’s 
the who, where and how of the circulation that really 
counts. Among construction monthlies, only Construction 
Methods gives you the complete circulation story. There’s 
no guesswork when evaluating Construction Methods’ cir- 
culation . . . none of the facts are left to your imagination. 
Pick up the circulation statements of the monthly construc- 
tion books and analyze them for yourself. Here’s what you'll 
find under Contractors: 





CONSTRUCTION Contractors 
METHODS 


8,890 
9,496 
4,532 
1,293 


CONTRACTORS & Engineers 


Specializing in Building Constr. 
Other than-building-Constr. 
Contractors Engaged in Both 


Special Trade Contractors 
(Foundation, Earthmoving, etc.) 


TOTAL CONTRACTORS 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 


26,285 
38,990 


24,211 
37,411 


*Not available on current Business Paper Audit statement. 





Construction Methods and Equipment 
6 Months Ending December 31, 1955 


(a) 


Name, 
Classification by Business & Industry 


Total 





3. Contractors 
(a) Specializing in building construction 
(b) Specializing in construction other than building. . 
(c) Engaged in both (a) & (b) 


9,551 


10,250 


Special Trade Contractors, contracting for only such 
parts of building construction as carpentry, masonry, 
plumbing, roofing, heating, ventilating, electrical & 
painting 


Total Contractors 


65% of METHODS’ total circulation goes to contractors 
and the remainder to people in government and industry 
who perform contractor functions. Each and every one of 
these subscribers is identified and classified for you by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. Construction Methods is the 


Here is all the infor- 
mation on Contractor 
Circulation shown on 
BPA statement of other 
books... 
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Construction 
Equipment 

NOT AVAILABLE* 
NOT AVAILABLE* 
NOT AVAILABLE* 
NOT AVAILABLE* 


24,936 
48,734 


Subs, in 
Company 


Owners, 

Corporate 

Executive, 

General 

Managers 
& 


Managers 
5,075 


4,957 


2,195 


engaged 4 


TRACTORS & ENG 


Roads & 
Streets 


To keep this comparison on a fair basis, all 
figures shown are from June 1955 ABC and 
BPA statements—later statements are not 
yet available on some BPA books. 
December, 1955 figures are available for 
Construction Methods which show the in- 
creased growth in contractor circulation. In 
addition to giving you the complete break- 
down of contractor circulation by number 
and type, Construction Methods is the only 
national monthly to give the occupation 
and job title of every contractor reached. 
Here’s the complete story on the contrac- 
tors CM&E reaches as shown by the De- 
cember, 1955 ABC Statement: 


21,613 
33,936 


Classification by Title and Occupation 


(b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
Equipment 
Maintenance 
Superin- 
tendents, 
Master 


Mechanics 
& 


Construc- 

tion Super- 

intendents 
& 


Other De- 

partment 

Managers 
& 


Staff 
Chief Architects, 
& Designers 
Staff 
Engineers 


Heavy 
Equipment 
Operators 


Super- 
visory 
Staffs 


Other 
Employees 


Department 
Heads 


& 
Draftsmen 
833 
1,124 
469 


3,094 
2,985 
1,179 


142 
166 
65 


only national monthly contractor magazine to offer you 
the big plus of paid circulation and complete reader iden- 
tification. When you buy Construction Methods, you know 
exactly what you’re buying. 
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90% of CM&E Circulation to Individuals 


To do the most effective job for you, a contractor maga- 
zine’s circulation must get into the hands of individuals, 
because people not companies read magazines—and people 
net companies buy your products. This is important to you 
-... your salesmen call on people... your advertising should 
also call on people. Your salesmen’s call reports list people 
contacted—sales managers have to know who was seen 
within a company. Advertising is sales calls in print—you 
should know what people were called on. When you 
advertise in Construction Methods, you know exactly who 
you are calling on... 90% of the circulation is addressed 
to individuals. This insures that your sales message is 
delivered to the people you want to reach and it is not 
dependent on chance distribution by route list. 


CM&E Has the Circulation You Want 


The most important contractor buying influences—the cir- 
culation that you want—are among the readers of Construc- 
tion Methods. Our circulation files containing complete 
reader identification—names, titles, addresses, company 
affiliations—verify this fact. These circulation files are open 
for your personal inspection at anytime. The advertisers 
who have already accepted our invitation took away a last- 
ing impression of the depth and breadth of Construction 
Methods’ circulation. Here are some circulation checks 
which show why you can’t afford to overlook Construction 
Methods when advertising or planning to advertise to con- 
tractors in this market: 


1. Contractor Company Coverage (based on domestic con- 
tractor circulation only) 
CM&E covers 13,274 contractor companies 
100 of these firms have 12 or more subscriptions 
7,609 have 2 to 11 subscriptions each 
5,565 have one subscription each 


Contractor Company Penetration—CM&E gives you 
coverage where you need it . . . penetration where you 
need it. Here’s how CM&E covers two of your most 
‘important customers—companies where many people 
take part in buying decisions: 


B. PERINI & SONS 
Subscriber Title 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

Ass't. to Pres. 
Purchasing Agent 
General Manager 
Manager 

Office Manager 
Constr. Supt. 
Building Supt. 
Shop Supt. 

Supt. Power Shovels 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Ass't. Supt. 

Hvy. Constr. Fore. 
Concrete Foreman 
Mason Foreman 
Foreman 

Head Engineer 
Hd. Project Engr. 
Ass't. Chief Engr. 
Project Engineer 
Constr. Engineer 
Constr. Engineer 
Field Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Estimator 

Master Mechanic 
Shovel Operator 


Subscriber Address 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Saxonville, Mass. 
Ashland, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Wrentham, Mass. 
Ashland, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Medford, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Niagara, Canada 
Leominster, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Hopkinton, Mass. 
Saxonville, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Limestone, Maine 
Framingham, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
West Medford, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Washington, D. C. 
Fultonville, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Chattahoochee, Fic. 
Caribou, Maine 


s 4-58) Sub. Expires 
ABC Title 
and Occupation 
. 151)S1 Classificayion 
6~5 
5) Sv6, STarJed 


. Co.) 


MISs EAVES bal & Ney SUB 
R~3017 





38 paid subscriptions to METHODS going to Perini personnel 
in 21 cities and 6 states with 23 different job titles. In 1955, 
B. Perini & Sons were awarded over $38 million in contracts. 


HARRISON CONSTRUCTION CO. 

Subscriber Title Subscriber Address 
General Manager Maryville, Tennesee 
Superintendent Alcoa, Tennesee 
Superintendent Knoxville, Tennessee 
Superintendent Maryville, Tennessee 
Superintendent Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Superintendent Alcoa, Tennessee 
Superintendent Maryville, Tennessee 
Superintendent Maryville, Tennessee 
Superintendent Sylva, North Carolina 
Superintendent Petersburg, Ohio 


Com ; 
Or Paty Atti fiajion 





General Superintendent 
General Superintendent 
Ass't Superintendent 
Corp. Superintendent 


Bakerstown, Pennsylvania 
Allison Park, Pennsylvania 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Petersburgh, Ohio 


Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Grade Foreman 
Project Manager 
Party Ch. 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Cast Engineer 

Plant Superintendent 
Equipment Operator 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Sylva, North Carolina 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Lenoir City, Tennessee 
Gibsonia, Pennsylvania 
Alcoa, Tennessee 
Maryville, Tennessee 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania 
Lake Milton, Ohio 

Dunbar, West Virginia 
Sylva, North Carolina 
South Hills, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In 17 cities and 5 states, 33 employees of Harrison Construction 
Company pay for and receive METHODS every month. 


3. Quality of Contractor Circulation—CM&E gives you 
coverage among your most important customers and 
prospects. In addition to regular state chapter members, 
the Associated General Contractors of America lists 46 
National Members. Included among these national 
members are such contractor firms as: Bates & Rogers, 
Turner, Maxon, Utah, Merritt-Chapman & Scott and 
Foley Brothers. Construction Methods covers 42 of 
these members with 628 paid subscriptions. These con- 
tractors are important to you—38 of them received 
contract awards well over $848 million last year. 


The job titles of Construction Methods subscribers range 
from president and owner to foreman and operator. This is 
the circulation that penetrates deeply into the construction 
buying patterns . .. the circulation that is found in the home 
office, on the job sites, wherever the buying is done... . the 
personally addressed circulation that goes with the sub- 
scriber from job to job. This is the circulation that Con- 
struction Methods attracts. 


(Advertisement) 
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An analysis of the editorial content of the contractor books 
shows you why construction men prefer and pay for Con- 
struction Methods. CM&E editors concentrate on the pro- 
duction or operations phase of the contractors’ business 
as their area of editorial service. Our readers pay for Con- 
struction Methods because it consistently delivers informa- 
tion that helps the contractor to better utilize his manpower, 
machines and materials. How well we are doing this job is 
shown in the reports of the Lloyd H. Hall Company, inde- 
pendent research specialists. They have been studying the 
editorial content of national construction books since 1953. 
On those subjects most important to successful contracting 
operations: (1) equipment and its use; (2) materials and 
their use; (3) construction techniques, Lloyd Hall studies 
show, that over the past three years, Construction Methods 
has carried over 1,700 pages or 70% of its total editorial 
content in the above three classifications. This is nearly 
twice as much as any other construction magazine pub- 
lished on these subjects. Here’s the complete breakdown on 
these figures, giving total pages carried on these subjects 
and percent of editorial content, by years: 













CM&E Editorial Quality Attracts Quality Circulation 
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Year CONSTRUCTION Construction Contractors 
METHODS Equipment & Engineers 

1953 

Number Pages 543 279 372 

% of total Editorial 72.7% 55.2% 49.4% 
1954 

Number Pages 524 238 282 

% of total Editorial 70.9% 46.8% 417% 
1955 

Number Pages 540 Not Not 

% of Total Editorial 68.9% Available Available 

1956 (Jan. to March) 

Number Pages 137 47 107 

Y% of Total Editorial 67.7% 36.6% 46.6% 











These studies show in detail why the type of contractors 
you want to reach pay their money for Construction 
Methods. It’s the contractors’ book . . . written to solve 
their everyday problems. 








CM&E Only Construction Monthly that 
Makes Monthly READEX Studies 


METHODS also employs another independent research 
consultant, Readex, Inc., to provide a monthly check on 
editorial quality. These studies, made by sampling repre- 
sentative readers, indicate the type of articles which readers 
want and the advertisements which interested them most. 
These readership studies of every advertisement in every 
issue are available free to every advertiser. A continual 
study of these Readex Reports by an advertiser will help 
him develop ads with increased contractor reader interest 
and increased selling power. Construction Methods is the 
only construction magazine that gives you Readex Reports. 
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Sell to Contractors With CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


If you want to do business with modern contractors, tell 
your complete product story to the 39,103 paid subscribers 
to Construction Methods . . . the contractor magazine. 
Contractors are the biggest buyers in the construction 
market . . . make sure they buy your products. 














OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 36, 
330 West 42nd Street 
Longacre 4-3000 
(R. H. Larsen) 


Chicago 11, 


Dallas 2, 
Adolphus Tower Bldg. 
Main & Akard Sts. 
Prospect 5064 
(Gordon Jones) 


Your CM&E Advertising Will Work for You 


. The most effective help you can give your salesmen is by 


advertising in Construction Methods. It’s a low-cost sales 
tool that contacts and conditions contractors on the values 
of your products and services. Your Construction Methods 


520 North Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 

(D. J. McGrath, 

H. J. Mashur, Jr., 


Los Angeles 17, 
1125 West 6th Street 
Madison 6-9351 
(H. L. Keeler) 


J. L. Rice) 
Cleveland 15, 

1510 Hanna Bidg. 

Superior 1-7000 

(W. E. Donnell) 
Philadelphia 3, 

Architects Bldg. 

17th & Sansom Sts. 

Rittenhouse 6-0670 

(L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 
Atlanta 3, 

1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 

Walnut 5778 

(W. D. Lanier) 


* advertising will work hard for you: 
CM&E advertising builds product recognition. 


CM&E advertising gains admission to important 
buying influences, some of whom your salesmen 
are seldom able to see. 


CM&E advertising reaches contractors working 
at remote locations who can only be called on 
occasionally by your salesmen. 

CM&E advertising keeps your sales story in the 
minds of your customers and prospects between 
sales calls. 





San Francisco 4, 
68 Post Street 
Douglas 2-4600 
(R. C. Alcorn) 


Boston 16, 
350 Park Square Bldg. 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Detroit 26, 
856 Penobscot Bldg. 
Woodward 2-1793 


St. Louis 8, 
3615 Olive Street 
Jefferson 5-4867 





Recognizing Construction Methods as the basic book for 
reaching contractors, 292 advertisers ran 1,885 pages in 
METHODS last year. This is more advertising space than 
any other national construction monthly carried in 1955. 
Included among CM&E advertisers are those companies 
who have been long identified as the most successful mer- 
chandisers in the contractor market. 78 of them have 
advertised in Construction Methods for 20 years or more; 
96 of them, between 10 and 20 years. In the case of Con- 
~ struction Methods, that old saying, “Advertising goes where 
advertising pays,” is really working for these advertisers. 
Let Construction Methods do the same job for you and 
your sales staff. 
Call your METHODS representative today. He'll be glad 
to show you how CM&E circulation fits into your market 
planning, how CM&E advertising delivers your sales mes- 
sage with impact to the tremendous contractor market. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Longacre 4-3000 


AD 
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CONSTRUCTION 


METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 











There never was a non-advertiser that didn’t 
want to be an advertiser! Is your excuse for 
not taking advantage of this great selling 
tool in this list of ten? 


1. You think advertising is only for the Big, 
Powerful Manufacturers ? 

Answer: Big Companies came out of little ones who 
had to compete with Big Companies that grew up 
before them. Few Big Companies, indeed, became 
large without advertising. Some of the industrial 
leaders we represent began their business on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 


2. You think you have to use big, expensive 
space to secure recognition ? 

Answer: Most of today’s leaders began with small 
space and the industrial press is today full of frac- 
tional, low-cost advertising that is helping to make 
many small companies successful. We have helped 
several outstanding concerns grow through 
fractional space programs. 


3. You think you know everyone that buys so 
why advertise? 


Answer: One year from today more than half (52% 
of the men who initiate, recommend or specify your 
products will be in different locations or completely 
out of their present fields. In addition to that, some 
manufacturers have found that 27 men or more 
enter into the purchase of their products. You can’t 
continuously know or contact all the prospects for 
your product. Advertising can reach them! 


4. Advertising is all right for a consumer item 
sold on every corner but not for you. The 
buyer will have to seek you out? 

Answer: The manufacturer of the mouse trap, no 
matter how much better, will mildew in the forest to- 
day if he doesn’t tell his customers why, when and 
where. Small space properly planned will do it! 


5. You are covering your market with dealer 
salesmen. They do better than advertising ? 
Answer: 80% of all sales are made on the 5th call. 
Only 10% of the salesmen call beyond three times. 
Your dealer with his other accounts can’t afford to 
contact your prospects to that extent. Neither can 
you. Advertising sees the men you can’t reach! 


6. You tried advertising and it didn’t close any 
sales so you abandoned it ? 

Answer: The job of advertising is much bigger than 
that. You have salesmen to close orders. Advertis- 
ing saves your salesmen’s time by making your 
customer aware of who you are. It reaches the 
men who influence sales but see no salesmen. It 
reaches men, off the route of dealer’s men. It has 


10 Questions 


for the man who doesn’t think 
he has to Advertise 


been proved that a salesman’s chance of getting 
an order is 317% better when he has been invited 
to call. Advertising generates invitations! 


7. The bulk of your output goes to four, five or 
six customers so why advertise ? 

Answer: Designs change! Consolidations kill off 
companies! Remember the vacuum tank? The car- 
buretor may go next. The wise manufacturer sell- 
ing the O. E. M. market is protecting his position 
and his very company life by keeping the compet- 
itors of his own customers aware of his existence. 


8. You don’t have distribution so can’t take 
advantage of advertising ? 
Answer: Distributors, dealers and supply houses 
want to handle advertised products. Advertising can 
be the difference between getting a good dealer or a 
bad one. Advertising can and has built distribution. 


9. Advertising Agencies are only for the big 
operators. They cost too much money and 
are interested only in large accounts ? 

Answer: There is a size and type of advertising 
agency for every advertising account. There are 
agencies who are very much interested in building 
up small accounts and who plan their charges 
accordingly. We, ourselves, have developed 
several accounts to leadership from “tool shed” 
beginnings. 


10. You can’t find an agency that understands 
your industrial problem ? 

Answer: There is a long list of agencies that special- 
ize in industrial products, many of them with years 
of experience behind them—ourselves among them. 
This group understands the problems of selling 
industrial equipment, distribution, trade language 
—but more than that they can bring you a positive 
knowledge of the effectiveness of the right publi- 
cations and supply you with the source and means 
of securing guiding market research. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone: CEntral 6-7750 


One of a series—presented by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a service to industry 
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Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters . 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the b 


John C. Freeman, president 


niaa news 


WHO'S WHO 


13 NIAA chapters 
elect new officers 
for 1956-1957 


® Well, now we can concentrate on 
the presidential elections. 

Now that most of the NIAA chap- 
ters have held their elections, that 
is. 

So far, 13 chapters have reported 
their elec..on returns. The results: 


CENTRAL INDIANA 


An ex-personnel man has been 
elected president of the Central In- 
diana Chapter of NIAA in Indian- 
apolis. He is R. E. Kessler, assistant 
advertising manager, Diamond 
Chain Co. 

Mr. Kessler 
joined Diamond 
Chain as a per- 
sonnel assistant 
in 1946, later 
became person- 
nel director at 
the Kingan Co., 
returned to Dia- 
mond Chain as 
a personnel man and was later 
named assistant advertising man- 
ager. 

Other new officers of the chapter 
are: vice-president and program 
chairman, George Bond, advertising 
manager, P. R. Mallory & Co.; vice- 
president and membership chairman, 
Bill Pace, account executive, Cald- 
well Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper; 
vice-president and public relations 
chairman, Jack S. Peck, vice-presi- 


Kessler 


dent, Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene & 
Peck; secretary, W. Dye, account 
executive, Bozell & Jacobs, and 
treasurer, H. L. Martin, advertising 
manager, Diamond Chain Co. 


CHICAGO 


The new president of NIAA-Chi- 
cago Chapter is Walter R. (Cy) 
Ceperly, Jr., 
vice-president, 
Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Chicago. 

Mr. Ceperly 
served as_ first 
vice-president 
during the 1955- 
56 year. 

Other new of- 
ficers are: first vice-president, 
James E. Borendame, Acme Steel 
Co.; second vice-president, Ray- 
mon M. Wall, Waldie & Briggs; 
third vice-president, Griff Williams, 
Electric Light & Power, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Martin J. Butler, Jr., 
Diversey Corp. 


Ceperly 


COLORADO 


New president of the newly reor- 
ganized Colorado Chapter of NIAA 
is Louis Albee, advertising and sales 
promotion manager for the Rocky 
Mountain district of General Elec- 
tric’s Apparatus Sales Div., Denver. 

Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, Jack Hull, Rippey, Hen- 
derson, Kostka & Co.; second vice- 
president, Earl Halvorson, E. M. Hal- 
vorson & Co.; secretary, Ed Prinslow, 
advertising manager, Clad-Rex 
Steel Co., and treasurer, Gordon 
Laird, Doyle-Kitchen & McCormick. 


DETROIT 


They love him in Detroit. Charles 
E. St. Thomas, that is, who has been 
re-elected president of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of Detroit. 

Mr. St. Thomas is manager of ad- 
vertising and 
sales promotion 
for the Carboloy 
Department of 
General Electric 
Co., Detroit. 

Other new of- 
ficers of the 
chapter are: ex- 
ecutive vice- 
president, R. F. LaRue, vice-presi- 
dent, Holden Chapin, LaRue; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. Anderson, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Frederic B. Stevens, Inc.; 
third vice-president, J. T. McCourt, 
advertising representative, Conover- 
Mast Publications; secretary, S. C. 
Coale, manager, advertising and 
sales promotion, General Electric 
Co., and treasurer, H. Brown, as- 
sistant to the regional manager, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 


St. Thomas 


MILW AUKEE 

Martin S. Kachigan, a 
man, has been elected president of 
the Milwaukee chapter of NIAA. 

When asked 
to give IM some 
facts for this 
story, Mr. Ka- 
chigan - said: 
‘““My business 
biography spans 
10 years—all of 
them with Lad- 
ish Co., Cudahy, 


modest 


Kachigan 
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Wis., . . the last eight years as ad- 
vertising manager.” And that’s all 
he wrote about himself. 

Other new officers of the chapter 
are: vice-president, Elmer E. Whit- 
son, advertising manager, Ampco 
Metal; secretary, Robert E. Schulz, 
advertising manager, Nordberg Mfg. 
Co., and treasurer, William E. 
Barta, advertising manager, Stearns 
Magnetic. 


MARYLAND 


A chemist turned adman has been 
elected president of the Maryland 
Industrial Marketers. He is C. Rich- 
ard MacLellan, copy director, Emery 
Advertising Corp., Baltimore. 

After getting 
out of the army 
in 1946, Mr. 
MacLellan joined 
Mutual Chemi- 
cal Co. of Amer- 
ica as a chemist. 
He became in- 
terested in tech- 


MacLellan : 
literature 


nical 
and worked from there into adver- 
tising. He joined Emery in 1954. 
Other new officers of the chapter 
are:  vice-presidents—Joseph _ T. 
Hanlon, advertising department, 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.; Eldridge N. 
Adams, advertising manager Cam- 
bridge Wire Cloth Co., and E. John 
Schmitz, Jr., E. John Schmitz & 
Sons; secretary, Richard Sands, 
Fletcher B. Speed & Co., and treas- 
urer, L. H. Denton, manager, Balti- 
more Convention Bureau. 


MINNESOTA 


Robert S. Rydholm, industrial ac- 
count executive, Alfred Colle Co., 
Minneapolis agency, has been elect- 
ed president of the Minnesota chap- 
ter of NIAA. 

Mr. Rydholm 

has been with 
Colle six years. 
Before that he 
was advertising 
manager for a 
Fargo, N. D., 
equipment dis - 
tributor. 

Other new of- 
ficers of the chapter are: vice-presi- 
dent, George Billings, advertising 
manager, G. H. Tennant Co., and 


Rydholm 
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secretary-treasurer, Charles Brown, 
Foulke Agen- 


secretary-treasurer, 
cy. 


MONTREAL 


A. George Temple, Montreal man- 
ager of Industrial Advertising Agen- 
cy Ltd. has been elected presi- 
dent of the Montreal chapter of 
NIAA. 

Mr. Temple 
began his adver- 
tising career at 
a Montreal de- 
partment _ store, 

then went to the 
F. H. Hayhurst 
agency as pro- 
duct ion man- 
Temple ager. He became 
an account executive, then moved 
on to Walsh Advertising as an ac- 
count executive and then joined In- 
dustrial Advertising Agency in 1954. 

Other new officers of the chapter 
are: first vice-president, Malcolm A. 
Byers, advertising manager, Crane 
Ltd.; second vice-president, George 
Pridmore, assistant advertising 
manager, Building Products Ltd.; 
secretary, A. W. Fogarty, advertis- 
ing manager, National Heating 
Products, and treasurer, John E. 
Donovan, advertising representa- 
tive, Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


Charles C. Wardell, the new 
president of the New Jersey chapter 
of NIAA, joined the Hyatt Bearings 
Div. of General Motors Corp. in 
Harrison, N. J., as a factory worker 
in 1935. 

In 1953, he 
was named ad- 
vertising man- 
ager of the di- 
vision. From 
1935 to 1953 he 
was, successive- 
ly, timekeeper, 

clerk, 
accountant, su- 


cea payroll 
pervisor of office service and assis- 
tant advertising manager. Other in- 
teresting jobs Mr. Wardell holds: 
tax collector and treasurer for the 
borough of East Newark since 1938. 

Other new officers of the chapter 
are: vice-presidents — Joseph E. 


Bachelder, director, Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute; Donald 
W. Jackson, vice-president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., and Frank E. 
Tilley, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, New York Belting & 
Packing Co.; secretary, James A. 
Kerr, assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of sales, Federal Pacific 
Electric Co., and treasurer, Sean M. 
Downey, Wehner Advertising 
Agency. 


NEW YORK 


George Bowen, advertising man- 
ager for the Robert Gair Co., New 
York, has been 
elected presi- 
dent of the New 
York chapter of 
NIAA. 

Mr. Bowen 
joined Gair as 
assistant adver- 
tising manager 
in 1953 and has 
been ad manager since 1955. 

Other new officers of the chapter 
are: first Arthur 
Dowling, advertising director, M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; second vice-president, 
Bert Peller, manager, media section, 
Benton & Bowles; secretary, M. J. 
Marion, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Sarco Co., and 
treasurer, Grover Logan, account 
executive, Hazard Advertising Co. 


Bowen 


vice-president, 


OREGON 


Agency president James W. Mur- 
phy has been elected president of 
the NIAA-Ore- 

gon Chapter. 
Mr. Murphy is 
president and 
principal owner 
of Carter, Rice 
& Co., Portland. 
He has been 
with that agen- 

cy since 1921. 
Other officers of the chapter are: 
vice-president, Dar Johnson, Jr., 
manager, advertising department, 
Electric Steel Foundry Co.; secre- 
tary, Harold Elliott, advertising 
manager, M&M Wood Working Co., 
and treasurer, R. K. Foley, adver- 
tising manager, Pacific Power & 

Light Co., Portland. 





TORONTO 


A. McDonald (Don) Robertson, 
art director of Heggie Advertising 
Co., Toronto, has 
been elected 
president of the 
Toronto chapter 
of NIAA, 

Mr. Robertson 
served as first 
vice-president of 
the chapter last 
year. 

Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, Tom Yellowless, Canadi- 
an General Electric Co. Ltd.; second 
vice-president, Roy Willcox, Eastern 
Steel Products Ltd.; secretary, Jack 
Stone, Walsh Advertising Co. Ltd., 
and treasurer, Don Stephenson, The 
Flintkote Co. of Canada Ltd. 


Robertson 


ALBANY 


Tedford L. Woodard, president of 
Woodard & Voss, Albany, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the NIAA 
Albany Chapter. He served as head 
of the chapter’s social committee 
last year. 

Other new officers are: vice- 
president, Merle Smith, executive 
vice-president, W. H. Smith Paper 
Corp.; secretary, Howard J. Howe, 
advertising manager for abrasives, 
Behr-Manning Corp., and treasurer, 
Dana Hughes, director of public re- 
lations, Alco Products. 


Advertising must take over 
more sales functions: Buchen 


™ cHicaco—Industrial advertising 
must become more creative and 
must “take over still more of the 
selling functions” if the promise of 
the nation’s economic future is to 
be realized, according to Walther 
Buchen, president, Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago industrial advertising agency. 

Mr. Buchen, in a talk at an NIAA 
Chicago chapter meeting, said that 
increasing population, coupled with 
automation, points to tremendous 
increases in the American economy 
in the future. 

And he said that just as “excep- 
tional quantity and quality of crea- 
tive engineering” will be needed to 
create the process and machines 
necessary to automation, so will the 
“greatly expanded and _ intensified 


selling, peculiarly essential to auto- 
matic manufacture require an ex- 
ceptional increase in the creativity 
of selling and advertising. 

“Our successes in providing it in 
advertising to industry will be meas- 
ured by the degree with which we 
succeed in making our advertising 
take over still more of the selling 
functions,” he said. 

Mr. Buchen said two reasons in- 
dustrial advertising must become 
more creative are that (1) really 
new, and therefore more easily ad- 
vertised, products appear to provide 
a diminishing percentage of the total 
sales volume in many industries, 
and (2) differences between com- 
petitive products tend to become less 
and less. 

He described how his agency has 
gone about attacking the problem 
through extensive research to de- 
termine just what is good industrial 
advertising. And he told how this 
research has resulted in improve- 
ment in ads as shown through such 
measurements as Starch and Read- 
ex. (A complete account of Buchen’s 


Trophy for Lockheed . . Bob 
y Burbank I 
NIAA chapter's annual 


brochures classification 


heed Aircraft Corp., 
advertising 
yhapter 
Other winners were: Publ 
Hughes Aircraft 
Business Machines. 
Precision Products. 


research and its results is being car- 
ried in a series of articles by the 
agency’s research director, J. Wes- 
ley Rosberg, currently appearing in 


IM.) 


New Jersey NIAA group picks 
Vanderhoff as top space rep 


Frank W. Van- 
“Space 


S NEWARK, N. J. 
derhoff has been 
Salesman of the Year” by the New 
Jersey chapter of NIAA. 

Mr. Vander- 


hoff is advertis- 


voted 


ing representa- 
tive of the 
Conover - Mast 
Purchasing Di- 
rectory. 

A committee 
of the New Jer- 
sey NIAA group 
picked him for the honor on the 
basis of his ability, market knowl- 


Vanderhoft 


edge, competition and personality. 

Mr. Vanderhoff lives in Packanack 
Lake, N. J., and covers the state for 
his publication. 
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Construction 
Machinery Exports 


Jump 20% 


in 1955 


Here’s how you can get your 
share in 1956-57 


In 1955, U. S. exports of construction, 

excavating and mining machinery amounted 

to approximately $535,000,000. This is an 

increase of 20% over the 1954 figure of 
7,500,000 . . a new high. 


Value of C.E.&M. 
Machinery Exports 
(millions) 

$535.0 

447.5 

$92.3 

$06.2 

406.3 

87.0 

350.3 


Assuming that about $1 billion of domestic 
shipments were made this means that one 
third of all S. production of such ma 
chinery was sold abroad. 


Are you effectively reaching 
your Export Markets? 


Expressly designed to reach the export mar 
kets, and doing it successfully, are Gillette's 
WORLD CONSTRUCTION, now published 
monthly, and Gillette's CAMINOS Y CON 
STRUCCION PESADA 


WORLD CON 
STRUCTION is 
distributed to 1 
0CO English reading 
government officials 
contractors, engi 
neers, importers and 
agents in the East 
ern Hemisphere 
Europe, Asia, Afri 
ca, Australia, New 
Zealand and Is 


land possessions 


CAMINOS Y CON- 
STRUCCION PE 
SADA is distributed 
to 15,000 Spanish 
Portuguese rea? 
government of 
ials contractors, 
engineers, importers 
and agents in 20 
ntral and South 
American countries, 
Spain and Portugal 


Remember, too, that Gillette’s Annual PRE- 
FILED CATALOGS distribute your own litera- 
ture to these markets. 


For further information on the export mar- 
kets and how to sell them, write to 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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See record exports, 
imports for U. S. 
after ‘55 gains 


By Frederick Borden 


® While 1956 promises to record 
the highest level of activity that 
American import and export trade 
has ever witnessed, the year will be 
marked by extensive shifts both in 
geographic area and in type of prod- 
ucts that will be shipped. 

Export totals during 1955 came to 
$15.5 billion, while imports reached 
a new high of $11.3 billion. These 
figures represented, respectively, 
gains of about $400,000,000 and $1.1 
billion over 1954 totals. 

The bulk of last year’s export in- 
crease resulted from trade with 
Canada and with Western Europe, 
but new economic conditions across 
the Atlantic will cause a sharp re- 
duction in this country’s exports to 
that area during 1956. Counter- 
credit restrictions, arising out of 
West European inflationary tenden- 
cies, will show their effect upon 
American export trade when 1956 
figures are totalled at the end of the 
year. 

Raw materials, rather than manu- 
factured goods, will be in demand 
by Western European nations which 
are faced with the necessity of mak- 
ing their own products for export 
trade in their attempts to counteract 
these inflationary pressures. This 
area enjoyed a 9% gain in indus- 
trial activity during the past two 
years. Authorities do not expect that 
level of activity to continue, and 


Who supplied the facts. . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


American manufacturers are thus 
seeking elsewhere for their export 
markets. 


Latin America buys more .. 
The expected decline in European 
export trade, however, is likely to be 
considerably offset by increased 
shipments to Latin American na- 
tions. With industry there rapidly 
increasing its level of activity, there 
is a growing d2mand for larger ship- 
ments of American equipment and 
materials. 

Exclusive of Brazil, where ex- 
change reforms and coffee produc- 
tion problems led to a 50% decline 
in importation of American prod- 
ucts, the Latin American area reg- 
istered a 5% gain during 1955, Im- 
pact of the. Brazilian decline, how- 
ever, was great enough to cause an 
over-all loss of some $70,000,000 in 
American exports to the 20 Latin 
American republics for 1955 over 
1954. To the 19 other nations of the 
area, shipments from the United 
States were about $145,000,000 
greater than they had been a year 
earlier. 

Gains were chiefly registered in 
Mexico, Argentina, Cuba, Venezu- 
ela, Peru and Chile. Iron and steel, 
industrial machinery, automobiles 
and their parts, chemicals and their 
related products were the items 
scoring greatest advances, while de- 
creases were noted in grains and in 
railway transportation equipment. 

Coffee, cocoa and other foodstuffs 
were, as might be expected, leaders 
in the import picture during 1955, 
but notable increases were also 
‘egistered in other fields. Crude 
petroleum and residual fuel im- 
ported from Latin America gained 
$70,000,000, while metals and metal- 


Continued on page 82 


Facts for this story were supplied by Management Digest, McGraw- 
Hill American Letter, Vision and Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
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Industry's Most Compelling Interest... 


NEW products and product infor- 
mation are the magnets which draw 
countless thousands of buyers to 
shows like this. \ 


And NEW markets. . . the oppor- 
tunity to find NEW customers... 
encourages hundreds of suppliers 
to exhibit their NEW and im- 
proved products. 


But the “greatest show on earth”’ 
for buyers and sellers in industry 
is the monthly exposition of prod- 
ucts ... NEW and of special merit 
. . . to be found on the pages of 
Industrial Equipment News. 


In IEN, 65,000 product-selecting 
officials of 40,000 establishments, 
which account for 4/5 of the na- 
tional product, regularly look for 
new and improved equipment, 
parts and materials. 


And more than 2,000 manufactur- 
ers present what buyers are seeking. 


NEW products are keeping our in- 
dustry at its peak. And IEN sup- 
plies the meeting place where 
sellers exhibit and users buy, to 
the benefit of both. 


Display space, facing all traffic, 
$165. to $175. per unit. 


Details? 


... Send for complete DATA FILE 


Industrial 
Equipment [FN 


fOunmete 1933 


ELMAN 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IN’ P| ... Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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A 


9 out of 10 
Officials * 

in the 

Steel Industry 
Read 

Blast Furnace 
& Steel Plant 


ry 


*90% of all steel mill Operating, 
Maintenance, and Engineering offi- 
cials with buying authority read Blast 
Furnace & Steel Plant each month. 

Every steel plant in the United 
States and Canada and most foreign 
countries is represented on its sub- 
scription list. 

Circulation figures are backed by 
ABC audit. 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant gives 
you effective and economical cover- 
age of interested readers who com- 
prise the major buying power of the 
steel-making industry. In Blast Fur- 
nace & Steel Plant, you sell them all 
at once. 

Write for further advertiser’s in- 
formation, 


BLAST FURNACE & STEEL PLANT 


AB. A.B.P. 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 80 


lic ores brought to this country from 
that area rose $46,000,000 in value. 
Although copper suffered a 10% de- 
cline in volume imported by the 
U. S., total value rose some $20,- 
000,000, since strong European de- 
mands for the metal led to a 25% 
increase in price. 

An important factor in the 1956 
American export picture is the 
growing competition for world mar- 
kets. West Germany is providing 
the principal stimulus in this new 
situation; she is rapidly gaining on 
both the United States and Great 
Britain in her attempts to regain 
her pre-war position as the world’s 
largest exporter of machinery. 

West German exports of machin- 
ery to Brazil for instance, were 
about 14% of American machinery 
exports to that South American na- 
tion in 1950. Last year they had 
risen to 50% of the American sales 
figure. 


Export-import round-up . . Here 
are some details of American ex- 
port and import activities during 
1955, by product and by geographic 


area: 


> Other than military aid shipments, 
total exports to Western Europe 
came to a total of some $4.3 billion. 
About 30% of this gain resulted 
from increased demand for products 
to be shipped to the United King- 
dom, although exports to continental 
Europe also made substantial in- 
creases 

American imports from Western 
$350,000,000 
greater last year than they had been 
in 1954. 


Europe were some 


> Coal exports to Europe alone in- 
$170,000,000, and 
showed a three-fold gain in tonnage. 


creased about 


Shipments of iron and steel to the 
area were up $115,000,000, two- 
thirds of this gain resulting from 
increased exports to the United 
Kingdom. Iron and steel scrap ton- 
nage also tripled their 1954 totals, 
with Great Britain, Italy and West- 
ern Germany mainly responsible for 
the increases 


> European purchases of American 


manufactured goods also increased 
last year. Industrial machinery, 
automobiles and parts, aircraft, and 
textiles registered combined gains 
of more than $100,000,000. 

Demand for U. S. cotton fell off 
in the European area, however, dur- 
ing 1955 by some 50%, resulting in 
a total drop of about $200,000,000. 
A slowing down of European textile 
production, plus widening price dif- 
ferentials, are believed to have been 
the principal causes behind this de- 
cline. 


> Exports to Canada last year repre- 
sented about 25% of all American 
commercial shipments to foreign 
countries, totalling about $3.4 billion, 
a 15% increase over 1954 figures. 
Demand for capital equipment items 
led the list, reflecting the rapid ex- 
pansion of industry and of mining 
operations. 

Construction equipment, mining 
and industrial machinery shipped 
into Canada during 1955 came to a 
total of some $86,000,000 more than 
in 1954, while there was a $20,000,000 
increase in tractor shipments across 
the border. Shipments of automobiles 
and parts were valued at $114,000,- 
000 more in 1955 than in 1954, while 
household appliance exports to Can- 
ada rose some $38,000,000 during the 
year. 


> Canadian imports to the U. S. were 
up 12% to a total of about $2.7 bil- 
lion last year. Gaining about $50,- 
000,000 each were sawmill products, 
iron ore, paper and paper materials. 


Crude petroleum, copper and nickel 
also gained in total shipments here 
from Canada, while imports of grain 
and feeds declined by some $36,- 
000,000. 





>» The Far East also bought more 
U. S. products during 1955 than in 
the previous year. Korea, India and 
Pakistan were chiefly responsible 
for the 5% gain that brought last 
year’s export total to that area to 
$2 billion, while exports to Japan, 
Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia were 
substantially off. 

Greatest gainers in shipments to 
the Far Eastern nations were rail- 
way equipment, iron and steel, iron 
and steel scrap, fertilizer and food- 
stuffs. Cotton shipments to the area 
fell off $81,000,000. 

Imports from that part of the 
world were up about 24%, to total 
$1.8 billion. However, much of this 
rise came, not from increased activ- 
ity, but from a 50% boost in the 
price of crude rubber. Textile prod- 
ucts, plywood, steel mill products 
and machinery were the chief gain- 
ers. 


> Reflecting in the main increased 
shipments to the oil-producing na- 
tions of the Arab world, exports to 
the Middle East also gained during 
1955. Foods, machinery and vehicles 
were shipped to Egypt in great quan- 
tity. 

At the same time, a decline in 
transfers of ship registry to the 
Liberian flag, which had been at a 
high level of activity during 1954, 
resulted in sharply cut totals of ex- 
ports to that African nation last 
year. 

In general, import totals to this 
country are expected to show a gain 
when 1956 totals are in, the result 
of a trend toward lower import 
duties. Imports expected to gain 
most from this policy include raw 
materials, woolen textiles, cutlery 
and photographic equipment. 

The sharp rate of export increase 
which the nation’s manufacturers 
enjoyed during 1955 will not again 
be reflected in 1956 totals, but this 
year’s final figures are expected 
nevertheless to show substantial 
gains in total export trade. * 











How would you go about specifying 
a $150,000 machine? 


A BIG AND EXPENSIVE 
QUESTION, ISN’T IT? 


But men in tool engineering, dealing 
with industrial products and processes 
of all types, face this problem every 
day. Their jobs depend on coming up 
with the right answer! 


HOW DO THEY GO ABOUT IT? 
First they analyze their production 
methods at every step of manufacture. 
If the solution is in purchasing a better 
industrial product—and there’s a myri- 
ad on the market—then they, along 
with other tool engineers and execu- 
tives, select the product or process 
which will last longer, perform better 
and cost less to operate. 


MAYBE IT’S YOUR PRODUCT... 
If your product will do a better job 
for these men of tool engineering, it 
is important—to them and you—that 
they hear about it. They'll search for 
a better way in reference books, past 
records and periodicals—particularly 
their own professional magazine— 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


This authoritative, up-to-the-minute 
magazine is packed with articles and 
advertisements to help the men in tool 
engineering keep ahead in the most 
competitive industrial market in his- 
tory! 31,000 of them read THE TOOL 
ENGINEER regularly because it is 
their job to keep posted on the latest 
developments in methods of produc- 
tion. 

Over 400 consistent advertisers capi- 
talize on this fact and reach these de- 
cision men every month with selling 
messages in THE TOOL ENGINEER. 
The right man searching for the right 
product in the right magazine—that’s 
a sure-fire combination for any adver- 
tiser! 

Why not talk to TOOL 
ENGINEER representative today? 


your 


ficToo! 


Engineer 


Publication of American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 
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How to get the best out o 
your advertising agency 


There is a wide variation in the amount and kind of 


service that advertisers get from their agencies. 


A few advertisers demand far more service than their 
budgets can possibly pay for. But far too many adver- 
tisers get too little for their money. This is not, neces- 
sarily, because agencies are not capable of or willing to 
give more than they do. Nor is it because advertisers 


are not willing to receive. 


It is, we believe, because the wrong kind of relation- 
ship exists in too many cases. By the wrong kind of 
relationship we mean a buyer-supplier relationship, 


instead of a partnership. 
There is a vast difference. 


It is a difference in the attitude or feeling at the core 
of things. In a buyer-supplier relationship each party, 
inevitably, is thinking mainly of his own individual 
interest. There is always the offensive pressure of the 
seller trying to build up the order, and the counter- 


poised defensive of the buyer resisting the seller. 


A partnership is altogether different. There is a 
“working together” feeling of being on the same team, 
pushing toward the same goal. There is a sharing of 
responsibilities, and a healthy give and take of view- 


points —even of criticism. 


The result of this difference in feeling is a vast dif- 
ference in the flow of good ideas and in the quality of 
their execution—in the amount and kind and value 


of agency service. 


When such a partnership exists, the client gets the 
best his agency has to offer. And the agency gets the 


best of all assets —a satisfied client. 


While it takes two to establish a partnership, we feel 
that most of the responsibility for doing so rests with 
the agency. In our experience, most clients welcome 
such a close working relationship if they are shown that 


it is possible. We try to show them in two ways: 
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First, by making it clear at the beginning that we 
would like to work as closely with the client as though 


we were part of his company. 


And second, by deserving that privilege through 
actually thinking and working as though we were a 


part of his company. 


Working with a partner is not only more productive 


but also a lot more fun than merely working for a client. 


areteller, Kickard, 
(Gebhardt and Reed Ine 
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Diagram vs. photograph 


= These two railroad automation ads appeared in a recent issue of 
Modern Railroads. The General Railway Signal Co. ad used a general 
photograph, while the Union Switch & Signal ad used a diagram 
illustration. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 86. 
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attracted 
more readers? 


AMERICAN BRASS 
BAY STATE ABRASIVES 
PATENT SCAFFOLDING 
U. S. GYPSUM 


invest 
advertising dollars 
in more sales through 


masonry building 


This vast masonry market speci- 
fies and buys strapping and stud 
drivers, saw blades and bulldozers, 
air compressors and anti-freezes, 
windows and wheelbarrows — as 
well as hundreds of related prod- 
ucts and services needed in its 
multi-billion dollar segment of the 
building market . . . Architects, 
engineers, general and mason con- 
tractors as well as distributors and 
dealers, who recommend, specify 
and buy all the materials and 
equipment in this $5 billion indus- 
try, have only MB as a source of 
inspiration and information vital 
to the success of their operations. 
You may have a product that fits 
into the vast MASONRY BUILDING 
market. A qualified market con- 
sultant will be happy to discuss 
your merchandising approach to 
this expanding market without 
obligation... MASONRY BUILDING, 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
© industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of 


Practical Builder, Building Supply News, and other 
building industry magazines. 
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= The Union Switch & Signal ad 
attracted more readers (one out of 
every four). The diagram sketch il- 
lustration simply and clearly out- 
lined a new development of rail- 
road automation. Picture caption 
completed the story for any inter- 
ested reader. 

The General Railway Signal ad 
stopped only one out of every six 
readers. Neither the photograph nor 


“> 


BAILRORD aeTOMATION? 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 85 





NY 


” 


the top headline “The pin is pulled 
described the automation story to 
the “noter.” 

The similar level of “read most” 
readership for the two ads would 
seem to indicate that there is a hard 
core of readers interested in reading 
about railroad automation regard- 
less of the stopping power of the ad. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y.: 


Union Switch & Signal 
Noted Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





99 
44 


General Railway 
Signal Co. 
Seen- Read 


Most 


Noted 
Assoc. 





© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rs) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


R] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


18 18 
100 ~=— «100 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped’’ 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 


average; below 100 is below average. 





Now, both Starch and Readex 


IN all issues of FACTORY 





An important announcement about readership research 


by FACTORY Management and Maintenance 


Advertisers and agencies can now have the benefit of 
both Starch and Readex studies in FACTORY. Starting with the January 1956 


issue, FACTORY has been both “Starched” and “‘Readexed.”’ And it is our 
intention to continue both services in all issues of FACTORY during 1956. 


As far as we know, FACTORY is the first and the only businesspaper to offer 
such a dual service. 


Why have we engaged these two major readership organizations? 


Well, the first readership service available in any businesspaper was that 
provided by Daniel Starch and Staff. And FACTORY was one of the first two or 
three business publications to be “Starched.’”’ Through the almost 20-year span 
of this FACTORY-Starch relationship, many people have followed and used 
the ratings of the 100 advertisements per issue that it is the Starch practice to 
study. And they can still do so—without juggling schedules 

to do it—because it is our intention to have all issues of FACTORY 


“Starched” on a continuing basis. 


However, the rise of interest in readership information is undeniable. 
Therefore, in order to make more such data available to more people, 
FACTORY is now having Readex Reader Interest Reports made 

on all FACTORY advertisements . . . again in all issues. 


We at FACTORY feel that in offering both the Readex and the Starch services 
to advertisers we are helping to make available a larger fund of readership 
knowledge. And, as our own study and experience permits, we intend to 
share with advertisers and agencies whatever information we acquire that 
gives promise of helping to achieve better advertising readership. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ¢ 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT AND MAINTEHANCE 
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THE | Power FIELD: Number 2 of a series of Market Studies 


Your steam equipment gets the biggest 


The Market 


The Magazine 
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i, 


STEAM 


work-horse 





energy carrier 


of industry 


boilers 


STEAM plays a truly big role in electrical generation . . . in central 


station utilities, manufacturers’ power plants and institutions. Four times more 
kilowatts are generated by steam than all other forms combined. 

But not all steam produced in the U.S. is used for electrical generation; 
little realized is the fact that a major part of all energy consumed by 
industry and institutions is in the form of steam delivered to space, water and 
process heating. Steam also serves air conditioning and 

refrigeration processes. 

Steam, with its broad uses in industry and institutions, is the 

most common form of energy today! 

A $7 million power plant will be built in Mission, Texas... 

a large automobile maker invests $9 million in modernization for upping 
plant efficiency ... research labs are being built in the Southwest at a cost 

of $30 million ... building ... everywhere... and wherever building 

and modernization take place, there your steam equipment will be 
designed-in . . . at the critical buying time. 

At the planning and design stage of new building and modernization, 

you can expect to find a Power-type reader, an executive engineer who has 
an engineer’s authority to specify your steam equipment. 

Thus, the logical person to tell your product story to is the Power man; 
and, he is reached through Power’s advertising pages. Power tells its 
editorial story and your advertising message to on-the-job engineers 

such as these in over 25,000 plants! 


Editorial excellence means quality information service to the needs of 

an industry. For nearly 75 years, Power has kept engineers 

informed of the very latest in steam generation, distribution and application. 
Last year alone, Power published 227 pages of editorial on Steam Generation, 
Distribution and Application. To date, Power’s reprinted Editorial 

Special Sections on Steam have sold over 123,500 copies to corporations, 
consulting engineers and power and plant service engineers. These men 

have confidence in the editorial know-how of Power’s 14 editors. 





share of investment in power services 


With a backdrop of a moving, dynamic economy, it is inevitable that 

the big market for power and plant service equipment should grow. Even the 
most conservative forecasts bear this out: the gross national product 

was estimated at $387 billion in 1955; by 1960 it is projected at $414 billion... 
it is predicted that the use of electricity will be doubled over 

the next ten years ... an increase in kilowatt hours used per man/hour 

from the present 9.7 a year to 20 over the next ten years. 


The power and plant services are vital to this ever-growing economy. 
Without them, no wheel could turn in industry and no light would illuminate 
our plants, hotels, streets and homes. 

The job of delivering power to energize these important services 

is shared by the men who make up the Power field . . . the power and plant 


service engineers. 
The Men 
Over 45,000 of these enyineers are readers of Power. They read Power for useful 


job information. They read Power to help them get the best performance 
out of your equipment. These Power men wield the big O.K.whenever your power 
and plant service equipment is bought. 


The logical place for you to tell these engineers about your products 
is in the sales pages of Power. 


In the power and plant service field, more advertisers invest more dollars 
for more pages in Power because they get more out of it! 


POWER AND PLANT 
SERVICE CUBE Included in this series of market studies 
are close looks at steam, electricity, 
mechanical power, refrigeration, air 
conditioning . . . and other power 
and plant services. Watch for them. 


NEXT IN THE SERIES: Electricity 








*POWER subscribers 
are found in consulting 
engineering offices, 
public utilities, 
manufacturing plants 
and service industries. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT PUT MAE Bate| BEHIND IT 


McGRAW-HILL @ 
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Check the advantages of using this NO. 1 book 


Y ist in Circulation — Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning has the largest circulation and the 
only 100% paid (ABC) circulation in its field. 
Subscribers are the engineers and contractors who 
purchase-control this market’s enormous product 


requirements. 


Vist in Editorial Volume — HP&AC not only 
publishes MORE, it provides the practical, authori- 
tative type of material its subscribers find of maxi- 
mum value. In addition to its own high caliber 
staff, HP&AC has 31 outstanding authorities on its 
Board of Consulting and Contributing Editors, and 
a publishing affiliation with the American Society 
of Heating and Air-Conditioning Engineers whose 


monthly Journal is included in each issue of HP&AC. 


Y Ist in Advertising Volume — By nearly a 
2-to-l1 margin over the nearest rival HP&AC is 
chosen as the best advertising buy. And HP&AC 


moves farther out front every year! 


Ist in Advertisers’ Acceptance —HP&AC has 
more advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis 
by more advertisers than any other paper in the 
field. 

Y ist in Reader Preference — HPS&AC has the 
highest renewal rate. Proof that the right subscrib- 
ers are buying in HP&AC a publication that’s right 
for them! 

CLEARLY, ON THE BASIS OF FACTS, HP&AC 
IS THE BOOK WHERE YOUR MAIN EFFORT 
BELONGS. 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal 
CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 


Keeney Publishing Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 





WASH INGTON 


SHARP UPSWING 





Experts see boom 
in consumer goods 
later this year 


= Despite the poor showing of the 
consumer goods industries in first 
half 1956, some of the government’s 
most experienced non-political ca- 
reer economists are convinced we 
are on the verge of another sharp 
upswing of the business cycle. 

With employment at the 65,000,000 
mark, and consumer income at peak 
levels, these experts count on a re- 
surgence of the consumer goods 
boom when new models are intro- 
duced later this year. 

Meanwhile, unprecedented _in- 
vestment by industry in new plant 
and equipment kept the economy 
steady during first half 1956. As these 
analysts see it, any substantial up- 
turn in the consumer goods indus- 


tries should push gross national 
product past the $400 billion mark 
later this year, and provide momen- 
tum for a record year in 1957. 


Can't keep up. . Government and 
private surveys show expenditures 
for plant and equipment have mea- 
sured up to expectations, with a $2 
billion increase in the second quar- 
ter over the first quarter. While ac- 
tual expenditures in the second 
quarter fell slightly below estimates, 
the lag was due to inability to get 
work done, rather than any cut- 
back in plans. The carry-over for 
the second half of the year indicates 
a further increase in capital goods 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


expenditure of at least $2 billion in 
the third quarter. 

Expansion extends to every in- 
dustry group, with total third quar- 
ter spending likely to run 25% 
ahead of third quarter 1955. Some 
groups of manufacturers, such as 
chemicals, iron and steel, non-fer- 
rous metals, motor vehicles, paper, 
and stone, glass and clay products 
are spending 60 to 100% more in 
third quarter 1956 than a year ago. 
Investments by railroads and pro- 
ducers goods as a whole are aver- 
aging 50% more than last year. 


Marketing-minded prosper . . 
Surveys show the investments are 
particularly heavy by larger com- 
panies, which have learned to rely 
on statistical forecasts of their mar- 
ket possibilities. For all manufac- 
turing, investment in plant and 
equipment in 1956 is running 40% 
ahead of 1955. For companies with 
assets in excess of $50 million, ex- 
penditures are 50% ahead of ’55. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks says this spending is a sign 
that business will not let temporary 
“soft spots” deter it from preparing 
for the future. “Men with vision 
and enterprise are aiming for the 
big target,” he says, “—the expand- 
ing American market of tomorrow.” 


Labor disagrees . . Naturally, this 
optimism about the future is not 
unanimous. Labor economists, par- 
ticularly, tend to place more im- 
portance on the lag in consumer 
durables sales. As they see it, the 
economists of the CIO-AFL think 
consumer durables sales are likely 
to continue shrinking. They call for 
a concerted effort to bolster con- 
sumer income and spending, through 
higher wage rates and an immediate 
$3 billion cut in federal income 
taxes for low and middle income 
families. 
Continued on page 





243 oil, fat and soap plants throughout the 
U.S. and Canada keep up-to-date oi chem- 
icals and raw materials with Chemical 
Materials Catalog. In these 243 pla plants, 
286 copies of CMC are the exclusive, easy- 
to-use reference volume referred to by the 
big “behind the scenes” audience of chem- 
ists, research men, development people, 
etc. who want to know about your prod- 
ucts and their characteristics . . . emulsify- 
ing qualities, wetting, foaming, dispersing, 
stabilizing characteristics, etc. 


89% use inside soap plants 


A recent investigation of CMC in oil, fat 
and soap plants revealed 89% usage of 
this volume as a reference source. This 
is why it paves the way for orders for your 
products... through your product litera- 
ture in CMC ... distributed to: 


24 plants in New Jersey 
19 plants in Illinois 





16 plants in California 
22 plants in Ohio 
and scores of others throughout 








the country 


CMC sells all process industries 


18,000 copies of CMC pave the way for 
low-cost sales inside more than 10,000 
process plants of all kinds. Write on your 
letterhead for a copy of the latest report 
showing how CMC stimulates buying action. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 
430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is behind 
the decision to buy electrical products 


Te only 


ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCT INFORMATION MAGAZINE 
exclusively serving 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
and the 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL MARKET 





THE MAGAZINE 
FOR 
DESIGN 
MANUFACTURE 
INSTALLATION 
AND 
MAINTENANCE 
OF 
ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 








172 South Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 91 


Sell properly abroad . . Export- 
minded U.S. companies might take 
a tip from Eugene M. Lang, presi- 
dent of Resources & Facilities Corp., 
New York, who has just come back 
from the Lyon and Paris Trade 
Fairs, where he served as a mem- 
ber of the Department of Com- 
merce’s trade mission. 

On the basis of his talks with 
French industrialists, he says U.S. 
firms often fail “to do themselves 
justice” in foreign markets because 
they “are represented by an order 
taker rather than someone who is 
equipped to do a selling job.” 

He was particularly impressed 
with the fact that the French 
seemed unaware of the doctrine of 
obsolescence, which is so funda- 
mental in industrial selling here. “A 
U.S. salesman who is able to ex- 
plain the advantages of retiring in- 
efficient equipment would certainly 
do well,” he says. 

His chief recommendation: the 
best way to be sure you are getting 
your share of foreign markets is to 
go and look, and be sure you are 
properly represented. “There is no 
such thing as vicarious selling,” he 
exclaimed. 


By 1980, $20 billion . . Some of the 
business opportunities opened up by 
peacetime use of atomic energy were 
sketched recently by Rear Adm. 
Lawrence R. Richardson (ret.), now 
with General Dynamics Corp., who 
was invited to speak before the 
Armed Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association meeting 
here. 

By 1980, he said, it is likely that 
total investment in nuclear power 
plants will be nearly $20 billion, 
and that these plants will have more 
electrical generating capacity than 
now exists in conventional plants. 
In the same 25 year period another 
$20 billion will be spent for “pack- 














aged” power reactors, ship nuclear 
propulsion systems and aircraft and 
locomotive reactors. 

At least two thirds of the equip- 
ment involved in atomic power in- 
stallations will be unconventional 
equipment that requires special en- 
gineering, and there will be ex- 
tensive use of new corrosive-resist- 
ing materials such as zirconium, 
beryllium and titanium. 

As to the immediacy of these 
changes, he reported all new Navy 
submarines will be nuclear powered 


beginning this year, and all major 
ships by the early 1960s. Research 
toward nuclear powered aircraft is 
highly classified, but “the program 
continues to go forward behind a 
shroud of secrecy which does not 
entirely conceal the optimistic 
smiles of the people involved.” 


Fresh talking point .. Federal 
Trade Commissioner Frank Hier’s 
Decision in the Farm Journal case 
provided a fresh talking point for 
anti-trust officials who have been 
racing against time to get new anti- 
merger legislation through this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

A bill (HR 9424) requiring 90- 
days advance notice to the govern- 
ment prior to merging companies 
with assets totaling $10 million had 
passed the house, but was stalled 
in the Senate Judiciary committee. 
During committee hearings wit- 
nesses expressed fear the filing of 
advance notice would be regarded 
by government officials as a man- 
date that they must try to find rea- 
sons for blocking the consolidation. 

In his Farm Journal decision, Mr. 
Hier pointed out that existing laws 
deprived the government of an op- 
portunity to prevent acquisition of 
Country Gentleman until after 
assets were hopelessly entangled. In 
the Farm Journal case, Mr. Hier de- 
cided the merger should have been 
prevented, but once it had been 
accomplished no real remedy was 
available. . 


They all 
Read 


(Conrractors’ 
I LECTRICAL 
|. QUIPMENT 


CEE is read by 20,687 electrical 
contractors and 2,278 electrical whole- 
salers, and is the only publication 
serving all size electrical contractors, 
the small, medium, and large. 


PRODUCT INFORMATION MAGAZINE 
exclusively serving 
ALL KNOWN 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
and Verified 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


THE NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE FOR ALL 
ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS 


172 South Broadway, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


SUTTON PUBLICATIONS 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT « ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT J} EPA 
CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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2. $57.4 MILLION .. . Original 
equipment? Replacements? One year’s 
purchases tote up to $57.4 million for 
motors, switches, starters, relays, trans- 
formers, and other electrical equipment 
. . . $29.4 more for mechanical power 
transmission ... another $16.9 for pow- 
er generation. Your product? Just name 
it and see how much they’re buying in 
... “What Food Plants Spend for New 
Equipment.” 





1. HEAT AND EAT... Food manu- 
facturers love your wife. They knock them- 
selves out dreaming up new “convenience” 
foods to make her life easier. And so, up 
goes the total food tab... last year Ameri- 
cans happily, hungrily rang up a $68-billion 
bill. Demand keeps getting bigger as popu- 
lation climbs to 221 million mark by 1975. 
Meanwhile, heavy food-buying middle- 
income groups ($4-10,000-a-year) keep mul- 
tiplying 33 times faster’n population. Hot 
market? You bet! Write for... “Food 
Industry Sets New Record.” 








3. THE WINNER... We believe in read- 
ership studies—we win ’em! Ask to see the 
record. Largest all-paid circulation ... deep 
penetration in plants doing 91% of the busi- 
ness ... influencing every buying level — man- 
agement, production, engineering, formulation 
—a market wrap-up for the modest cost of just 

| one publication. How to get the money? Three 
suggestions: (1) Wash out weak-sister second 
or third food papers. (2) Pull your dollars from 
narrow verticals. (3) Skim the excess fat from 
your schedules in other fields. Get into the ir- 
They buy the same things wene me dustry’s hottest book ... Food Engineering! 


They prefer the same publication ... 


You reach them all together in... 











ENGINEERING 
‘ABCD McGRAW-HILL ABD 
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CLEVER CONTEST 





How fo ‘paint 
the town’ and 
make it pay 


© When it comes to painting the 
town, the people at Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, know 
more about it than anyone. and 
they’re just as sober as the next guy. 
Reason is that the ADM people 
mean it literally when they speak 
of “painting the town.” 

ADM makes various ingredients 
that go into paints, and therefore 
is interested in seeing paint sales 
increase. When it heard of one paint- 
the-town project that increased 
paint sales by 15%, it set out to 
make the project national. 

It all started early last year, when 
leading citizens of Tomah, Wis., de- 
cided the town’s main street needed 


a coat of fresh paint for its centen- 
nial celebration. With civic clubs 
and veterans organizations taking 
the lead, everyone pitched in to 
make the downtown business sec- 
tion colorful and inviting. The ama- 
teur painters were helped and ad- 
vised, of course, by the profession- 
als—the town’s painting contractors. 

First result of the project was a 
handsome, color-coordinated down- 
town. But it didn’t stop there. Be- 
cause painting apparently is con- 
tagious, the paint-up campaign 
spread throughout the little town of 
4000. Result: a 15% increase in 
paint sales last year. 

That's when ADM decided that 
painting the town should not be 
confined to Tomah and launched its 
“Painting-The-Town” contest. 

The contest was kicked off by full- 
page, two color ads in The Rotarian, 
The Lion, Kiwanis Magazine, Future 
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Inspiration . . Citizens of Tomah, Wis., take paint brush in 
hand to spruce up town’s business section. This first paint-the-town 


project gave ADM idea for national contest. 


and Living for Young Homemakers. 
The ads tell how easy it is to organ- 
ize a paint-the-town project in any 
community and be eligible for the 
$1,750 in cash prizes that ADM will 
give winners in the contest. 

The ads also explain that there is 
no entry fee for the contest, that 
communities taking part have until 
Oct. 15 to paint their towns proper- 
ly, that experts in the field will 
judge all entries, and that winners 
are to be announced by mid-No- 
vember. 

Besides the advertising campaign, 
the ADM program has these other 


facets: 


» All appropriate media are kept 
informed of the program through 
publicity releases. 


>» The program will tie in with na- 
tional campaigns by the American 
Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods, Operation Home Improve- 
ment and the Clean-Up, Paint-Up, 
Fix-Up programs, all being directed 
from Washington, D.C. 


p» ADM has a sound-color film of 


the Tomah project available for 
showings by paint manufacturers or 
paint dealers, as well as civic or 


service clubs. 


>» The company offers a complete 
planning guide, full of information 
and ideas on how to stage a “Paint- 


ing-The-Town” project. 


Results are not yet available on 
the national paint-the-town cam- 
paign, of course. But as an ADM 
publicity release said, “The Tomah 
experience shows clearly how en- 
couraging painting of downtown 
areas benefits the community and 
the entire paint industry.” 

It might have added: “And what 
helps the paint industry helps 


ADM.” © 


How to explain sales power 
of research in simple terms 


Seldom does an industrial re- 
search firm get down anywhere 
near the retail level in its promo- 
tion. 

But Universal Oil Products Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill., does in a booklet 
aimed at gasoline station operators 
and other petroleum products sales- 
men. 


The booklet is called “How Men 
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Right time and place . . Purch 


vention were greeted by these signs 


itor at convention attended by 3.5 


of Science Help You Sell.” It con- 
tains a brief history of petroleum 
refining and non-technical descrip- 
tions of major refining processes. 
And it tells something of what Uni- 
versal has done to improve refining 
processes and, therefore, develop 
better petroleum products. 

The company says it developed 
the booklet because it believes “the 
men who meet our industry’s ulti- 
mate customer—the motorist—face 
to face are the persons who can best 
explain just how the refiners turn 
out high quality gasoline. 

“Unfortunately, the men at the 
pumps don’t have time to keep 
posted on the many technical ad- 
vances, so we wanted to provide 
them with a simple review and a 
few answers they can give motor- 


ists.” 


‘Litterbag’ sparks interest 
in company publication 


A “litterbag” to prevent people 
from becoming “litterbugs” helped 
build interest in one issue of the 
“Huber News,” external publication 
of the J. M. Huber Corp., Red Bank, 
N. J. 

The publication contains general 
interest articles as well as special 
features of interest to users of 
Huber’s printing inks, kaolin clays, 
carbon blacks and chemicals. 

One such general interest article 
in the Spring, 1956, issue was on the 
growing problem of trash littering 
the nation’s countryside. Enclosed in 
each copy of the issue was a “litter- 
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kraft which 
readers could use to dispose of their 


traveling, 


bag” —a paper bag, 


trash when vacationing 
or picnicking. 

The publication is produced for 
Huber by Fred Wittner Advertising, 
New York. 


Die cut house pictures put 
colors across for Barrett 


One page in a promotional booklet 
on asphalt shingles made by Barrett 
Div. of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, is especially intriguing. 

The page shows nine houses of 
various styles and sizes, all roofed 





Rebel 


promotion .. Well-decorate: 


with color-harmonizing asphalt 
shingles. The page becomes even 
more intriguing when the reader 
follows directions to “cut along this 
line.” 

With the page free, he sees that 
roof areas of all the houses are die 
cut, and the various colored asphalt 
shingles actually are on the follow- 
ing page. 

The booklet is called “Choosing 
the Right Roof for Your Home.” The 
die cut page helps make the “choos- 
ing” more realistic. 


How to sell new product. . 
point to the profits 


Urethane foam is a new kind of 
material, something like foam rub- 
ber, only better, according to Mobay 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, which 
makes the basic chemicals from 
which urethane is manufactured. 

In order to sell more of those 
chemicals, Mobay has brought out 
an interesting 20-page booklet 
called “An Adventure in Profits.” 

Copy on the cover of the booklet 
says: “ ‘Once in a blue moon’ Amer- 
ican industry is presented with a 
really new, different material. When 
this happens, alert manufacturers 
who have the vision to see the pos- 
sibilities reap rich rewards. Here is 
just such a material .. .” 

With that to whet his appetite, a 
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ar carrying season's first shipment of fans 
Car is loaded with fans made by Signal 


bound for Georgia Power Co. Car is 





The marine market says, 
“Hurry! Don’t miss the boat!”’ 


The ship operators are spending at a furious 
clip. $1.8 billion this year, including naval con- 
struction. A completely new merchant marine 
within 15 years is in the planning stage... . 
already under way on some lines. Needed right 
now... the strongest selling job you’ve ever 
done. Scrutinize your product, your manpower, 
your strategy. You may never face a selling chal- 
lenge like this again in your lifetime. Seldom 
does a man have the chance to battle for his 
share of a known, long-term potential. And what- 
ever you do. . . don’t try to do it all by yourself. 


Save time, cover more buyers 
with Marine Engineering /Log... 


Save selling hours, reduce costs, minimize your 


risk put the proved assets of Marine Engi- 
neering/Log on your sales team. Profit from the 
priority this one ABC magazine has with your 
customers and prospects. Dominate the market 
with the largest, only “balanced” circulation of 
all the key buying factors you must sell, and 
keep sold. . . coast-to-coast, ship-to-shore. Take 
reassurance from its extra margin of selling 
safety, since it combined with The Log. Capital- 
ize on its cost-to-coverage ratio that makes even 
a modest budget do a mighty job... MARINE 
ENGINEERING/LOG, Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y 
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manufacturer can look into the 
booklet to learn the advantages of 
the new material in strength, re- 
sistance to wear and resistance to 
chemicals and high and low tem- 
peratures. Reading further he learns 
how the new foam can be fabri- 
cated. And then he hits the jackpot, 
the applications—dozens of them. 

The story, told with convincing 
copy and illuminating illustrations, 
should help lift urethane out of the 
unknown into the realm of estab- 
lished materials. 


Training film features irate 
customers talking right to you 


A very angry looking man comes 
on the screen. He says something 
like this: 

“I don’t know why you people 
can’t get these orders to us on time. 
But I assure you that if you don’t 
start coming through on your de- 
liveries, you'll get no more business 
from us.” 

He stops talking, and a white line 
appears on the screen. 

That’s where the live audience, 
which is watching this new type of 
training film, gets a chance to speak 
up. One of the salesmen in the 
training class must answer the angry 
customer’s complaint about slow de- 


Pretty product . . Float in Kentucky Derby parade displays not only pretty girls 
but also sponsor’s product. Grass, bushes, flowers and front and side panels of float 


are made from “Amer-glas” fiber used by American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky., in 


tering equipment. 


liveries. And when the salesman 
has given his answer, the man on 
the screen talking again, 
bringing up more objections, which 


starts 


must be answered. 





When 
Dol 
Get Paid? 


You are paid by check 
every Fr day for the work 
week ending the previous 
Tuesday. If Friday 

company holiday, you 


ore paid on Thursdoy 


How About Overtime? 


All authorized work beyond the regular 
40-hour week is paid for at overtime rates 
of tne and one half of your regular hourly 


rate 





Whrat Are 
The Factory 
Hours? 


8 a.m. to 12 noon 
12:30 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m., Monday throu 
Friday. The plant 
horn sounds at the 
following times 
8:00 a.m. — Starting time 
11:55 a.m. — Wash-up time 
12:00 noon — 12:30 p.m. — Lunch time 
4:20 p.m. — Wash-up time 
4:30 p.m. — Quitting time 
Punctuality is expected 


lack of it can lead to loss of pay 


Ss 








Explains all . . N 


Hassall, Inc., Westbury, N. Y., fastener maker. Page above 


plant hours. Rest of I 


chance for misunderstanding with employ ook of John 


jetails on paydays 


k explains other matters import 


This technique puts the salesman 
in about as close an approximation 
of a true-to-life situation as pos- 
sible. The technique—developed by 
Seminar Films, New York—is called 
“repetitive impact.” 

The film 


realistic situations on the screen 


company says. such 


demand active participation and as 
a result “trainees do or say the 
right thing on the job.” 


‘How-to’ book puts promotion 
right in customer’s pocket 


Just about everything a weldor 
needs to know is included in a book- 
let put out by Eutectic Welding Al- 
loys Corp., Flushing, N. Y. The 
booklet is 140 pages of technical in- 
formation on welding methods, ma- 
terials and applications. 

Eutectic made sure the booklet 
will get plenty of use by making it 
pocket-size (5x4%4”") so that weld- 
ors, shop foremen and purchasing 
agents can have it with them at all 
times. 

The booklet is distributed to cus- 
tomers and prospects by the com- 
pany’s district engineers. a 
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Tractor shovel, ditcher and crane team up to install new pipe line. 


How Boston Buys Municipal Equipment 


Agent then advertises publicly for bids. How- 


You can sell products to 
the City of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, without bidding 

George G. Hyland 


Commissioner of 


competitively against other 
Public Works 4 


manufacturers, if the Mayor 
approves. Let’s follow the procedure in the De- 
partment of Public Works, which now owns 
over 400 pieces of equipment. 

Public Works Commissioner Hyland’s office 
writes specifications and initiates the request, 
which is passed along to the Purchasing Agent. 
If the Commissioner has not indicated a pref- 


erence for a particular brand, the Purchasing 


ever, a specific manufacturer’s equipment can 
be requested. Statute Law allows the purchase 
to be negotiated without bidding, when the 
Mayor gives written permission. Boston is thus 
able to consider quality as well as price. 

It is difficult for your salesmen to call per- 
sonally on all the members of this purchasing 
group. But the Commissioner, Purchasing 
Agent and Mayor all subscribe to THE AMERI- 
CAN City. Advertising in THE AMERICAN City 
helps convince them of the superiority of your 


product. That’s a sound investment. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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measuring publication leadership 
in the pulp and paper field 


Itemized below are some of the measurements 
commonly applied to business publications by 
thoughtful agency men. Today, after 84 years of 
leadership, Paper Trade Journal — 


reaches all mills in the U.S. 


Section by section, JOURNAL circulation 
parallels location of pulp and paper mills. 


leads in mill readership 


Biennial checkup of both original and pass- 
along readership indicates the JOURNAL is 
read consistently by 6,927 mill men. 


maintains 

high editorial standards 

Over 1500 pages a year of news, articles, and 
features. No society or association “proceed- 


ings”. No syndicated material. No reprints 
from other publications. 


carries most pages 
of advertising 
Consistently, advertisers place more of their 


advertising dollars in the JourNAL than in 
any other publication in the field. 


Praren Teens 


JOUR 


is voted “most useful” 
by readers 


Independent readership studies made by 
manufacturers, suppliers of raw materials, 
technical service organizations and others 
from their own customer and prospect lists 
prove that readers choose PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL as the most useful paper in the field. 


has the highest 
subscription renewal rate 


ABC figures show the JouRNAL carries the 
highest subscription price and enjoys the 
highest renewal rate in its field (over 80% 
for 20 years). 


provides specific market studies 


Through its Market Research Panel the 
JOURNAL assembles and reports on the pulp 
and paper mill market for such products as 
power transmissions, pipe and fittings, 
pumps, instruments, conveyors. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


“the most useful paper” 


15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO © DENVER © HOUSTON © SEATTLE © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
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FINDING THE PULSE 





How do you get an 
employe to fell 
you what he thinks? 


= Market surveys are old stuff to 
the craftsmen of advertising, al- 
though there continues to persist 
a healthy controversy as to the 
method. Finding out what people 
think about products, however, 
whether they are consumer or non- 
consumer products, is generally rec- 
ognized as part of the adman’s daily 
life. 

Putting one’s finger on the pulse 
of employe opinion is somewhat 
trickier, and the science is newer. 
It’s so new, in fact, that anyone who 
enters it can consider himself a pio- 
neer. Unfortunately, many who do 
enter it also consider themselves 
experts, and the majority of them 
aren't. 

There are two schools of thought 
in the university of opinion polling, 
and they are constantly at logger- 
heads. The first depends upon writ- 
ten questionnaire forms distributed 
to employes. The second depends 
upon face-to-face interviews, with 
the footnote that the written ques- 
tionnaire isn’t worth the paper it is 
printed on. There are arguments 
on both sides, but the growing 
weight of evidence tends to lean 
toward the personal interview ap- 
proach. 


Be specific .. In the past few 
years, the concentration in employe 
opinion polls has been on communi- 
cations, both oral and printed. Com- 
panies find that the communications 
program is the element on which 
to base a survey. In finding out what 
employes think of a company’s com- 
munications program, the company 


by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


generally will find the answers to 
many related questions on the cor- 
porate mind. 

Hence, if your company is con- 
sidering going into an employe at- 
titude survey, you might do well 
to think in terms of basing it on an 
employe appraisal of your com- 
pany’s communications program 
rather than upon a general attitude 
study of employer-employe rela- 
tions. It’s more specific. 

The personal interview is favored 
over the written questionnaire for 
several sound reasons: Unless the 
interviewer is handcuffed to a set 
of questions from which no devia- 
tion is permitted, he can probe for 
amplification to an employe answer. 
A fixed, printed questionnaire form 
provides for no comment, no elabo- 
ration. 

In the personal interview type, a 
trained interviewer can swing away 
from a questionnaire form to dig 
deep into the reasons for a reply. 
Thus the personal interview has 
greater flexibility. 

No matter how skilled the com- 
piler of written questions may be, 





there will always be some employes 
who don’t understand a question. 
The employe confronted with a puz- 
zler has no choice other than to 
guess at the author’s intent, or to 
leave the space blank. In the per- 
sonal interview, the interviewee has 
only to ask: “What do you mean by 
that question?” 


Loaded response .. The written 
questionnaire which employes fill in, 
usually voluntarily and without 
signing their normally 
doesn’t reflect a cross-section at- 
titude. The questionnaires will be 
returned principally by those em- 
ployes who want to cooperate with 
management, and the responses are 
accordingly loaded in favor of the 
company viewpoint. 

Some written questionnaires are 
filled out on company time on the 
company premises and, even though 
the employes are asked not to sign 
their names, the hovering presence 
of supervisors adds up to intimida- 
tion. Rarely under such circum- 
stances will an 
criticism of policies or programs al- 
though he might really have such 
criticisms. 

For these and other good reasons, 
the personal interview method is 
sounder. It is more costly, and it 
takes more time to assemble find- 
ings (since volunteered comments 
are an essential of a good personal 
interview, and you get plenty of 
them), but the results are more reli- 
able. 

There is an additional sharp divi- 
sion of viewpoint with respect to the 
external survey. 


names, 


employe voice a 


internal vs. the 
Economy-minded 
reason that they can conduct the 
survey with a company staff, that 
no outside agency will provide more 
dependable answers to questions. 
Actually the internally-conducted 
survey is not too often trusted by 
the employes themselves. It is as- 
sumed ( and correctly) that the in- 
terviewers or those in charge of the 
program may have some axe to 
grind. Being company employes 
themselves, they have more interest 
as a rule in the results than the out- 


companies often 


side interrogator. 


Invitation to flattery .. When the 
editor of an employe publication, 
itinued on page 102 
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Ray L. Smith, Jr. 


Senior Vice-President. Joined 
Pit and Coy early in 1943, 
Elected Vice-President same 
year. Elected a Director in 1948 
and became Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1955. 


PIT AND QUARRY’s experienced team has worked together to achieve a 40-year publishing 
record of industry service. This, in itself, reflects an inherent sense of stability. PIT AND 
QUARRY therefore enjoys an unparalleled position as a vital part of the tremendous non- 
metallic minerals industry. 


PIT AND QUARRY employs the best men available... men thoroughly equipped to efficiently 
serve the nonmetallic minerals industry. Even the staff members most recently added to PIT 
AND QUARRY can proudly point to the scope of their industry experience. And this collective 
wealth of industry background has paid off handsomely... earning for PIT AND QUARRY 
the highly regarded reputation as the industry’s basic publication. 


Designed to fill any staff vacany from within the organization — wherever and whenever the 
occassion should arise — PIT AND QUARRY’s “management understudy program” has pro- 
vided the flexibility necessary in a successful publishing organization. And, because PIT AND 
QUARRY publications are employee-owned, responsible positions are quickly and capably 
filled. With a program of this nature, PIT AND QUARRY is determined to maintain and con- 
tinue an even greater record of industry service. 


Frank J. Cornyn 
Director, Vice-President 
and Midwest Sales 


lth Pit and Quorry 
. Served os Stoff 


. in 
wane World War II. 


John R. Duble 


Vice-President and East- 
ern Soles Manager, with 
Pit and Quarry 9 yeors. 
Also worked in industricl 
sales to the tallic 


George P. Grant 


General Sales Manager. 
Over 25 years in ish- 
ing as Regional Sales 
Manager and Business 
M for leading 





minerals industry. Mem- 
ber several NIAA chap- 
ters. Associate Director 
1AA-NY. 


industrial publications. 
Joined Pit and Quarry in 
1946, Midwest Sales Man- 
oger in 1949, General 
Sales Manager in | 


J. G. 


Johnson 


shales Galo te 1 
and 
fase. 


Joined Pit 
Cleveland 


"Roy M, McDonald 


foontiey 6 eee: 





The leading publication 
read by and serving pro- 
ducers in the cement, crush- 
ed stone, sand and grovel, 
lime, gypsum and other 
nonmetallic minerals. 





The only technical reference 
work published for the non- 
metallic minerals industries. 
It's a Prefiled Catalog, a 
Reference Manual, a Direct- 
ory of the Industry and a 
Buying Guide. 


Monthly... 


Annually .. 


CORCRETE 


MARUFACTURER 


Director of Marketing and 
. Has 13 years of 
marketing and research 
experience, the last 3 
years in ic 
minerals industry. Re- 
ceived AB degree at Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Lovis McLouth 
Editorial Supervisor Pit 
eo Quarry Handbook. 

@s reporter, 
editor, business manager 


magazines; advertising 





of mate rial-handling ma- 
chinery. 


Monthly... 


SQ0)P MENT 
STABUTONS Orseor 


MEWS OF PRODUCER ACTIVITIES 


Read by those who produce 
and merchandise ready-mix 
concrete and concrete ma 
sonry products, prestressed 
concrete, etc, Published as 
a separate magazine and 
as a section of PIT AND 


An indispensable reference 
work on production tech- 
niques used by producers of 
prestressed concrete, ready- 
mix concrete, concrete ma- 
sonry, concrete pipe, etc 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTOR’S 
DIGEST published for the 
pit and quarry industries 
machinery distributors and 
dealers 


QUARRY 


HARRISON 7-8558 


Atwater 7401 
Elliott 3767 


ILLINOIS ° 


115 S.W. 4th Avenue °* 
1008 Western Avenue e 
DALLAS 6 ° 5526 Dyer Street ° Forrest 8-5510 
HOUSTON 6 ®* 3217 Montrose Boulevard * Lynchburg 6711 
DENVER 2 ® 222 Colorado Nat'l. Bank Bldg. * Keystone 4669 
TULSA 4 ° 2010 South Utica ° Riverside 3-1981 


CHICAGO 5, 


PORTLAND 4 °* 
SEATTLE 4 e 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ° 


NEW YORK 17 * 370 Lexington Avenue * MUrray Hill 5-4438 
CLEVELAND 14 * 436The Arcade °* Cherry 1-4432 
BIRMINGHAM 8, ALA. * 1212 West 41st St. * Phone: 57-6806 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 * 625 Market Street * Yukon 6-0647 
LOS ANGELES 5 * 3727 West 6th Street * Dunkirk 7-5391 
WHITTIER, CALIF. * 820 .N. Magnolia Ave. * Oxford 9-6191 


Dean Miller 


Directory Compiler. 5 
years with Pit and Quar- 
ry. Previous industry ex- 
perience with construction 
company and producer of 
crushed stone. 


Harold L. Davis 


Production Manager. 10 
years printing and pro- 
duction experience with 
magazines. Student of 
layout and production 
technique at Northwest- 
ern puns ow P vg tan 


Robert L. Rudd 


Circulation Manager. 6 


ry. Member Chicago Cir- 
culation Round Table, 
Mail Advertising 


Club of Chicago. 


Richard J. Murphy 





ity graduate — in 
Chemistry poli ape 
whet Chee, See. 





Your Message 


at the right place 


; geet, 


“at the right time 


all whe time ... 


at ait 
img ‘ : bye 


aff 


IN THE CERAMIC BULLETIN 


lot of salesmen like to tell you 
i they closed the “big one” by being 
at the right place at the right time. 
When you put your sales message in 
the CERAMIC BULLETIN, you're 
not only at the right place (because 
the BULLETIN reaches every spot in 
the ceramic field), but you're there 
at the right time (because the BUL- 
LETIN carries authoritative techni- 
cal news in the field while it’s still 
“hot”.) And you ll be there ALL 
THE TIME (because the BULLE- 
TIN is kept as a standard reference 
work). So why not drop us a wire 
or note today. We'll be glad to give 
you the entire CERAMIC BULLE- 
TIN story . its loaded! Loaded 
with sales potential for you no mat- 
ter what area of the ceramic field 
you're interested in reaching. 


4055 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 99 


for example, sends out a business 
reply card enclosure with an issue, 
asking whether the recipient wishes 
to stay on the mailing list, it may 
safely be assumed that the editor 
wants him to stay on. The handy 
little space reserved for “Remarks” 
at the bottom of the card is a reason- 
ably obvious invitation to inscribe 
some flattering comment about the 
publication itself. 

The outside pollster, on the face 
of it, has no interest in the result, 
other than that it be honest. He 
doesn’t get paid any more for rig- 
ging a favorable answer than for re- 
porting an unfavorable one. If the 
employe respondent wants to refer 
to the chief executive as a high- 
binder, the outside pollster has no 
hesitancy in putting it down ver- 
batim. The staff interviewer on the 
company payroll would probably 
exclude the remark as being rude 
and irrelevant. 

The neophyte in opinion polling 
will always reason that the larger 
the poll, the more accurate it will be. 
It isn’t so. If the poll is representa- 
tive of employes from the viewpoint 
of length of service, sex, character 
of occupation, educational level, etc., 
a 5 to 10% sampling should give the 
company an accurate appraisal of 
employe viewpoint. 


How to waste money... The au- 
thors of this department, who have 
employe attitude 
surveys, instructed to 
take a poll covering 2,000 employes, 
although the company was told that 
the pattern of attitude would be set 
in 150 to 200 interviews. At the end 
of 125 interviews, the pollsters had 
established an attitude pattern which 
held up all through the remainder 
of the interviews. In short, the com- 


conducted many 


once were 


pany spent a great deal of money to 
discover what it already knew to be 
true. 

Companies in general are aware 
that only the anonymous survey is 
practical. If the employe must give 
or sign his name, you can discount 
the survey entirely. Seasoned sur- 
veyors make every effort to conceal 
identities from 


employe manage- 


ment, in order to assure freedom of 


speech, and in fairness to manage- 
ment it must be said that rarely if 
ever does it try to learn a respond- 
ent’s identity. 

The company may wish to know 
a respondent’s department — natu- 
rally, if there is a criticism of a de- 
partmental condition, the company 
needs to know the location in order 
to investigate the situation. Com- 
panies also like to know, if possible, 
the office replies as distinguished 
from shop replies. But companies 
generally respect the anonymous 
character of surveys, and don’t press 
for identities. 


Share the findings . . Many con- 
cerns are still making the mistake 
of concealing results, or making 
sketchy accountings of findings. This 
is poor practice, and it is resented 
heartily by employes. They feel that 
they have cooperated with the com- 
pany in replying to questions, and 
have an understandable curiosity 
about results. 

Unless a company is ready and 
willing to share the findings with 
employes, the poll may boomerang. 
The sincere company will publish 
the results — the bad with the good. 
And the sincere companies are gen- 
erally quick to acknowledge with 
thanks the cooperation of participat- 
ing employes. The respondents have 
done the company a favor, and the 
company wants them to know it is 
appreciated. 

Companies which have tried the 
internal and external methods of 
polling tend to prefer the external, 
professional type. They have learned 
that the professional polling organ- 
ization uses seasoned interviewers, 
who go about their business effi- 
ciently with a minimum of disturb- 
ance to production. They have 
learned that the answers gathered 
by outsiders have been objectively, 
impersonally recorded and hence are 
more dependable. 

In the maturing crises arising this 
year at many bargaining tables, 
companies want to know more than 
ever just what’s on the employes’ 
minds. They are less concerned with 
appraisals of the whitewash variety; 
they want the cold, hard facts of 
employe viewpoint. Most manage- 
ments have learned that it pays to 
take it. s 





Can you double your sales to the railroads? 


Who says you can’t make it? Up a third, 50 percent . . . 
yes, even double your sales . . . in a market this hungry 
for equipment, tools and materials? Here’s an aroused, 
vigorous industry with steam up... shooting for a 40- 
50 percent jump in freight traffic by 1965... already 
starting to plow back $3.6 billion-a-year in operations 
and equipment to make it so. 


Want a close-up of what railroads are doing right now? 
Look at RAILWAY AGE! You'll feel the vibrant hum of 
a big market on the move in brisk, boldly-edited reports 
like . . . This Could Be a Record Year— New Competition 
Is Cruising In— Will Rate Hikes Cut RR Tonnage? Like 


firsts or exclusives... 


the accurate, authoritative news interpretations that only 
RAILWAY AGE can deliver... that only a dominant 
management newsweekly could deliver! 


Dominant newsweekly? It sticks out all over when . . . 90 
percent of RAILWAY AGE’s major articles are either 
it carries twice the editorial pages, 
nearly a third more atlvertising volume than the second 
magazine... its the only newsweekly in the field, the 
only horizontal railroad book with paid-audited circulation. 
So come on! step up the tempo of your selling to the rail- 
roads. Get aboard right now .. . with RAILWAY AGE! 


Talk business to railroad management in... RAILWAY AGE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 


Workbook of the Railways 











Appliance Manufacturer 
Chae can Se A Watson Publication 
BPA Provides Circulation Statements subject to audit 


by Business Publications Audit of Circulation, Inc. 
TO THIS GREAT INDUSTRY! 


Publoched monthly by Watson Publications, Inc., 204 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill State 2-4121, 
PERSONNEL 
Publisher—David R. Watson, 
Editor—Victor C. Petchu 
Advertising Director—Carl A, Zehner. 
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Production Manager—Greg Minogue. 
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PROBLEMS 


= I recently purchaced a_ small 
manufacturing organization in the 
Midwest. Because weak manage- 
ment had allowed the company to 
run down, I was able to make the 
acquisition at a relatively low price. 

Equipment is in bad shape and 
obsolete, and even worse, the com- 
pany’s activities in the areas of 
sales, sales promotion and adver- 
tising are at an unbelievably low 
ebb. 

Although we hope to develop a 
national sales organization and a 
national market for our products, 
we find it necessary (for a few 
years, at least) to operate on a re- 
gional basis. 

I came up from the “shop” side 
of the business, and while I realize 
the need for advertising and pro- 
motion in general, there’s much I 
need to know about certain details 
in planning adequate programs. 

Keeping in mind the fact that we 
will have to promote and advertise 
on a local or regional basis, could 
you prepare a check list of “things 
to do”? 

— New owner of small manufactur- 
ing company. 


15-point checklist for small 
advertiser getting start 


= We recommend that you con- 
sider some or all of the following 
activities: 


1. Determine what regional or local 
business papers are published in 
your town. You'll find that there is 
a surprising number of such publi- 
cations . . and that quite a few of 
them do an excellent job editorially 
and circulation-wise. 


2. Consider using advertising space 
in the “business and financial” sec- 
tions of your local newspapers. Also 
investigate the possibility of using 
a publication such as the Wall Street 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


Journal which has local editions in 
certain areas. 


3. A few business magazines now 
have regional editions. Check to 
determine whether any of them meet 
your requirements. 


4. Study the circulations of various 
national publications to determine 
the circulation coverage in your 
marketing area. You may find that 
you can afford to buy “waste” circu- 
lation to get the circulation in your 
own area. And, if you're going to 


expand your activities to a national 
basis in a few years, the “waste” 
circulation may be valuable in 
building up your name for the fu- 
ture. 


5. Many cities have local or re- 
gional trade shows. If at all possible, 
plan to exhibit in these shows. The 
cost is usually moderate, and you 
can expect to make a high number 
of quality sales contacts. 


6. You'll probably want to consider 
the use of listings and display space 
in telephone directories such as the 
Red Book. 


7. If your local market is concen- 
trated in two or three business or 
industrial areas, try poster adver- 
tising (billboards). Cost is moder- 
ate. 


8. Plan a continuing publicity pro- 
vontinued ye 1C 


covers 
960 

plants 

m 
California 


How to get your product literature into 
process plants as far West as the Golden 
Gate. 


Through the pages of Chemical Engineering 
Catalog, hundreds of America’s leading 
manufacturers keep tabs on California’s 
fast-growing process industries. From Eureka 
to San Diego, 1,231 copies of CEC are placed 
inside 960 process plants where they remain 
on duty all year long ready with the facts 
about your products or services—ready to 
pave the way for a low-cost, productive sales 
call by a sales engineer. Here, for example, 
is how CEC covers some of these 960 
Californian plants : 


188 food plants 





169 chemical plants 


70 glass & ceramic plants 
100 petroleum refineries 


45 breweries, wineries & distilleries 
43 cement, lime & 
rock products operations 


CEC sells from coast to coast 
Whatever you sell 


22,000 copies of CEC are strategically 
placed inside 15,000 top-rated process plants 
throughout the country to help bring busi- 


ness your way. 


wherever you sell 


Complete facts available 


Ask our District Manager for all of the facts 
about CEC use as an effective marketing 
tool to backstop your advertising-selling pro- 
gram, throughout the country, in all states. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD A=: 
Publishing Corp. | 
430 Park Avenue = J] 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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No secret love... business paper promotion 
has and always will be our “one love’’! 
Because it offers such a challenge .. . be- 
cause it thrives on creative thinking ... and 
because we're just plain sold on working 
with publishers ... ‘courting’ business 


papers is a habit with us. 


Like the prospective bridegroom, our 
“team” is aggressive, bubbling with ideas 
...and fully equipped with a “dowry” of 
fresh, imaginative ideas to help any pub- 
lisher sell more pages of advertising. And 
we're continually adding more specialized 
services, to keep pace with the demands of 
publishers, promotion-wise. So if you're a 
publisher presently thinking about promo- 
tion — we're for you! 


P.S. Distance is no barrier, if you're an out- 
of-town publisher write or call us collect. 


TORKEL 
GUNDEL 


advertising 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: DEarborn 2-6334 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 105 


gram. Issue “personnel” and “new 
product” and “new literature” re- 
leases to regional and national mag- 
azines, as well as to your local 
newspapers. 


9. Arrange for your key men to be 
available to give talks before en- 
6E> 
ws 


gineering and technical groups. Also 
arrange for them to be active (and 
attending) members of such groups. 


10. Don’t forget the medium which 
is custom-built for the local or re- 
gional 
Direct mail can be simple, effective 


advertiser direct mail. 


and inexpensive . . you don’t need 
four-color, die-cut jobs. Also, direct 
mail is an ideal medium for dis- 
tributing items such as wall charts, 
and slide rules as well as novelties 


such as calendars or book matches. 


11. When you think your plant is 

ready to be shown, have an “open 

house” for customers and prospects 
. cocktails and food, of course. 


12. Offer conducted tours for social, 
business or school groups. 


13. Conduct a “no cost” or “low 
cost” factory school to train men or 
women in the correct operation of 
your equipment. A person who 
knows how to operate and maintain 
your equipment is a valuable part 
of your advertising program. 


14. Don’t try to plan and imple- 
ment your advertising and promo- 
tion program all by yourself. Ar- 
range for the services of a good ad- 
vertising agency. It can do the job 
better than you can and at a 
reasonable cost. 


15. From time-to-time you'll have 
occasion to talk to publication space 
representatives. Discuss your ad- 
vertising and promotion objectives 
with them. They’re in a position to 
observe the techniques and methods 
used by other advertisers . . and, if 
asked, will frequently offer good 
suggestions for your program. ¥ 
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Published by the Published by the Published by the 
American Institute of American Society American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers of Civil Engineers Electrical Engineers 














IMPACT in Engineering Society magazines is set in 
8-point type and commands the interest and attention of 
170,000 engineers who specify and buy for industry ! 


Engineering Society publications need no frosting or window trimming 
to hold the interest or command the respect and intensive readership 
they enjoy. To an accredited Society engineer, the graphs and 

formulae and solid type found in the pages of these magazines give the 
facts and data so essential to the work in his field. They are the 

very bone and muscle of engineering progress. And that is the reason 
these publications are...and always have been...written by the 
acknowledged leaders in the field and published exclusively for the 
benefit of trained engineers. 


Influencing these men who have proved their qualifications for 
Engineering Society membership will help you sell to industry. 

In the pages of Society publications, you present your products to the 
world’s most selective and influential audience ...170,000 accredited 
engineers who specify and buy. They are your best prospects throughout 
every industry. For proof, call any of the publications listed below. 


*If you'd like to know what this equation means, we’ll be happy to elaborate! 


Remember...engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the Published by the Published by The Published by The 
American Institute of American Institute of American Society of American Society of 
Mining and Metal- Mining and Metal- Mechanical Engineers Mechanical Engineers 


lurgical Engineers lurgical Engineers 
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Advertising in S.P.1. is 
your pipeline to profits 





This 12-acre air-conditioned plant on a 75-acre site at Mis- 
souri City, Texas, is considered to be the largest plant in the 
valve industry under one roof, This ultra-modern multi-million 
dollar home of W-K-M Manufacturing Company, makers of 
equipment for oil production and pipe line installations, was 
opened May 17. 


See how the South 
and Southwest Grows! 


ye Average 7 new plants or 
major expansions per day. 


% A-million and a half new in- 
dustrial jobs created in the 


Air conditioning of this magnitude is typical of the 
daring new industrial innovations, and the eagerness to adopt 
modern methods, which are prevalent everywhere Southward. 
Never was there such an able and willing-to-buy market for 
sellers of industrial equipment and supplies. 


past 10 years. 


% 53.2% of U.S. gain in indus- 


ne : a ; : trial d commercial utilit 
The most productive advertising publication you can use rie lie vale eronssi nea 


for selling the South-Southwest is SOUTHERN POWER and 
INDUSTRY. Use it to reach your key buyers in all worthwhile 
industrial, power and service plants in this growing market. 


customers in past 4-year pe- 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


SMITH 
806 Peachtree St., N.E. Atlanta 8, Ga. PUBLICATIONS 
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Should sales, advertising executives 
use lunch for business or relaxing ? 


An IM survey shows that most industrial advertising managers have iunch with a man- 
agement executive of the company monthly, weekly or more often. Should business be 
discussed at such lunches? Should management, sales and advertising executives use 
the luncheon period for any aspect of their business activities? Or is it better used as a 
complete rest from the day’s work—a way of getting to know business colleagues better? 


Those questions were asked of several top executives, whose replies appear below: 


Schedules Tuesday, Thursday 
luncheons as part of work 


day on policy, operations 


By Robert C. Hood 
President 
Ansul Chemical C 


Marinette, Wis. 


= For the last ten years the execu- 
tive committee of Ansul has used 
Tuesday and Thursday noon lunch- 
eons as a part of its regular work- 
ing day. The character of the lunch- 
eons and those attending have var- 
ied throughout the years. At the 
present time we program the lunch- 
eons well in advance. Tuesday’s 
luncheon meeting is used primarily 
for information area reports and 
specific problem reports by the op- 
erating people to the policy execu- 
tives. Our Thursday noon luncheon 
generally is restricted to the exec- 
utive committee members and their 
particular policy problems. 

We also have found it advan- 
tageous to have our consultants who 
visit us regularly attend these noon 
luncheons, along with any other 
outside resource people whose area 
of competence may have a general 
interest company-wide. 

The luncheons are held in our 
board room and we recess to a 


working room in order to exchange 
information and present data that 
is pertinent to our discussions. The 
general luncheons last one-half 
hour. The discussions last from 12: - 
30 p.m. to approximately 2 p.m. It 
is our general feeling that these 
luncheon meetings have been bene- 
ficial, not only to company operation 
but also to individuals charged with 
responsible policy decisions. In ad- 
dition, the opportunity for operating 
personnel to present their views to 
all top executives at regular inter- 
vals has highly beneficial effects on 
morale and improved understanding 
of the relationship of their operating 
function to the corporation as a 
whole. 


Doesn’t make policy of mixing 
business with lunch, but. . 


By R. H. Morse, Jr. 
President 


Fairbanks 


= We don’t make a policy of mix- 
ing business with lunch. We like the 
luncheon period to be a relaxing 
break in our executives’ busy work 
day. 

Though I have no set luncheon 


pattern, I do occasionally lunch with 
some of our executives and find 
these informal sessions to be pro- 
ductive of closer, smoother working 
relationships. On more than one oc- 
casion, I confess, the table talk has 
turned to business. And, in a few 
instances, some good ideas have been 
generated. On the whole, however, 
we don’t think business belongs on 
the luncheon menu. 


Encourages business at lunch 
- . not enough hours in day 


= In the Bausch & Lomb organi- 
zation, there is no formalized pro- 
with 
company executives and sales and 
However, 


gram of luncheon meetings 


advertising personnel. 
such meetings are conducted con- 
stantly on an informal basis and at 
various levels of our organizational 
setup. 

Such meetings may be simply a 
luncheon date of two of our people 
with a common problem; or they 
may, on occasion, be expanded to 
include other people who can con- 
tribute to the problem’s solution. 

It is our belief that such meetings 
should be encouraged. In our mod- 
ern competitive system, there are 
not enough hours in the working 
day to accomplish all of the things 
we would like to accomplish. While 
a luncheon meeting may not be 
wholly devoted to a discussion of the 
problem at hand, we believe that it 
facilitates a fresh approach in a 
different environment with freedom 
from interruption. 

We can cite many instances where 
the answer to a tough problem came 
after the coffee. For example, the 
Bausch & Lomb Variable Power 
Rifle Sight was the direct result 
of a luncheon discussion of the prac- 
ticability of this new optical concept. 
The ultimate result was a new line 
of sights which has contributed sub- 
stantially to the pleasure of hunters 
and to our own sales volume. 


Continued on page 112 
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at work...at home 


AERO DIGEST printed the first engineer- 
ing data on Russian missiles ... one of 
its long series of firsts. AERO DIGEST 
is always first with the latest design- 
engineering data. That’s why aircraft 
and missiles engineers, designers and 
technical personnel turn to it first. 
That’s why AERO DIGEST can give you 
the readership your sales message 
needs ... can give you its famous 
double impact. AERO DIGEST is read at 
home ...a ready reference on the job. 
Turn to AERO DIGEST first yourself... 
double your impact at a surprisingly 
low cost per reader! 


AERO DIGEST 


AERO Sam 
inne oot. «€|OCe«.. Sells 


the engineer 
and keeps 
him sold! 
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OK’s business lunch but 
shuns rigid agenda 


By Phil Sprague, Jr. 


= I am a firm believer in the use 
of the luncheon period for business 
and I consider “getting 
to know business colleagues better” 


activities 


an important business activity. Thus, 
I do not generally advocate lunch- 
eons with a rigid agenda. 

In my view, luncheon is a “hole 
in the day” during which executives 
can occasionally escape the pressure 
of the immediate and give consid- 
eration to a specific problem, fre- 
quently of longer range significance. 

One important long range busi- 
ness problem is the relationship be- 
tween executives, and these rela- 
tionships are being structured con- 
tinuously. Generally I approach a 
luncheon meeting in a_ tentative, 
rather than “objective-oriented” 
fashion, since what one’s luncheon 
partner chooses to tell you about 
himself or his work can many times 
be much more helpful than “getting 
a decision at all costs.” 


Company dining room sets 
scene for business discussion 


Ned A. Ochiltree 
President 
Ceco Steel 


ts 


= Here at Ceco we have a separate 
dining room in our plant cafeteria, 
which is large enough to accom- 
modate all general office and main 
plant supervision, from the foreman 
level to the top. 

Most of us eat lunch there when 
we are in the office or the plant. We 
regularly discuss business problems, 


and many of our management group 
save certain items for discussion at 
that time, seeking out others whom 
they wish to contact to get informa- 
tion, or to exchange views. 

There is plenty of social exchange, 
too; it is not always business. More 
than one hundred men get to know 
each other better, as a result. Many 
of us bring guests from the outside 
when they happen to be in the plant 
or the office at the noon hour. 

We think these contacts in our 
situation are advantageous and en- 
tirely beneficial, and, under our ar- 
rangement, we can see no good rea- 
son for ruling out business discus- 
sions during the lunch hour. * 
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E’s booklet lively 


‘Consulting Engineer’ tells 
about ‘peripatetic editing’ 


JOSEPH, MICcH.—More and 
more business. publications are pro- 
moting themselves by promoting 
their editorial services. 

One of the latest promotions along 
this line is a booklet by Consulting 
Engineer, St. Joseph. The booklet is 
notable not only for its “soft sell” 
promotional approach but also for 
its handsome and unusual appear- 
ance. 

It is illustrated with woodcuts. 
Its layout makes use of ample white 
space, and text is set in 14-point 
type for fast, easy reading. 

The booklet is entitled “The Edi- 
torial Services of Consulting Engi- 
neer,” with the sub-title, “A Book 
of Some Practical Value.” Division 
headings include “A Word about 
Our Wares,” “Missing—One Ivory 
Tower” and “Principles of Peripate- 
tic Editing.” 

The section on “peripatetic edit- 
ing” begins: “Travel, for a good 
editor, is more than a means of es- 
cape from the publisher.” Which 
gives an idea of the tone of the 
booklet. ™ 


8 sT. 








Many companies are devoting intensive research to the 
development of peacetime applications of nuclear energy. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation is building for 

the Atomic Energy Commission the reactor to go in the 
nation’s first full-scale atomic-electric plant to be 
operated by Duquesne Light Co. Mr. Gwilym A. Price, 
President and Chairman of the Board 

of Westinghouse, has this to say about it... 














“The development of commercial atomic power generating 
equipment is definitely a ‘team’ job. For physicists, elec- 
trical, chemical and mechanical engineers, and many other 
technically-skilled men all work on problems that relate to 
one another 

“And, as in all phases of business and industry, to know 
what's going on in the highly-technical, rapidly-growing 


Mr. Gwilym A. Price nuclear energy industry, the men in the field must read the 
President and 
Chairman of the Board 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 


scientific and industrial publications that report new devel- 


opments 














3,198 Westin house Executives are 


Like these key men at Westinghouse, the leaders in information to the 16 specialized fields and industrial 
every field know they must read their business, tech- functions they serve. To gather, analyze and report 
nical and trade magazines to keep aware of advances the news of industry, McGraw-Hill’s 480 full-time 
and developments in their industries. editors travel more than two million miles each 


McGraw-Hill magazines provide this essential year. They rely, too, on the Company's Research and 








The Atomic Energy Commission's scale model of the Ship 
5 } 


pingport, Pa. atomic power installation. The plant will be built by 


Westinghouse for operation by the Duquesne Light Company 





Regular Readers of McGraw-Hill Magazines 


Economics Departments and Washington and World 
News Bureaus. 

Because of this editorial leadership, more than a 
million men in business and industry pay to read 


McGraw-Hill magazines. These decision-makers are 


the men who control billions of dollars in industrial] 
purchasing power .. . the men your selling message 
must reach. Through your ady ertising in the McGraw- 


Hill magazines they read, you build up and maintain 


their acceptance of your products and services. 





Your ad ertising Can 
help your salesmen make 


every mimute more productive 


Orders for any product that sells to 
business or industry are the end result 
of numerous sales contacts with the 
men who have a voice in buying deci- 
sions. Some of these contacts—or steps 
to a sale—can be accomplished faster 
and more economically by Business 
Publication Advertising. Others, partic- 
ularly the pay-off steps, require the spe- 
cialized skill of the salesman. It’s the 
combination of printed calls and per- 
sonal calls that produces the greatest 


results. 


When you apply Business Publication 
Advertising to the job of telling a// 
prospects what your product can do for 
them, you are saving time for your 
salesman. You are relieving him, at 
pennies per call, of the many prelimi- 
nary steps that must be covered along 
the way to a firm order. You are increas- 
ing his productivity by permitting him 
to concentrate his valuable working 
hours discussing product applications 
and closing sales. And you're keeping 


the door open for future sales. 


Six Steps to Successful Selling 


“ — esau! 
"AROUSE INTEREST 


et OAS A IS 


“CONTACT 


BH MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS 
@ MORE SALES TIME HERE 


a 
Mle (5ra W-Til 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. rat 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N. Y. ™ 


Headquarters for Business I nformation 











NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted 


June/volume 8.5% (in pages) over 1955 
1955 





Industrial 7,997 25,951 


Product News (1/9 page units) 797 3,290 
Trade OS GSH 5,302 
Class _ . * 2,705 
1,032 
38,280 


Year to Date/volume 6.4% (in pages) over 1955 
1956 





Industrial 158,322 


Product News (1/9 page units) 20,853 


Trade _ 37,641 
Class _ ; __:18,628 
Exp¢ rt 6,830 


Total «242,274 227.672 


June pages pages to date 


Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 


First six months of 1956 

show 6.4% gain over 1955 

= The first six months of 1956 
showed a substantial increase of 
6.4% (14,602 pages) over 1955 as 
shown by 304 publications reporting 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, This com- 
pares with a decrease of 0.04% for 
the first half of 1955 as compared 
with 1954. The June figures were up 
8.5% (3,236 pages) for this year. 

Industrial publications increased 
7.9% (2,046 pages) in June and 
7.1% (10,529 pages) for the year to 
date. Product news _ publications 
gained 15.4% (507 pages) for the 
month, and 7.9% (1,521 pages) for 
the first half of 1956. Trade papers 
gained 4.0% (214 pages) for June, 
and 3.3% (1,187 pages) for the year 
to date. 

Class publications showed an in- 
crease of 12.8% (347 pages) for the 
month, and 6.6% (1,154 pages) for 
the first half of the year, while 
export papers increased 11.8% (122 
pages) for the month, and 3.2% 
(211 pages) for the year to date. 


June pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 





Aero Digest 

Aeronautical Engineering Review 

Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 

Air Force 

American Aviation (bi-w.) 

American Brewer 

American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 

American Gas Journal 

American Machinist (bi-w.) 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistr 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Arts & Architecture 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 

Aviation Age 

Aviation Week 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better Roads 

Boxboard Containers 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Butane-Propane News 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Progress 

Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 

Construction (bi-w.) 

Construction Bulletin (w.) 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) 

Constructioneer (bi-w.) 
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June pages pages to date June pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 
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116 lll 662 

» 194 "147 1074 
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383 
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June pages pages to date 
Product News Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
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June pages pages to date 
Trade group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
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Men Who Specify 


Key Men Who Specify products and serv- 
ices in the annual 1% billion dollar Oil and 
Gas Pipelining market are Pipeline Con- 
tractors, Superintendents, Engineers, and 
Foremen. 

Because of highly specialized responsibili- 
ties, nearly 80% of these key title men prefer 
the specialized coverage of The Pipeline 
Engineer. But many important operating 
men (about 20%) prefer all industry cov- 
erage. These operating-management buyers 
subscribe to The Petroleum Engineer for 
Management, which covers the entire oil- 
gas industry for those who wish it. That’s 
why your advertising dollars go farther, dig 
deeper, sell harder in PE. 


Wherever your product dictates, you con- 
centrate your sales message . . . Oil and Gas 
Pipelining . . . Refining and Petrochemical 
. . . Drilling and Producing . . . or through- 
out the entire Oil and Gas Industry . . . PE 
offers you a publishing package whereby 
each reader selects the editorial coverage he 
needs. PE delivers your advertising message 
(in 2 or 4 editions) with Engineered Impact 
.. . to the Men Who Specify. 

Contact the PE District Manager to learn 
why PE leads all monthly oil papers in paid 
circulation gained and advertising pages 
gained per issue since 1948; how product 
determines market with maximum impact 
and no waste circulation. 


Only PE gives you both specialized and integrated coverage 


y N 


Engineer 


REFINING 
ENGINEER 


PETROLEUM 
ENGINEER 














BOX 1589 * DALLAS, TEXAS 


Only PE lets the Reader select the editorial he needs 
: Only PE lets the Advertiser pick the market he needs 
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June pages 


1956 1955 


pages to date 
1956 1955 


Class group 


pages to date 
1956 1955 


June pages 
1956 1955 
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(bi-w. 
Har dware Retailer 
latchery & Feed 
eating & Air Conditi 


Cc ontractor 


siery & Underwear Revi 
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losiery Industry Weekly 


plement & Tractor (bi-w 
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Diesel Progress “— 


242 
409 
914 
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Mdinetiiall Development ws 


“LP-Gas . . formerly 
be eagenigeg Digest 


"World Petroleum ee 


Heating, & ‘Plumbing Equipment News .. 


ing “News, 


Pree Plumbing 4 & Air Condition 


Jobber Product News . 


Bakers Weekly 
Glass Digest 





Media changes. . 


Fred W. Smith . . 


Raymond S. Neuwelt 


Richard J. 


Murphy, 


Richard Cleary & Co... 





How Wittner Does 


with ‘‘task-force’’ company publications 





Each of these client publications is 
a special “task force,” conceived to 
perform one or more missions basic 
to selling. Each is fulfilling its 
assignments. 

The company publication is ver- 
satile. It is an outlet for important 
corporate ideas and information of 
both internal and external interest. 


BARNES TECHNIQUES 


... leading edge of a sales spearhead... 


One sharp point of a 3-pronged selling strategy. Informs 
authoritatively on complex scientific instrumentation 
and automation machinery. Establishes the company as 
a leading spokesman in its field. Facilitates selling for 
the scientists and engineers of Barnes Engineering Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn. 





It provides the headquarters con- 
tact —the human touch —for dis- 
persed personnel and diverse prod- 
ucts. It helps to keep employees 
working productively and to recruit 
new people. 

Increasingly, it conveys inter-in- 
dustry news and builds company 


goodwill. It keeps public opinion 


HUBER NEWS 

..{Wo magazines in one. 

Another edi- 
tion reaches 12,000 external readers who enjoy it “over 


the shoulder 
promoting employee and customer relations for J. M. 


Quarterly prepared for 1,500 employees. 
” of Huber people. Highly successful 


Huber Corporation, producer of printing inks, carbon 


black, clays, oil and gas, chemicals. 





friendly to your business. It can also 
knit the many threads of activity 
into a permanent company history. 
Its uses, in fact, are almost unlimited. 


But to use it profitably you must 
aim toward selected objectives. Our 
job is to help you pick your targets 
wisely — and to aim so straight that 
no shot in your company magazine 
is wasted. 


You are welcome to copies of any or 
all of these company publications. 
Please check those you want, clip to 
your letterhead, and mail to address 
below: (Double check if you wish 


to be on the mailing list). 


[] Barnes Techniques 

[|] Huber News 

[] Producto Die Set Digest 
[] The Simmons Way 

[] The Volkert View 


ee ome eB 


ig SAST 


Fred Wittner Advertising 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 


 ...machine tools get ‘ 


PRODUCTO DIE SET DIGEST 


...vital data for die set users... 


Makes Producto a center for die set knowledge. Field 
’ for selling talks with 
purchasing agents, chief tool engineers. And — it’s a 


salesmen use it as an “opener 


top mailing-list builder for The Producto Machine Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 





S960 sagy | THE SIMMONS Way 


‘new lease on life’... 


A flexible selling publication. Planned to keep readers 
informed of latest advances in machine tool rebuilding. 
Features up-to-the-minute case histories of modernized 
and converted standard and special machines. Produces 
new business prospects for Simmons Machine Tool Corp., 


Albany, N. Y. 








th = 


THE VOLKERT VIEW 


oe . keeps present customers sold. +e 


Reminds electronics management, purchasing, and engi- 
neering executives of Volkert’s unusual skills and facili- 
ties. Designed, like a magnet, to draw close and hold its 
customers for Volkert Stampings, Inc., Queens Village, 


New York, 








Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Selling motors through 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Now that motivation research 
has dipped its toe in the in- 
dustrial field, case histories are 
cropping up. Here’s one on MR 
at GE. 


By Dr. Ernest Dichter 


® Industrial purchasers function in 
their offices not only as experts but 
also as human beings, whose deci- 
sions are influenced by powerful 
emotional forces. 

Buying steam shovels, steel, hy- 
draulic fluid, or what not, is much 
more than a financial transaction. 
It is a test of the value of a man. 
It is a mirror in which he contem- 
plates his self-image. 

Like everyone else, a 
specting engineer or vice-president 
in charge of purchasing needs to feel 
that he has a number of qualities - 
not only financial shrewdness and 
technical information but such qual- 
ities as courage, foresight, organiza- 


self-re- 


tional talent, progressiveness and 
versatility. 

Each time he buys, all these quali- 
ties are being tried. And he will 
prefer products which will permit 
him to feel that he is exercising 
these qualities to the fullest. This is 
especially so in today’s highly com- 
petitive markets where most prod- 
ucts “are pretty much the same” as 
far as quality and price are con- 
cerned. The difference, the addi- 
tional selling point, must therefore 
come from the mysterious and elu- 
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sive factor X, the human element. 
It would be, of course, impossible 
for a company to break down and 
appeal to the personal motivations 
of the hundreds or thousands of in- 
dividuals on whom its sales depend. 
But one of the major contributions 
of motivational research is the dis- 
covery that a membership in a pro- 
attitudes 
which deeply influence the individ- 


fession induces definite 


ual’s buying decisions. 


Traits influence buying .. In 
our studies for the medical profes- 
sion, including studies on doctor- 
hospital 
care, we were able to demonstrate 


patient relationship and 
that most of the physician’s profes- 
sional problems are rooted in half 
a dozen typical motivations. In stud- 
ies for pharmaceutical companies it 
was possible for us to outline the 
psychological profile of today’s vet- 
erinarian. Familiarity with this pic- 
ture was a great help in promoting 
the sales of certain medications for 
animals. 

What is of special interest to in- 
dustrial marketers is the fact that 
we have performed a similar analy- 
sis of the personality of the engineer 
and the technical expert in our cul- 
ture. In the course of studies in- 
volving several thousand respond- 
ents, a number of typical traits of 
character emerged which furnished 
a pretty complete picture of the 
hopes, expectations, life goals and 
idiosyncrasies which determine the 
average engineer’s and technician’s 
attitude to his job, and motivate him 
in buying or rejecting industrial 
products and raw materials. 

Let me quote a recent case history 


Ernest Dichter . . pioneer in motiva- 
tional techniques in advertising and 
selling, conducted his first study of 
consumer motivations for Compton 
Aavertising 20 years ago. 

Whereas the institute he heads has 
conducted 500 major studies in the 
consumer field, his interest is now 
being attracted to the industrial field, 
too, as the accompanying article on 
an MR study for General Electric 
motors will testify. Dr. Dichter was ed- 
ucated at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
the University of Vienna, where he 


received his Ph. D. 





as an illustration of our work and 
of the manner in which we applied 
our findings to the marketing prob- 
lem of an important industrial prod- 
uct. 


GE studies lost sales . . Not long 
ago we were assigned by General 
Electric to study why its DC mo- 
tors failed to move faster, notwith- 
standing their -technical excellence. 

As we proceeded step by step and 
subjected hundreds of respondents 
to depth interviews and projective 
tests, it became evident that one of 
the chief stumbling blocks was a 
pronounced resistance to the product 
on the part of engineers who had 
either to buy or to approve the mo- 
tors. We found that while they were 
willing to admit that these DC mo- 
tors performed well, in the next 
breath they spoke of them depre- 
ciatingly and in vague, emotional 
terms which indicated the presence 


Continued on page 122 





in response to enthusiastic demand, 
the bi-monthly 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


goes monthly ......... 


starting January, 1957 


ID 


for the men whose decisions today shape the products of tomorrow 
WHITNEY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
18 East 50th Street * New York 22, N.Y.* PLaza 1-2626 


advertising offices: 
Atlanta « Boston « Chicago » Los Angeles * San Francisco * Tyler, Texas 


for two important reasons: 


A real okay from design executives ... after only 15 issues, 
distribution is at the 11,000 mark and subscriptions continue 
to climb at the high price of $9.00 per year! This alone is 
proof that INDUSTRIAL DESIGN provides today’s leading de- 
signers and design executives with the editorial service they 
need. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN helps them keep pace with the 
mounting demand that industry places on them today to come 
up with designs for products that work, look, and sell better! 


A big “yes” from advertisers... major producers of materi- 
als, components, finishes are consistently contracting for more 
and more pages of advertising in INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. Now, 
these advertisers want more issues . . . to reach the design 
executives busy with today’s planning of tomorrow’s prod- 
ucts. For example, one advertiser (name on request) says: 


“We understand that INDUSTRIAL DESIGN will go on a 12-time 
basis in 1957. Thus far we haven't missed a single issue — and 
we would like to be the first to hand you an order (herewith) 
for 12 pages.... As we step up our production each year, we 
also try to stabilize the increased production through a con- 
stant search for new markets, new users, and new uses. . 

We find that our advertisements in INDUSTRIAL DESIGN are a 


sound investment.” 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN talks directly to the men who make the de- 
cisions for the specifications of new and re-designed products. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN is doubling its editorial staff effective at 
once. And, starting with January, 1957, it will provide its 
influential readers and advertisers with 12 issues a year... 
filled with significant new material and increased sales 
potential! Have you seen it? Ask us for a copy—and more 
facts about it. 


and don't forget the three big issues coming up in 56: 
August, 1956 — Design in the Aluminum Industry 
October, 1956 — Design in the Mid-West 

December, 1956 — Annual Design Review 








MACHINERY 


METALWORKING’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 





A Jones & Lamson turret lathe equipped with a hydraulic 
tracer attachment fashions the contour of a tough alloy steel 
forging. The doughnut-shaped work piece is part of a jet 
engine diaphragm housing. Illustration from an article in 
MACHINERY, “Turret Lathe Tracing — a Boon for Job Shops.” 


» i 








{ | ki 
{i 
e We know that is so, because a readership study* reveals the 
take {ime following pertinent facts: 


—98% of our readers find MACHINERY’S advertising useful 


—you bet they do! 


In MACHINERY, readers don’t just “glance at the ads.” 


to them and to their business. And as to the time they take 


(0 read to read the advertising pages... 


—only 10% spend less than one hour per month 


—about 50% spend from one to two-and-one-half hours, and 


1 hi 
al ery 5 —about 23% spend from three to four hours, while 
—17% spend five hours or more. 


. 
e @ 
advertising The point to remember is that the overall time readers spend on 


MACHINERY ’S advertising pages alone averages three hours 


per month! 


Just why should MACHINERY’S advertising pages command 
such intense interest? Editorially, the accent is on quality, 
therefore MACHINERY does provide the proper atmosphere for 
advertising. As a result, it attracts an audience most concerned 


with the selection of the very products you need to sell. 


BPA 
NEP 


Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


* Details of this study are both interesting and 
informative. Ask your MACHINERY rep- 
resentative to show you the “Hours Survey”. 














“KID-BITS” 


Why not do it in ink 
and we'll shoot the layout? 


A woman can have the best ideas in the world 
but unless she looks like Grace Kelly 
who listens to her? 


After all Starch reports don't 
tell you everything. 


Tolk all you want, when it comes to winning 
owords it's the Art Department 
you have to thank. 


This is the way I've felt ever since Grimm & 
Craigle has been handling our advertising. 


Not just space advertising but 
catalogs, direct mail sales 
books, merchandising, displays, 
publicity, public relations, 
and research. 


deer 


GRIMM & CRAIG, Inc. 
‘(a 


CHO 
J 


201 N. Wells Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-8056 
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PSYCHOLOGY .. 


continued from p. 118 


of a strong, subconscious rejection. 

At this point our task was to un- 
cover the reasons for this latent 
emotional hostility to DC motors 
which represented a formidable sales 


barrier. 


Engineer's dilemma .. This is 
what we found: 

Our investigation showed us clear- 
ly that most people in the group of 
technical specialists have a very 
exalted image of themselves — of 
what they are and should be like. 

It is not that they are conceited. 
They simply have high standards 
and want to live up to them in their 
daily activities. More than anything 
else, today’s typical specialist thinks 
of himself as daring and adventur- 
ous, as a pioneer of progress. 

There is, however, a reverse side 
of the picture as well. Below the 
surface, this dreamer of greater and 
greater perfection and more and 
more astonishing accomplishments 
can feel just as insecure as anyone 
else. Results are often unpredictable 
inevitable. Uncon- 
sciously the technician 
searches for things which bolster 
his security. He is apt to wish he 
could stay put, and hold on to the 
familiar laws and mechanisms which 
have worked well in the past. 

The typical engineer or expert 
is thus subject to two contradictory 
drives. On the one hand he wants 
to be daring, adventurous, progres- 
sive. On the other hand he seeks 
security and is haunted by the fear 
of costly mistakes if he goes too far. 


and mistakes 
therefore, 


Because these drives are contra- 
dictory, they give rise to a conflict 
in the heart and the mind of the 
engineer. We have found that this 
conflict is one of the central forces 
which activates the dynamism of the 
engineer's personality. 

One consequence of this conflict 
is that the engineer resents his own 
impulses demanding caution and se- 
curity: they are incompatible with 
his self-image. He is apt to ward off 
everything which reminds him of 
his “timidity” and of his secret de- 
sire for safety. And since it is a 
deeply human trait to blame some- 
thing or someone before one blames 


oneself, the engineer is all set in- 
dignantly to repudiate all machinery 
and material which appears to him 
as stationary, lacking of new fea- 
tures or qualities, or as being com- 
pletely rooted in the past. 


One foot in past? . . And here is 
exactly where the problem of selling 
DC motors fitted in. 

We have found that DC’s accept- 
ance is being slowed down by a 
time barrier. It is seen by specialists 
in two altogether different lights 
because of different ideas of where 
it belongs in terms of time. 

When considered rationally, DC is 
seen as having a bright future. It 
is recognized as an indispensable 
tool of modern industry. More, it 
is seen as a tool which is sure to 
grow in importance because it serves 
certain phases of industry which 
have an unusually promising growth 
potential, including electronics and 
continuous process manufacturing. 

Yet, deep down in the emotional 
recesses of his personality, the en- 
gineer also sees DC as having one 
foot in the past. He associates it with 
outdated trolley cars and early ef- 
forts to produce power. Thus 
viewed, it is seen as an anachronism 
in this day and age. 

Because of this quality, the DC 
rekindles the dormant conflict in 
the expert’s mind and heart. Often 
he develops an emotional urge to 
brush the DC aside as something 
discarded and out of style — a 
somewhat unwelcome reminder of 
the past. 

It was this central psychological 
finding (necessarily simplified in the 
framework of this article) which 
led us to an understanding of the 
principal sales problem faced by 
General Electric. 


Turmoil in the buyer .. As we 
analyzed the depth interviews, we 
found that the thought of recom- 
mending DC to their companies, or 
approving its purchase, puts many 
engineers and executives into an 
emotional turmoil. It sets up an in- 
ternal tug-of-war. Intellectually 
they approve of the DC while emo- 
tionally they shy away from it. 

The consequence is that many 
specialists and executives tend to 
hang back when it comes to specify- 
ing or approving plans for the use 





of DC in their own organization. 
Even when they accept the logical 
arguments for DC, they are held 
back by the fear that in recom- 
mending it they are lagging be- 
hind the procession or even taking 
a step backward. DC rubs them the 
wrong way. Although on the surface 
they say they know all about the 
benefits of DC, on a deeper level 
the recommendation of DC seems to 
mean looking down and back rather 
than up and forward. 

Instead of arousing pleasant feel- 
ings of pride and accomplishment, 
the idea of suggesting DC provokes 
painful feelings of uncertainty. It 
sets up a conflict. In consequence, 
it is probable that DC is recom- 
mended less often than it otherwise 
would be and is often recommended 
more halfheartedly than it other- 
wise would be. 

In motivational research we dis- 
tinguish between the diagnostic and 
therapeutic parts of our work. The 
portion of the case history described 
here is concerned with diagnosis. 
We answered this question “Why 
doesn’t a useful and excellent prod- 
uct sell better?” Our next task was 
to make therapeutic suggestions and 
answer the question “What correct 
psychological appeals and promo- 
tional means will solve General 
Electric’s problems in selling DC?” 


New program .. Based on our 
findings, we submitted to our client 
60 such suggestions. Most of them 
aimed at solving the psychological 
problem of the experts, thus break- 
ing down their resistence to DC. 
To this effect we outlined an entire 
program of advertising, marketing 
and public relations based on meth- 
ods which would permit the rational 
reasons for buying DC motors to 
triumph over the obscure but pow- 
erful emotions obstructing the buy- 
ing decisions of so many engineers 
and other experts. 

These recommendations are of a 
confidential nature and I’m not at 
liberty to reveal here their content. 
However, even without such details 
this general outline of our study for 
General Electric will perhaps indi- 
cate sufficiently the new methods 
and approaches motivational re- 
search offers for enlarging the 
horizon of industrial marketing re- 
search. " 














National Provisioner’s 3-way Marketing Program 
puts ‘‘teeth’’ into your sales approach 


aimed at the 


$17 billion manufacturing meat industry! 


NP's 3-way Marketing Program lets you say quite a mouthful .. . 


more 


efficiently, more productively, and at LOWER cost. And you're sure of 
getting your sales-story directly to the men who count when it comes to 
making buying decisions. Your sales force — no matter how efficient — 


deserve this type of sales support... 


coordinated selling strategy that's 


sure to produce greater results (sales-wise) in this 2nd largest manufactur- 


ing industry in the nation! 





1. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


2. PURCHASING 
GUIDE 


3. NP’s DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE: 





© The only PAID circula- 
tion in the industry 

® Subscription renewals 
average over 80% for 20 
years 

® Circulation reaches over 
4,000 primary plants with 
$4,122,000 annual pro- 
duction per plant 

@ Proven editorial lead- 
ership and integrity 
through 64 years of indus- 
try service 


@ Independent industry 
survey reveals readers 
voted “more confidence” 
in NP by 7 to 1 over next 
publication 


®@ Effective means of dis- 
tributing information 
about your product 


product 
ONE 


@ Buyers prefer 
information in this 
place 

® The only source of buy- 
ing information for 61% 
of meat plants 

@ The GUIDE sells the man 
who is ready to buy 


@® Saves buyers’ time, cuts 
your selling costs 


@® Kept and referred to 
year ‘round . . always 
up-to-date, correctly class- 
ified 


@ Printing, addressing 
and mailing service for all 
types of direct mail 


® Reprints of your adver- 
tising in NP available 

® Reprints of your prod- 
uct information pages in 
GUIDE also available 
® Also letters, 
cards, circulars, etc. 


@ PROVISIONER lists so 
accurate we pay 10c for 
every piece of undelivered 
mail 

® This service lightens 
your office work, insures 
accurate distribution 


reply 


Write for 16-page brochure on NP’'s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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WHEN YOU’RE LOOKING 
FOR THE tee... 


... reach for JOURNAL 
OF PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY. 


It is the one publication 
which reaches the greateast 
concentration of petroleum 
engineers in the field of 
oil production... the one 
publication needed to 
make your sales program 
a “pat hand”. 

Petroleum engineers 
exercise a decisive 
influence on the purchase 
of technical oil production 
equipment, because they 
specify or approve the 
program, equipment and 
services necessary to drill, 
complete and produce 
each well. 

Put your technical sales 
message in the “pat hand” 
for bigger sales... put 

it in PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Petroleum Engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


| PETROLEUM 


For sales planning . . 


How to use IM’s 1957 
Narket Data Number 


You, the seller, will need more exact customer information 


in 1957 than you ever did before to move more goods, faster, 


to more buyers with greater needs than ever before in U. S. 


history. Here’s where and how you start. 


By Frederick Borden 


wi 


® The 1957 Annual Market Data & 
Directory Number of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING the largest and most 
complete in the 36-year history of 
the publication 
to serve as a market research tool 


has been designed 


for those seeking basic information 
regarding the scope of the nation’s 
varied industrial markets. 

With management becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance 
of obtaining complete and accurate 
knowledge of markets, buying pro- 
cedures and the scope of the business 
press within each industry, proper 
use of the Number can prove of 
inestimable value to the advertising 
manager, sales promotion manager, 
director of sales, market research 
director and marketing director 
whose responsibilities toward man- 
agement are found within the area 
of sales program development. 

The most 
available about each of 69 basic 


recent information 
industrial categories is included in 
the 1957 Number. A special listing 
provides official 1954 Census of 
Manufactures statistics for more than 
400 industries, including value 
added by manufacture, cost of ma- 
terials, total value of shipments and 
amount of capital expenditures. 
To acquire the information which 
is included within the Number, well 
over. 2,000 business publications, 


trade associations, professional or- 


organized by industrial category and 
by functional operation therein. 
Thus, within each of the 69 classi- 
fications, information is presented 
on these factors, to aid marketing 
men in assessing sales potentials. 


1. Business and technological 
trends, showing recent development 
of each field and future potential. 


2. Statistical summary of the in- 
dustry, including dollar volume and 
unit production totals for 1955, or 
the most recent year for which such 
figures are available; number of 
plants, their size and geographic 
concentration; 
and payroll figures. 


employment _ totals 


3. Detailed listings, by product and 
by volume, of the principal products, 
supplies and equipment purchased 
by each industry for the purpose of 
filling its own production require- 
ments; capital expenditure history 
and projections are also included. 


4. Buying procedures within the in- 
dustry, with special stress upon in- 
formation furnished by editors of 
business publications within each 


IQ3/ . a. 
MARKET DATA and 


| DIRECTORY NUMBER 


cies were contacted. Data received 
from them was analyzed, evaluated, 


~ TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 

800 Fidelity Union Bldg. © Dallas 1, Texas 


ganizations and government agen- 





written into comprehensive form and 
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field, who are familiar with pur- 
chasing practices within the fields 
covered by their publications; in- 
cluded in many sections are detailed 
results of surveys that have been 
carried out to determine who buys 
what within each industry. 


5. A list of the sources whose data 
was consulted in the preparation of 
each section, enabling the marketing 
executive to contact the publication 
or association from which the ma- 
terial was secured, should more de- 
tailed information be sought. 


6. Listings of some 1,800 brochures, 
folders, promotional pieces, survey 
reports and other media and market 
data, available without charge to 
marketing executives and offered by 
the publications and associations 
whose data was employed in the 
preparation of the Number. 


7. Names and addresses of hun- 
dreds of trade associations, profes- 
sional societies and research groups 
which are all in a position to furnish 
the marketing executive with such 
additional data as he may require. 


8. A media summary, consisting of 
an alphabetical listing of the pub- 
lications serving each _ industrial 
field, complete with circulation fig- 
ures, basic advertising rates, page 
size, publication and closing dates, 
and all such essential data needed 
in the consideration of a media list, 
as well as the name of the editor. 

Using the basic information pre- 
sented within the Number, the mar- 
keting man can evaluate the size 
of a prospective market, its direction 
for the future, its feasibility as a 
sales territory in relation to the 
distribution of his own sales staff, 
its buying practices and procedures 
and its distribution mechanisms. 
Whatever further detailed informa- 
tion he feels he may require can 
then be obtained through contact 
with any of the associations or 
groups active in the specific field. He 
can receive survey reports, media 
data and detailed marketing infor- 
mation, without charge, from the 
many publications which make it 
available to him through the list- 
ings in the Number, and he can 
quickly learn the essential facts re- 
garding any of the more than 2,400 
business publications listed. * 








/AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton Publication 


Mojive Power 


| WHAT’S AUTOMOTIVE? | 








Automotive is the word for all equipment that is self- 
propelled——-every type of equipment that is powered by an 
internal combustion engine. It includes cars, trucks, 
tractors, trailers, powered farm machinery, earth—moving 
equipment and aircraft. Last year, the industries in this 
field—-the automotive and aviation companies—-made products 
with a wholesale value of $30.1 billion. This is America's 
No. 1 industrial market, and the one newsmagazine that 
serves it exclusively is AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 





BIG BUYERS 





Automotive and aviation manufacturers spend over $14 billion 
a year on parts, materials and production equipment. De- 
partment of Commerce reports show they will spend a record of 
more than $2.3 billion on new plants and equipment in 1956. 
Keeping pace with the growth of this market, AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES is steadily increasing in penetration and 
influence. It's your one medium for selling this market! 





| REACHES THE Top | 





A.I. subscribers (all paid) must be affiliated with the auto-— 
motive and aviation industries; furthermore, individuals 
must have buying power influence. Of these individual sub- 
Scribers, 19.1% are administrative executives; 41.2% are 
engineering executives; 35.5% are production executives; 
4.2% are purchasing executives. Individual subscriptions 
account for 92.2% of the circulation, and 68% of this circu- 
lation is home addressed by request. 





GETS THE NEWS 





Readers of A.I. get the latest reports on production and 
design developments, not only from U.S. centers, but from 
all over the world. Seventeen full-time editors and a large 
group of correspondents are on the job, plus the Inter- 
national News Service. No other publication provides such 
full and complete coverage of the automotive and aviation 
industries. Editorial quality is shown by the fact that 
87% of the editorial matter is staff-edited or staff-written. 





GROWS AND GROWS 





Ever since A.I. was first issued in 1895, the satisfied 
subscriber has been the foundation of its circulation policy. 
No high-pressure selling methods are used, and 98% of the 
subscriptions are obtained by direct-mail. Yet the current 
rate of subscription renewals is high-~-76.41%. Today, A.I. 
is subscribed to by more than 17,633 executives in 3660 
companies——an 82% increase since 1946. 





PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT ISSUE | 





The September 1 issue of A.I. is the Production Equipment 
Issue . . . a powerful selling tool for manufacturers of 
plant and production equipment. Executives will get a full 
roundup of data on new types of production machinery and 
techniques, with special editorial feature articles. Plan 
to take advantage of the long-range benefits that adver-— 
tising in this issue is sure to bring. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. + Telephone: SHerwood 8-2000 
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FIRST 


Oil’s Most 





A Quick Review of 
Progress Made During 
Petroleum Week’s First 

Full Year of Publication 


PETROLEUM WEEK /advertisers 


The following lst shows the 150 ad 
vertisers who used display space in 
Petroleum Week during its first year 


of publication. 


Aero Design & Engineering Company 

Aero Service Corporation 

Air Preheater Corporation 

Ajax Iron Works 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. — Nitrogen Div. 


Aluminum Co. of America—Process Equip. Diy. 


American Chemical Paint Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
Atlantic Refining Company 

Aveo Mfg. Company, Lycoming Division 
Bakelite Div., Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
Baker-Raulang Company 

Baroid Div., National Lead Company 
Beacon Petroleum Company 

Beaird Company Inc., J. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Pacific Div. 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Bowser, Inc. 

grown Fintube Company 

Butler Mfg. Company 

Cardwell Mfg. Company 

Central Scientific Company 

Cities Service Company 

Cochrane Corporation 

Continental Oil Company 

Core Laboratories, Ine 

Crane Company 


Crose Mfg. Co., Inc., M. J. 


Davison Chemical Co. 

Dowell, Inc 

Dresser Engineering Company 

Drilling Specialties Company 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. Petroleum 
Chemicals Div. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Plastics Div. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Chemical Div. 
Eimco Corporation 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Company 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Company 

Elsey Corporation 

Empire Trust Company 

Emsco Mfg. Company 

Enjay Company 

Ethyl Corporation 

Ever-tite Coupling Company 

Farris Engineering Company 

Federal Telephone & Radio Co. 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank & Trust Company, Tulsa 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 

General Refractories Co 

Geophysical Service, Inc 
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Gleason Romans Aviation, Inc. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 

Gravity Meter Exploration Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Perlite Div 
Grinnell Company, Inc. 

Grove Valve & Regulator Company 


Hagn Co., Joseph 

Hammond Iron Works 

Hercules Powder Company 
Hercules Tool Company 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Hinderliter, Inc. Don R 

Houston Oil Field Material Co., Inc 
Houdry Process Corp. 

Houston Contracting Company 
Hughes Too] Company 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 
International Business Machines 
Jefferson Chemical Co 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 

M. W. Kellogg Company 

Kohler Company 


Lee Construction Corp. 
Lehman Bros. 


Linde Air Products Co., Div. of Union Carbide 


& Carbon Corporation 
Lone Star Steel Company 
Lundberg, Dan 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 


Mercantile National Bank of Dallas 
Mercoid Corporation 

Mission Mfg. Co. 

Motorola Communications & Electronics, 


National Aluminate Corporation 
Nordstrom Valve Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co 
North American Car Corporation 


Oakite Products, Inc. 

Oil Center Too] Company 

Oil Equipment Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Oil Industry Information Committee 

Oil Statistics Co., Inc. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. (Forest 
Products Div.) 

Orbit Valve Company 

Oxford University Press 


Parsons Co., Ralph M. 

Petro-Chem Development Co., Inc. 
Petreco Div., Petrolite Corp. 
Petroleos Mexicanos 

Petty Geophysical Engineering Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Price Company, H. C. 

Pritchard & Co., J. F. 

Procon, Inc. 


Quaker Oats Company, Chemicals Dept. 


Inc 


RCA Communications Pdts. 
Rector Well Equipment Co., Inc. 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Richfield Oi] Corporation 

River Construction Company 
Roebling’s Sons Corp., John A. 
Ross-Martin Company 

Russell Engineering Company 


Scientific Design Co., Inc. 
Scott-Rice Company. 

Shell Chemical Company 

Shell Oi] Company 

Sinclair Oil Corporation 
Shippers’ Car Line Corporation 
Smith Corp., A. O. 

Socony—Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
Southwestern Ind. Electronics Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
Tapecoat Company 

The Texas Company 

Thermoid Company 

Tidelands Exploration Company 
Tidewater Oil Company 

Timken Roller Bearings Company 
Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Co. 
Tretolite Co.—Div. of Petrolite Corp. 


United States Steel Corp. 
Universal Oil Products Co. 


Vector Mfg. Company 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry 


W-S Fittings Div. (H. K. Porter) 
Western Insulated Wire Co. 
Western Supply Company 
Wheeler Protective Apparel 
White Motor Company 

Whitmor Homebuilders, Inc. 
Williams Brothers 

Wilson Supply Company 

W.K.M. Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
' 


NUMBER OF ADVERTISING PAGES 


Jee Oe CF eA eS, 
1955 1956 
Petroleum Week advertising curve, show- 
ing total pages per month for first 12 

months. 








ANNUAL REPORT on 


_ Readable Magazine 


With the June 29, 1956 issue, Petroleum Week 
completed its first full year of service to the oil 
industry. At this important milestone, the progress 
made can be viewed with considerable satisfaction. 


The phenomenal growth of its paid circulation, 
and the enthusiastic comments of its readers, prove 
that PW has fulfilled its objective of providing true 
cross-conimunication throughout the width and 
depth of the petroleum industry. Although sufh- 
cient time has not elapsed to calculate a renewal 
percentage according to the established ABC 
formula, preliminary results from renewal mailings 


to the regular June expirations indicate a renewal 
rate higher than any other new publication ever 
started by McGraw-Hill. 


Its acceptance by leading advertisers, selling to 
one or more segments of the oil industry, is evi- 
dence of PW's early recognition as a powerful 
new sales medium. » Meee into the future, this 
12-month achievement promises steady and 
substantial gains that will increase still further 
Petroleum Week’s effectiveness as an industry- 
wide, industry-deep selling tool. 
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The circulation curve above shows the 
number of paid subscriptions to 
Petroleum Week from its first issue in 
July 1955 to June 1956. This dramatic 
growth, in less than a year, assures ad- 
vertisers a steadily increasing audience 
of thoroughly interested readers. 

The charts to the right picture 


INDUSTRY PENETRATION 


industry-wide Industry-deep 











Petroleum Week’s current penetration 
of the oil industry by divisions and by 
job levels. 

This covers the approximately 75% 
of PW’s circulation that is easily classi- 
fiable by industry segments and job 
functions. The remaining 25%, though 
less easy to picture, is no less impor- 
tant to advertisers and includes the 
following classifications: Supply and 
Service companies; equipment manu- 
facturers; educational institutions; gov- 
ernmental agencies; financial interests. 


PETROLEUM WEEK / Merket 


Petroleum Week’s growth to date and 
its bright prospects for the future re- 
flect the fact that it serves an enoi- 
mous, active and expanding market. 
All divisions of the petroleum industry 
plan major expansion in 1956 and con- 
tinuing right through 1959 — with cap- 
ital spending estimated at well over 
$5,900,000,000 a year for 1957 to 


1959 inclusive. That is approximately 
half the amount estimated for all 
America’s manufacturing industries put 
together and is better than ‘an 18% 
increase over oil’s actual expenditures 
for 1955. This is the huge market you 
can reach at all segments and all buy- 
ing levels through Petroleum Week. 


What’s New / 


in Petroleum Week 


Special editing and presentation tech- 
niques for variable speed reading and 
easy comprehensibility by all oilmen 
regardless of their special interests have 
earned for PW the title of “Oil’s Most 
Readable Magazine.” 

Readers have told us again and again 
that they go through every issue from 
cover to cover. 

Reader traffic studies, too, attest to 
this cover-to-cover readership. 
Petroleum Week’s representatives can 
show you these and other evidences of 
the across the board success of oil’s 
first cross-communication medium, 
Petroleum Week. 


Reprint orders, one index of editorial 
leadership, have already totaled 378,360 
copies of PW articles ordered and paid 
for by PW readers. 


PW's clipping file contains a total of 
3,064 entries from other magazines 
and newspapers. These quotes and 
comments show that PW is already 
widely recognized as a leading source 
of up-to-date news of the oil industry. 


Even before the first regular issue of 
PW was in the mails, PW began show- 
ing up on independent readership 
surveys on the basis of its pilot issues. 
It’s been climbing consistently ever 
since. One such recent study showed 
PW in the number two spot! After less 
than one year of publication! 
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Worth waiting for. . 


Census of Manufactures 
now virtually complete 


Primary data of the 1954 census is nearly 


all in print for you. Univac didn’t measure up, 


but the bugs are out, and 1958 census will be speedy 


# Publication of the results of the 
1954 Census of 
well “over the hump” now, and 
much of the data most useful to 


Manufactures is 


A special report. . 
what's in it for you 


® Here are the highlights of new 
developments in the latest Census 
of Manufactures: 


1. Next time .. In future, the 
Census of Manufactures can be 
published within a year after the 
one covered by the census. That 
is, the 1958 census can be pub- 
lished in 1959. 


2. No spectacle . . 1954 was 
less spectacular than other years. 
The $116 billion value added by 
manufacture was 5% off the 1953 
estimate. 


3. Data available . . Separate 
reports on 400 different industries 
are now yours for 10c each. 


4. More coming . . Final in- 
dustry bulletins will appear in the 
third quarter on inventories, de- 
tailed materials, fuels and energy 
used, water use, power equip- 
ment in use and detailed prod- 
ucts made. 


5. And still more . . Final area 
bulletins will give data on num- 
ber of establishments, sales, per- 
sonnel and payroll by kind of 
business for various areas. * 
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marketers is available. 

Preliminary industry and state re- 
ports containing the “guts” of the 
Census of Manufactures are virtual- 
ly all in print. Final area bulletins 
with the bulk of the census of retail- 
ing and wholesaling are out, and 
similar bulletins rounding up the 
service trades should be completed 
in July or August. 

While the release of census results 
did not ‘meet the ambitious time- 
tables hopefully proposed last year, 
census officials are generally satis- 
fied with their first effort to use 
electronic equipment to speed the 
editing and tabulating of complex 
schedules. 

Originally there were hopes that 
a good part of the census would be 
ready before the end of 1955, and 
that the bulk of the most vital ma- 
terial would be in print during first 
quarter 1956. In practice, however, 
the programming of the electronic 
computers proved to be far more 
complex than even the most experi- 
technicians antici- 


enced census 


pated. 


Bottlenecks broken . . Editing of 
the Census of Manufactures, which 
is admittedly one of the most com- 
plex jobs the bureau has, proved 
to be particularly difficult. When 
the “bottlenecks” were finally bro- 
ken during the spring, however, the 
electronic computers began pouring 
out results more rapidly than the 
bureau’s experts could check them 
and arrange for reproduction and 
release. 

Census officials say their experi- 
ence during the past year confirms 


their confidence that it is possible 
to take and publish censuses of 
manufactures and business within 
the year following the one covered. 

With Congress obliging by voting 
$150,000 this year to get the advance 
planning under way, they think the 
validity of this prediction will be 
clearly established when the next 
censuses are taken, covering 1958. 


Rough on Univac .. In all, the 
censuses involved about 12,000 hours 
of electronic computer time, which 
is roughly 2,000 hours more than 
the staff had anticipated. Besides 
the two Univac machines at census 
headquarters, it was necessary last 
winter to rent additional time on 
Univac systems owned by two pri- 
vate companies. 

During the earlier stages the staff 
was learning “the hard way.” Faulty 
“programming” resulted in wasted 
runs. And constant use of the Uni- 
vac around the clock brought on 
time-consuming breakdowns. 

Eventually the “programming” 
errors were located, and a rigid 
program of mainte- 
nance was set up to forestall break- 
downs. By late spring the efficiency 
of the tabulating program improved 
so that in one particular week less 
than 5% of the time was lost to 
breakdowns, and only 8% of the 


preventive 


runs failed to prove out. 

Results now available from’ the. 
Census of Manufactures show that 
1954 was a less spectacular year 
than others that might have been 
measured. Summary figures for 400 
industries indicate that value added 
by manufacture was up 56% from 
1947, but the $116 billion total was 
off 5% from the estimate compiled 
in the 1953 sample survey of man- 
ufactures. Employment was up 13% 
from 1947, but off 6% from 1953. 

New capital expenditures in the 
400 industries (for plant and equip- 
ment) amounted to $7.8 billion, a 
3% rise over 1953 and 29% 
1947. An additional $300 million was 
invested in plant and equipment not 
yet in operation. 


over 


Divergent trends revealed .. 
The census brings out the divergent 
trends experienced by individual in- 
dustries. While employment was up 
13% between 1947 and 1954, a third 
of the manufacturing industries, em- 
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Command performance by our editor 


Funny kind of office? Not for a Production editor. He’s right where the news 
is—in the middle of his subject, mass production metalworking. Much of the 
time, his reporting performance is dictated by requests received from our 
readers—production executives of mass production plants. A Production editor 
writes informatively from first hand knowledge. He analyzes trends as they 
appear on the mass production scene, puts these useful facts in print while 
they’re hot. Because our reader—your customer—makes the news in Production, 
he reads it thoroughly. So let us show you unmatched penetration in the plants 
that purchase four fifths of all metalworking equipment and supplies. Contact 
your representative or Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


Clothes by Higgins & Frank 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAzZ 








connections that 
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IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


The most complete coverage available . . . and the lowest 
cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. 
Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in 
selective, competitive dairy markets. Individua'ly each 
OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it 
serves . . . effectively penetrating and influencing the 
important buying level. 


Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read: 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .. . 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW . . . 1,066 more paid subscribers 
- « « 56 more exclusive advertisers . . . and 130 more 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication. 


THE MILK DEALER . . . 136 more advertisers . . . 99 more 
exclusive advertisers .. . and 186 more exclusive adver- 
tising pages than the next publication. 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG ... An invaluable 
annual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 
plant buyers for 28 years 


Write, Wire or Phone for Free Market Data Folders 
for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. 


BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 N. Fifth St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 














Air H'orce 


The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write & 





ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 22-6477 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 3257 w. 6th 
los Angeles, DUn 7-6149—3077 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, EVergreen 6-1582- 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N. LoSalle, 
Chicago 2, Ill., RAn 6-1843 


EAST: MicCLANAHAN & CO., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, LExington 2-1234 





CENSUS .. 


continued from p. 128 


ploying 3 out of every 10 workers, 
reported declines in employment be- 
tween 1947 and 1954. Some, such as 
locomotives and parts and motor- 
cycles and bicycles, dropped 50% or 
more, and there were also substan- 
tial drops in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, textile mills, rubber products 
and the non-electrical machinery 
industry groups. 

Some of the most dramatic gains 
were in the aircraft and parts in- 
dustries, which account for half of 
the transportation group’s | total. 
With these aircraft portions up 275% 
over 1947, the transportation equip- 
ment group moved from fourth to 
first place in terms of employment, 
with 1.7 million employes. The sci- 
entific instruments industry had a 
210% increase in manpower, and 
the electronic tube industry 150%. 
Other industries with big gains were 
inorganic chemicals and explosives, 
children’s dresses, children’s outer- 
wear, women’s outerwear, pap2r 
bags, metal doors sash and trim, 
machine shops, electrical measuring 
instruments, and radios and related 
products (including TV). 


What's available .. Here’s an 
idea of the most important ma- 
terial available from the Census of 
Manufactures now: 

>» Industry advance reports .. A 
U. S. summary, and separate re- 
ports for over 400 individual indus- 
tries. Each gives information on 
number of establishments, employes, 
man-hours, payrolls, value added 
by manufacture, cost of materials, 
value of shipments and new capital 
expenditures for the U. S. as a 
whole, with 1947 comparisons, also 
for geographic regions and states, 
with 1947 comparisons for employ- 
ment and value added. Also: quan- 
tity and value of individual prod- 
ucts primary to the industry, with 
1947 comparisons. Lists of the re- 
ports are available from Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25 D.C., and 
reports are available for 10c each 
from the bureau or from Commerce 
Department field offices. 

>» State Preliminary Reports .. A 
separate report for each state and 
the District of Columbia (10c each). 











Each report gives for the state its 
important standard metropolitan 
areas, and its larger counties data 
on number of establishments, em- 
ployes, man-hours, payroll, value 
added by manufacture and new cap- 
ital expenditures by industry group. 

The business census showed sales 
of about 3,000,000 units ‘in the dis- 
tribution system accounted for 
$169.7 billion of retail sales, $234.0 
billion of wholesale sales and $23.5 
billion of service trade receipts. 
Many of the preliminary area reports 
containing some of the most general 
results were released during the first 
quarter. Now the final area bulletins, 
giving more complete breakdowns 
in terms of kind-of-business infor- 
mation, are virtually all available. 


150 area bulletins . . In all there 
are about 150 of these Final Area 
Bulletins, with a separate bulletin 
for each state and possession and in- 
dividual series for retailing, whole- 
saling and service trades. 

Designed particularly for mar- 
keters searching for information 
about sales by small geographic 
area, these area bulletins give num- 
ber of establishments, sales, employ- 
ment and payroll for the state, each 
county, city, standard metropolitan 
area and kind of business. Also 
cross-classifications by kind of busi- 
ness for each standard metropolitan 
area, and selected cities and coun- 
ties. 


Special for marketers . . While 
the materials already in print pro- 
vide much of the information which 
is most vital for marketing purposes, 
additional information will still be 
released from both the manufactur- 
ing and business census during the 


third and fourth quarters which 
may have special meaning to some 
marketers. 

During the third quarter, the 
Final Industry Bulletins from the 
Census of Manufactures will be ap- 
pearing. In addition to the informa- 
tion released in the advance reports, 
the Industry Bulletins will contain 
new tables giving detailed statistics 
on such factors as inventories, de- 
tailed materials, fuels and energy 
used, water use, power equipment 
in use and detailed products made. 
For the metal fabricating area there 
will be data on metalworking op- 
erations by industry. Late in the 
year the Final State Bulletins will 
be issued and also a group of Sub- 
ject Bulletins on such topics as in- 
ventories, horsepower of power 
equipment, fuels and electric energy, 
industrial water use, materials con- 
sumed, employment and payroll, and 
size of establishment. 

While the Final Area Bulletins 
represent the bulk of the Business 
Census, a series of at least 50 Cen- 
tral Business District Bulletins dur- 
ing the second half of the year will 
offer interesting tabulations giving 
number of establishments, sales, per- 
sonnel and payroll by kind of busi- 
ness for central business district, 
central city, central city exclusive 
of central business district, standard 
metropolitan area, and_ standard 
metropolitan area exclusive of cen- 
tral business district. Also late in 
1956, a series of 30 Subject Bul- 
letins on such topics as legal form 
of organization, and single units 
and multiunits. In early 1957, a 
group of 20 trade bulletins combin- 
ing retail, wholesale and service data 
for particular trades or lines of 
business. 
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ENGINEERING 


. «+» The Irrigation Industry 
and its dealers have a com- 
plete, up-to-date Buyers Guide 
and reference manual. 


Now! 


.... Readership and Industry 
acceptance is almost guar- 
anteed by the familiar and 
respected name, Irrigation En- 
gineering and Maintenance. 


Now! 


-... One ad-one cost gets 
you full coverage of Dealers, 
Distributors, Manufacturers, 
Contractors and managers of 
Irrigation projects. It gets you 
year around use—and year 
around advertising impact, 
too. 


So NOW 


Is the Time to Mail 
Your Space Order 


IRRIGATION 


ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE 
New Orleans 9, La. 


Tel.: RAymond 7388 








“_..the foundation of our 


We recently passed an interesting and profit- 
able afternoon talking about business publica- 
tions with T. Faxon Hall, Vice President in 
charge of Public Relations and Sales Pro- 
motion for the Walker Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Wisconsin, the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of automobile jacks, mufflers, and oil 
filters. Prior to joining Walker just 20 years 
ago, Mr. Hall worked as a reporter and special 
feature writer for several large Midwest news- 
papers; as advertising manager for a large 
industrial concern; and with one of Mil- 
waukee’s leading advertising agencies. A past 
president of the Automotive Advertisers’ 
Council, he is currently chairman of the Trade 


Paper Relations Committee. Here are the 


Q Your organization has been in busi- 
ness for just about 50 years, hasn’t it? 


A Yes. The business was started in 1905 
by Willard and Warren Walker, twin 


brothers. 


Q What products did they manufacture 
at that time? 


A Well, their very first product was a 
jack called a “tire saver” which people 
used when they put their cars up for 
winter storage. If you remember, back 
then it was customary to remove all 
weight from tires to help preserve their 
short life. It was only a few years later, 
however, when they started to manufac- 
ture regular passenger car jacks which 
developed over the years into a full line 
of jacks of all sizes and capacities. Then, 
about 25 years ago, they branched out 
into the muffler business as well. 


Q How long has the Walker Company 
been advertising? 


A Offhand I can’t say exactly. But I do 
know we were among the first advertisers 
in Jobber Topics—a_ publication that 
dates back some 35 years. And we have 
advertised consistently all that time. 


Q How much of your advertising effort 
is devoted to business publications? 


A Practically everything we do is in 
business publications. You see, from our 
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standpoint the dealer is the consumer. 
He is the man who actually controls the 
flow and sale of our merchandise. We do 
not believe we can effectively influence 
you or any other individual automobile 
owner to break your normal service pat- 
terns and drive into an unfamiliar repair 
shop to get, let us say, a Walker Silencer 
for your car. You have a regular service 
man, someone you have chosen because 
he is convenient to you and because you 
have confidence in him. He is the man 
who controls your buying. He is the key 
to his own “‘corner automotive trading 
area’ and, therefore, the one that I am 
interested in reaching; for if I have him, 
I also have you as his customer. Ex- 
perience has proven that I can reach him 
most effectively through the trade press. 


Q In other words, you really consider 
business publications your consumer 
publications? 


A That is correct. 


constant use of business publications we 


And through the 


have had a very unusual experience— 
probably one that few advertisers have 
had. We started with a product that was 
completely unknown, for which no mar- 
ket had been cultivated, and over a 
period of time brought it to a top posi- 
tion from the standpoint of dollar volume 
and profit to the wholesaler. 


Q This was done primarily through the 
use of business publications? 


highlights of the interview. 


A Right. As [ just said, we had to create 
a market, and this was done by adver- 
tising the idea that the muffler business 
could be a big business and a profitable 
one. The entire job was done through 


business publications. 


Q How do you outline the role of busi- 
ness publications from the standpoint 
of the advertiser? 


A Well, in our own particular case I 
would Say that business publications are 
the foundation of our marketing com- 
munications system. As a matter of fact. 








marketing communications system” 


I don’t know what we would do if we did 
not have the trade press to carry our 
Aside from the fact that we 

1 market for our mufflers, 
through the proper use of business pub- 
lications, their importance is illustrated 
in the case of our comparatively new oil 
filter business. Being new in the market, 
we just don’t have the money necessary 
to compete at the consumer level. But, 


messages. 


established z 


through judicious use of business publi- 
cations we are able to compete at the 
dealer level, and we have been successful 
in building acceptance for it. 


Q Of what importance, would you say, 
are business publications to the reader? 


A They are a basic source of information 
—his classroom in print—on which he 
must rely if he hopes to keep up to date 
in his field. I feel that this is particularly 
true in the automotive industry, where it 
is so very necessary for a man to keep 
abreast of maintenance methods, new 
equipment, and new developments. I 
would say that business publications pro- 
vide the technical data and information 
that a man in business today must have 
to operate successfully. 


Q How would you say business publi- 
cations can be put to the best use? 


A Well, 
thought on this subject. Some adver- 
tisers believe that they should be in every 
publication connected in any way with 
their product, even if they must use a 
light schedule and small space. Others, 
including myself, prefer to use a smaller 
list of publications—the very best in the 
field—but to dominate that particular 
list. In this connection, one important 
thing that a lot of advertisers fail to 
realize is the fact that they can make 
their company look either large or small, 
important or unimportant, just by the 
way they use the space the budget 
allows. I for one would rather have my 
prospects and customers think of the 
Walker Manufacturing Company in 


terms of double pages in color than of 


single page, black and white advertise- 
ments. 


Q What is your theory regarding the 
preparation of an advertisement? 


A We try to prepare our ads to do a job 
on two groups of people—those who 
look and those who read. You reach the 
first group through the use of good illus- 


there are several schools of 


tration and good, informative headlines. 
The second group you reach through 
straightforward, reader-rewarding copy. 
This of course simply follows well-estab- 
lished rules of good advertising. 


Q What do your sales people think 
about your advertising in business pub- 
lications? 


A They certainly recognize its value, 
and of course we miss no opportunity to 
keep them informed about our adver- 


tising activities. At our sales meetings 


and presentations [ explain to our field 
force that the money we spend in busi- 
ness publications goes to form the back- 
drop against which they are working as 
individual salesmen—without which 
their jobs would be considerably more 
difficult, their time less profitably spent. 
I like to explain it this way. Here’s a 
product—here’s a market. The job is to 
get the product to the market as efh- 
ciently and economically as possible. 
Without help of any kind, this can be 
a difficult, 
salesman. But to aid the salesmen we put 


time-consuming job for a 


two strong forces to work. We apply the 
force of advertising against the market 
so as to move it closer to the product 
We apply the force of merchandising 
against the product to move it closer to 
the market. In our industry, the gap be- 
tween the two can never be closed by 
these two forces alone, but the closer we 
can move one to the other the easier it is 
for the 
With an understanding of this principle, 


salesmen to complete the sale. 


and with the realization that only the 
trade press can furnish one of the two 
essential forces, our salesmen naturally 
regard business publications as one of 


their closest and strongest allies. 


Through the medium of business publication advertising you reach 


prospects and customers on common ground—at a time when they are 


receptive to your message. Thus business publications fulfill a role un- 


duplicated by any other known selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excel- 


lence and a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 


part of readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes a propor- 


tionate selling power. Let Chilton publications help give your adver- 


tising maximum effectiveness. 





Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets »« Philadelphia 39, 


Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « Hardware Age 
The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Spectator 


: Commercial Car Journal « 


Boot and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 


= Gas « Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries « Butane-Propane News + Book Div- 
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GET THE 
LION’S SHARE 


Std 


Publication A-36.7% 
Publication B-34.6% 


OF ALL STEEL PLANT SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 
report the 


IRON ano STEEL ENGINEER 
“Most Useful” 


magazine in their work 


this means your ads get 
attention . . . and action! 


OF READERS OF THE NEXT 
TWO MOST POPULAR TRADE MAGAZINES 


ALSO READ 


THE 





You get the Lion's Share 
in Iron and Steel Engineer 


*Ask us for full survey details 


ASSOCIATION OF 
IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 


1010 Empire Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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How to keep tab 
on all promotion 


A simple card index system gives complete 


picture of varied promotional activities at Vanton 


Pump . . makes scheduling and control easy 


By J. J. Ashton 
President 
Vanton Pum; 


New York 


® We wouldn’t attempt to schedule 
and control production of our pumps 
and the acquisition of materials and 
flow of our finished products with- 
out adequate and accurate records. 
But for a long time we limited 
management’s records and control 
over another important kind of pro- 
duction — advertising and promo- 
tion — to budget planning, after 
which we lost all direct contact. 

In the casting, fabricating, assem- 
bling and marketing of a consider- 
able variety of pumps, valves and 
fittings, a company such as ours 
must have an extensive program of 
technical literature, sales bulletins, 
brochures, advertising and technical 
publicity. And while we have skill- 
ful, trained people to do most of the 
work and much of the 
extensive 


creative 
processing, there are 
problems of preparation and clear- 
ance. 

Those problems create a need for 


for everyone involved 


system and for records of some sort, 
without which there is confusion, 
missed deadlines and a whole lot of 
headaches over questions of tech- 
nical accuracy, timing of the re- 
lease or distribution of the material. 
Where in a great many enterprises 
the sales promotion, advertising and 
publicity heads may or may not 
check with one or two experts or 
specialists on some phases of their 
work, in an operation such as ours 
just about everybody gets into the 
act. 


Check and cross check . . Take 
the matter of preparing a _ sales 
brochure or technical release on 
special pumps for a chemical lab- 
oratory, food processor or the ceram- 
ics maker. Our responsibilities in- 
clude the selections of corrosion 
and abrasion resistant parts, stain- 
less steel and other alloys, rubber 
and plastics. That means that mate- 
rial for the copy will probably come 
from the chemists, the engineering 
department, the metallurgists and 
others on the technical side. 

Then, when the information has 











been roughed into preliminary copy 
form by the advertising department 
staff, interpretations must _ be 
checked with the same specialists, 
and the works manager and the 
sales department must give clear- 
ance. If the material has case his- 
tory or testimonial involving a 
Vanton customer, we also must get 
his approval. 

To these many factors requiring 
suitable control records we finally 
add the further complexities brought 
about by the fact that there are 
usually a great many sales promo- 
tion and other public relations 
projects under way at any given 
moment. 


Card control . . One simple card 
record, based on a system recently 
devised by the Institute for Ad- 
vertising Controls with the cooper- 
ation of Remington Rand systems 
specialists, now provides us with: 


1. A visual control record over all 
active projects, for the departments’ 
own work progress record. 


2. An always-current chart on ac- 
tive projects for reports and con- 
sultation with management. 


3. Close tabs on material in other 
hands for clearance or approval. 


4. Full control over 
distribution of 
literature. 


supplies and 
sales and other 


5. The basic media for general ac- 
counting (of sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and related expenses), for 
cost analyses and for special reports 
evaluating individual promotional 
activities and over-all campaigns, 
and, 


6. Complete control at comparative- 
ly low cost. 


Control aids coordination .. 
From the standpoint of the advan- 
tage to management, and primarily 
of interest to the sales department, 
we have found that a concise visual 
record such as our “project control” 
card system makes for better co- 
ordination of the sales efforts with 
advertising, publicity and direct 
mail. In short, our timing is ap- 
preciably improved. 

The card set up for each promo- 
tional project contains on one side 
the visible margin indexing and de- 


scription (code) and space for post- 
ing dates and actions taken. On 
the other side are areas for noting 
production details (number of pages, 
stock, binding, colors and purchase 
order number), the cost 
bulk distribution (such as_ to 
branches, sales reps, mail) 


record, 


direct 


and an area for follow-up notes, in- 
structions and comments. 

Project cards are housed in a 
small Kardex Book Unit, 
partly because of its portability. 
Now, when any of the executives or 
aides in the sales promotion and 
public relations department confer 
with others on work in progress it 
is no longer necessary to carry 
around an assortment of files and 
memos. All control information on 
active projects is in the book unit. 


selected 


Signals speed posting . . The 
cards are arranged in the book unit 
in a series of overlapping pockets 
with clear plastic visible margin 
holders. The right half of this 
quarter-inch indexing area is a sim- 
ple chart divided into six sections 
over which colored plastic signal 
tabs are placed to indicate work 
progress from copy inception 
through approval, artwork prepara- 
tion, printing or media placement. 
A glance down the rows of visible 
margins and their signals will serve 
to show the general progress of all 
material, and if more information 
is needed the body of the card con- 
tains such notations as dates and 
places. 

Upon completion of each project 
its card is removed to a horizontal 
panel in one of the Kardex cabinets 
if there is follow-up action to be 
taken — or to a vertical file if it 
has reached the status of an historic 
record subject to occasional later 
review. 

The system gives staff members 
as well as management a better 
over-all understanding of the work 
problems and progress. 2 
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Civil Engineers 
specify or buy 
construction 

materials 


New construction techniques and complex 
processes have greatly extended the respon- 
sibilities of professional Civil Engineers in 
specifying the materials required to execute 
their designs. 


In a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- 
gaged in all fields of construction, 92% 
reported that they specified or purchased 
up to 41 different types of materials. They 
also indicated preferences for materials and 
installed equipment by brand name. 


This is why it pays to sell the 39,000 pro- 
fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING than any other publication. 


Send for your 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details 


Engineers are educated 


to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 


ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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JUST ONE MAGAZINE MATCHES THIS MARKET! 


...to sell Electrical products 





PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Joseph Petrone, Cy 
ril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. com- 
ments: “I follow the design and trends material especially. 
Electrical Construction and Maintenance keeps me in touch 
with the field. ‘Readers Quiz’ and ‘Questions on the Code’ 
are really life-savers. They've solved a Jot of my problems.” 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR W. C. Abrams, Eveready 
Electric Co., San Francisco says: “In our daily efforts to 
estimate, synchronize labor and material, invoice and col- 
lect, we get so involved in the forest of electricity we can’t 
see the trees. Electrical Construction and Maintenance 
gives us the needed perspective.” 





* July 16. 





THE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS GUIDE ... published in mid-September by ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, is the only complete, verified directory of electrical 
and allied products. For a full year the EPG is a busy desk-top product reference for 34,000 elec- 
trical men — all of whom are in positions to buy or specify. Advertising is a hard-working, func- 
tional part of the Guide. It gives electrical men your product features and advantages at the 
decisive moment when they are selecting the products they will buy or specify. Ask our district 
representative for details on the ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS GUIDE. Closing for advertisers: 
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CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER W. E. Vierse, 
Partner, Van and Vierse, Kirkwood, Mo. writes: “I use 
Electrical Construction and Maintenance for new technical 
ideas, design methods, many things. ‘Questions on the 
Code’ is very interesting. Also the photographs and dia- 
grams of actual applications.” 


THE ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
THE CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
THE PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


These three men specify, buy and install electrical 
products. You know this better than we do. 


This you may not know: It takes not three maga- 
zines, or even two... but just one magazine to 
cover these three men who control this market. 


It does this with high competence because it serves 
their common interests . . . because it concentrates 
its editorial content on them and their problems 
and opportunities . . . on nobody else and nothing 
else. 


Electrical men (if they had the time, and they 
don't) could pick up several publications and still 
not find so much so downright useful, complete 
and satisfying to their day’s work and future profits. 


Don’t take our word for it. Reader preference 
studies prove it—again and again. And readers 
themselves write and tell us. The three electrical 
men on this spread, for instance. 


This is the business of ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE. Make it your business, too... for 
here and here alone is the single greatest audience 
of your best prospects. Yes, all three, just one eco- 
nomical advertising schedule in... 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © 330 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 
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AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 
advertisers 


It is one thing for a publication to “cover” the metals industry. 
Some of them do so. Quite another for a publication to prove that all 
of its readers are men with authority to buy. 

ONLY AMM CAN DO THIS! 


AMM is the nation’s only ABC-audited, 
daily source for market information on 
metals and metal products. It is “the 
Market Authority” to over 11,000 paid 
subscribers — administrative execu- 
tives in the metal consuming and pro- 
ducing* industries. With the highest 
annual subscription rate ($20) ‘of any 
other publication in its field, the read- 
ers of AMM are, obviously, tonnage 
buyers of metals and metal products 
and therefore require daily information 


on prices and market trends as a bar- 
ometer for their purchasing activities. 

Ample recognition of the intense 
reader-interest generated by the edito- 
rial content of AMM is this incontro- 
vertible fact; AMM carries more metal 
and metal products advertising than 
any other daily, weekly or monthly 
publication in its field—and at less cost 
per unit of space. Facts and figures on 
rates, color inserts and circulation on 
request. 


*Producers of metals and metal products are frequently 
also important consumers of other metals. Normally, 
for example, producers of galvanized steel sheets and 
job galvanizers account for about 45/2 per cent of 
the total annual slab zinc consumption in the U.S. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 


SAFETY BELTS 
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plan industrial sales 


by indicating what each market 


buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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Ansul finds how 
to keep good 
salesmen. . alive 


® Any sales manager who doubts 
the value of safety belts should 
check the experience of Ansul 
Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. Dur- 
ing the past five years, the belts 
have saved at least one Ansul sales- 
man’s life and reduced the injuries 
suffered by several others. 

In 1954, about three years after 
Ansul installed belts on its 82-car 
sales fleet, seven of these vehicles 
were involved in serious accidents. 
Six of the drivers lived to tell about 
it afterward. All of them were 
strapped in. The seventh died. He 
was not wearing his belt. 

The most serious of the six non- 
fatal accidents occurred early one 
evening just outside of Indianapolis. 
An Ansul salesman collided with 
another car that cut in front of him 
on a turn. 

The Ansul car rolled over three 
times, and ended up a complete 
wreck. The salesman was injured 
seriously, but later recovered. The 
doctor examined him, 
pulled him out, and representatives 
of Ansul’s insurance company who 
examined the car afterward all 
agreed that the man would have 
been killed were it not for his belt. 

Other accidents during 1954 caused 
damages of $350, $700, $264, $288, 
and $1,250 respectively, to the Ansul 
cars involved. Each crash occurred 
at fairly high speed. 

Thanks largely to the belts, the 
drivers suffered only minor injuries. 


the police 


Super safe . . Special floor mounting 


f Ansul's safety belts prevent wear from 


bing, give extra protection. 

















Early one morning in January, 
1954, a company salesman was driv- 
ing near St. Louis. Another car side- 
swiped him, the door flew open and 
the salesman was thrown part of 
the way out and hit his head on the 
pavement. He died a few hours 
later. Ansul officials are convinced 
this man would be alive today if 
he had been wearing his belt. 

Ansul feels that safety belts are 
extremely valuable, as far as they 
go. But much more is involved in 


the company’s safety program. All 
salesmen who travel must pass a 
rigid driving test, during which 
they’re graded on such abilities as 
stopping, starting, backing, turning, 
speed control, use of hand and me- 
chanical signals, attention and at- 
titude. 

Ansul is sold on safety belts and 
safety tests. And with reason. Good 
salesmen are among a company’s 
most valuable assets these days. It 
pays to keep them alive. © 





Magaw .. With $100 corsage. 


Nielsen 


Four industrial 
adwomen make news 


= Women are on the move in in- 
dustrial advertising. And the move- 
ment is upward. 

Witness these reports from four 
industrial advertising agencies: 
>» Mrs. Helen Magaw, who rose 
from receptionist to office manager 
to media director, at Huffman & Co., 
Canton, O., has been honored at a 
10th anniversary party at the agen- 
cy. Mrs. Magaw, one of the original 
employes when the agency started 
ten years ago, received a corsage of 
lilies of the valley twined around 
100 $1 bills at the party. 
>» Mrs. Leona Murphy has been ap- 
pointed director of media at Stoetzel 


& Associates (formerly Glenn, Jor- 
dan, Stoetzel), Chicago. She for- 
meérly was assistant media director. 
» Jeann C. Nielsen is the new sec- 
retary-treasurer of Cody Advertis- 
ing, Chicago. She also is client serv- 
ice manager on electronic ac- 
counts. She formerly was client 
service manager at Burton Browne 
Advertising, Chicago. 

p Alice Nelson has been appointed 
assistant director of promotion and 
public relations at Walter C. Davi- 
son Co., Los Angeles. She formerly 
was with Selvage & Lee, New York, 
as director. of the Wallpaper Infor- 
mation Bureau. 


INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
MONTHLY 


(16,111 Circulation) 


is READ by 


Mow 


Independent Oil 
Men than is any 
Other Oil Publication 


$1,600,000,000.00 
SPENT ANNUALLY 
By “Independents” 


(for equipment, supplies, 
maintenance and repair 
excluding labor) 


Who Dull 


70% of New Oil Wells 
75% of “Wildcat” Wells 
and 


Discover 
73% of New Oil Pools 


Got Your Share 
of Jhis Important 
Market 


with a schedule in the 
Independent Oil Man’s 
Own Association 
Publication . . . the 
Independent Petroleum 
Association of America’s 


INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
MONTHLY. 


Box 1019 Tulsa, Okla. 

91%. of members read it according 
to 

‘Lestie Brooks & hak iates Survey. 
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How are you fixed 
on how-tc booklets? 


By H. M. Kinne Supervisor « Advertising & Sales Promotion 


Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


= Suppose you are trying to make 
a sale at a certain company. Whose 
preference would you most like to 
win—the company president or a 
machine operator in the plant? 

The president? Fine, you're prob- 
ably right; he throws the most 
weight. But perhaps the president 
won't enter into this purchasing de- 
cision. And perhaps the operator 
will. That often happens. Chances 
are your company’s promotion is 
reaching the president, but is it 
reaching the operator? It should be, 
because reaching him is fairly easy, 
and it’s surprising how often he is 
called in to make recommendations 
when the purchase of equipment is 
being considered. 

A sure-fire way to reach him is 
through “how to” literature. Into it 
you can throw such interesting and 
helpful things as checklists on 
equipment troubles, their cause and 
cure; helpful hints on effective op- 
eration; primer-like picture stories 
of basic principles of machine con- 
struction; and tables of equivalents. 
Put them in a booklet or folder and 
give your salesmen a supply to hand 
out on their rounds. 

These things, of course, are too 
elementary to help the top level 
buyer. And sometimes, the operator 
is just as well informed about the 
equipment as the top level man. 
But even then, these people may 
be interested in your literature, as 
something valuable to pass along to 
others in the plant. 


Helping is selling . . The man 
in the shop who finds the literature 
you give him a practical help cer- 
tainly will be inclined to favor your 
equipment whenever he can. And 
that can be oftener than you think. 

“How to” literature can carry 
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hints on proper operation not di- 
rectly covered in instruction books 
or operating manuals, or tips that 
may have been overlooked or for- 


gotten by the man who makes the 
equipment run. When you give him 
hints published in convenient form, 
he tends to become a better opera- 
tor of your equipment installed in 
his plant. At least, you have taken 
one more step to insure proper 
and successful operation of your 
equipment there. 

There are several forms of “how 
to” literature. One may be a simple 
pocket-size notebook with a num- 
ber of blank pages and a cover 
three sides of which are devoted 
to helpful hints on the most effective 
operation of V-belt drives. This 
makes a worthwhile give-away at 
shows, particularly those attended 





Semeeaeoe 
Sere 
— ee 


J-SeePtoms You CAN SEE 





Symptom 


Possible Causes 


Cure 





1. Excessive sparking 
or flashing at brushes. 
Blackened commutator. 


Rough. commutator. 


Sand or turn down, 
depending on depth 
of surface roughness. 








tator. 





en ee tor. sth 


Low bar on 


Grind or turn down 
balance of commuta- 


commu- 











= 


SY SYMPTOMS You CAN HEAR 





6. Excessive hum. 


Uneven air gap. Mea- 
sure with feelers. fore 


Replace bearings — be- 
introduction of 
scraping noise indicates 
rotor is rubbing 
against stator. 





Unbalanced rotor. 
Check on parallel bars. 


Balance with solder on 
band —or weight at- 
tached by cap screw 
and lock washer. 





7. Regular clicking. 








ee 


Foreign matter in air 


Take out rotor; remove 


matics. n 











SYMPTOMS You CAN FEEL 





10. Vibration. 


Misalignment. 


Realign set. 





Vibration 
machine. 








in driven 
Run motor 
disconnected for check. 


I ee I 


Eliminate source in 
machine, if possible. 
Or change to a flex- 
ible belt drive may 
be in order 








Sales help .. Chart, titled “Quick Diagnosis of Motor Ailments,” is from Allis- 
Chalmers booklet aimed at helping operators maintain A-C motors. It won friends. 














by a predominance. of operating 
men. Also, it can sometimes be 
used effectively as a calling card by 
members of the sales force or your 
distributors’ salesmen. 

Another type of “how to” liter- 
ature is that written and illustrated 
in primer style — in effect, a text- 
book for the layman on the basic 
principles of construction and op- 
eration of a certain item of equip- 
ment. An example is the Allis- 
Chalmers booklet, “A Guide to Care 
of Electric Motors.” This bulletin 
was one of three originally issued 
during World War II, prepared as 
a public service in the interest of 
furthering the war effort. 

At that time it was titled, “War 
Time Care of Electric Motors.” 
Companion pieces were “War Time 
Care of Pumps” and “War Time 
Care of V-Belt Drives.” All were 
pocket size. 

Industrial plants throughout the 
country showed great interest in 
the bulletins because they were so 
helpful in training countless new 
war workers. 

After the war, with this evidence 
of the need for this type of litera- 
ture in mind, the bulletins were re- 
vised, retitled and reprinted in the 
larger page size. The demand for 
them has continued and they have 
been reprinted many times. 

One of the features of “A Guide 
to Care of Electric Motors” is a 
check chart of troubles, their cause, 
prevention and remedy. A variation 
of this is a wall piece with the 
trouble chart blown up so that it 
can be displayed in the mainte- 
nance office for handy reference by 
operating personnel. Charts of deci- 
mal equivalents are perhaps the 
most commonly used examples of 
this type of information. * 





“I think they have gone just a little too far 
with these gimmicks.” 


IN THE ELECTRICAL WEST... 


THE NEXT 59 YEARS GROWTH 
WILL EQUAL LAST 10! 


Power system budgets in the 11 Western States for 1956 
total a record-breaking $831,218,000. 

Power generating plants and dams authorized, started and 
awaiting FPC license will increase the West’s power produc- 
tion facilities 56% by 1960. This represents 11,500,000 kw 
of capacity—as much a gain as was added in the last 10 
years when Western growth paced the industry 


Look at this breakdown of 
new Western electrical construction: 


1956 1,535,450 kw 
1957 1,661,500 kw 
1958 : 3,073,150 kw 
1959 2,961,050 kw 
1960 2,361,100 kw 


During 1956, Western power 
systems are building: 


a ti. A went 
2,866 miles of transmission lines up 27% 


6,990 miles of distribution lines up 4%* 
6,231,502 kva of transmission substation capacity..up 80%%* 
2,312,173 kva of distribution substation capacity..up 30°%* 


*over 1955 


This means BIG SALES for Electrical Power Equipment 
manufacturers no matter what their product. All of the 
products that are used in power systems and in power 
utilization will be needed in increasing quantities. 

Evectricat West has more electrical industry subscribers 
in the 11 Western States—by far—than any other publica- 
tion. This magazine gives electrical advertisers extra cover- 
age and penetration of the fastest growing portion of the 
electrical market. It belongs on every electrical advertising 
schedule. 


Your sales will expand in the growing West if you advertise in 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA @ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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acknowledged 

the world over 

as an authority 

on corrosion control 


Technical material in CORROSION 

is abstracted by magazines in 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, Japan and other countries. 
References to technical articles published in 
the nearly 5000 pages of CORROSION’s 
Technical Section in the last 12 years ap- 
pear frequently in technical articles at 
home and abroad. 


let us 
give you 


These contain information based on surveys of 
information supplied by better than 85% of our 
readers, You can decide for yourself on the 
merits of CORROSION with these data. 


if you sell corrosion control 
materials or processes, COR- 
ROSION has a selected audi- 
ence. Seven out of 10 buy, 
specify or recommend. 


1061 M & M Building, No. 1 Main St. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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FACTS 


Write us today for a file of media data sheets. | 


Counting up . . President W 


2'/2 cents a head. . 


i technical sales manager R. A. 


raged over 40° 


How to do good market 
research at low cost 


You don’t have to spend a fortune to get good market 


research. Brookfield does it with a postcard survey . . 


and gets results as nice as you could ask for 


® Most small companies, and many 
of the larger ones, have often asked 
these about 
their product sales: 

1. Who bought it? 

2. Why did he buy it? 


3. What industry is he 
with? 


themselves questions 


associated 


Asking the questions is easy. Get- 
ting accurate answers, however, is 
usually very difficult. With a basic 
idea, one small and successful ad- 
vertiser has determined these an- 
swers, at a cost of less than 2'e¢ 
per name. 

The advertiser is Brookfield En- 
gineering Laboratories, Inc., Stough- 
ton, Mass., a leading manufacturer of 
viscosity measuring instruments. 
Brookfield’s 
such that the company has little di- 


sales organization is 
rect contact with customers. With- 
out paid salesmen or formal repre- 
sentation, Brookfield sales are made 


largely through mail order. 

Under the direction of W. B. 
Brookfield, president and director of 
sales, the Brookfield advertising de- 
partment devised its own kind of 
market survey. It cost very little and 
returned amazing results in lowering 
distribution costs and, thereby, 
avoiding what had been previously 
an imminent need to raise prices for 
their products. Here’s how it works. 


Card quiz . . With every Brook- 
field viscometer sold, a business re- 
ply card is put in the fine wooden 
viscometers are stored and 
shipped in. On the reverse side of 
this card, the recipient is asked to 
fill in his company’s name, the ma- 


cases 


terial for which he measures vis- 
cosity, his name, title and address. 

He also is asked to indicate what 
influenced: him to purchase a Brook- 
field viscometer by pwtting a check 
mark beside one of the following 
publication 


categories: salesmen, 














COMPANY NAME — 





MATERIALS YOU MEASURE — 





() Trade Specifications. 


‘on | 


(] Lab. Supply Catalog. 


What influenced you to purchase a Brookfield? 


[} Salesman. [_] Tech. Assoc. Endorsement. 
[(-] Publication Advertising. [] Need for an additional Brookfield in your 
Plant. 
|] Previous experience with the Brookfield 
elsewhere. 
[] Other. 


Would you like to receive Technical Article Reprints? 


Name and Title 


(] Yes 
[] No 





Address 














Research tool . . Simple business reply 
information for company to map effective mark 


advertising, trade specifications, 
laboratory supply catalog, technical 
association endorsement, need for 
another Brookfield, previous experi- 
ence with Brookfield equipment, 
other. 

For the return of the card, Brook- 
field offers reprints of pertinent 
technical articles pertaining to vis- 
cosity and its measurement and con- 
trol. Over 90% of the card respond- 
ents ask for these technical reprints. 
The offer not only benefits Brook- 
field, therefore, but provides a 
worth while educational service to 
the industry as well. 


40% return . . This market sur- 
vey was started by Brookfield in 
July, 1953. Up to now, returns have 
run consistently at better than 40%, 
certainly a high enough percentage 
to lend credence to the information 
the cards bring in. 

When a card is returned, the in- 
formation is analyzed and tabulated 
with the following sales data result- 
ing: 


1. Why the buyer _ purchased. 
Brookfield can tell precisely how 
many sales were stimulated by 
salesmen, publication advertising, 
need for another viscometer or be- 
cause of any other reason. The per- 
centage of the total sales each of 
these buying influences represents 
is easily determined from _ this 
breakdown. 


2. Who was the purchaser. By 


cerd questionnaire gives Brookf 


ting strategy. 


titles given on the cards, Brookfield 
can pretty well determine whether 
management, research or engineer- 
ing influenced the purchase. 


3. What industries represent Brook- 
field’s best markets. The percentage 
of total sales in each industry is 
similarily determined. 


This information is helpful in es- 
tablishing what 
greatest promotional 
which have the greatest sales po- 
tential. 


markets deserve 


emphasis, 


Two important factors constantly 
show up. The most important is con- 
firmation of the fact that the chem- 
ical and food industries are Brook- 
field’s major markets, and that re- 
search men, production men and 
laboratory technicians are chief buy- 
ing influences. Also, the survey 
shows that 20% of Brookfield’s sales 
are due to publication advertising, 
almost 18% to the need for another 
viscometer, 30% to past experience, 
10% to specifications and the rest 
for various other reasons. 

These factors lead to two accurate 
that media ad- 
vertising has a vitally important 
role in the sale of Brookfield in- 
struments and (2) that the quality 
of the product leads to repeat sales. 


conclusions: (1) 


Putting data to work . . How is 
the information used? All data is 
constantly analyzed and evaluated 
by Mr. Brookfield; R. A. Minard, 
technical sales manager; the ad- 
vertising department; and Brook- 

Continued on page 142 
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MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


[] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains 
among the RIGHT people in the RIGHT 
places: 


Total paid UP 19.5% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 29.3% 
Lumber, Plyw 

Wooden Cont 

Millwork Sa r 

Planing M 

Furn ture u 

Cabinet Mfr 

Misc. Wood Products Mfr 
Large Industrial Plant 

with W., »\dworking St ps 


Renewa 


UP 46.7% 
UP 21.5% 


UP t? Xe 


UP 27.9% 
UP 11.41 
(Nov. 1952 to Nov. 1955) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion ‘‘across the board’’ in this multi-bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men the men who make the buying 
decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask our 
advertisers! (34% more display pages in 


rercentaqge 


first 5 months 
1955) 


1956 over same period 


[] Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


sationsli woop 
and 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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MARKET RESEARCH .. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSHOSSSCOSSOSSSSSSE continued from p. 147 





field’s advertising agency, Creamer- 
Trowbridge Co., Providence. 

In conjunction with other perti- 
nent information, this market re- 
search material is used in determin- 
ing copy approaches and media se- 
lection. It is an invaluable asset in 
the effort to pinpoint the advertising 
of a product with a wide, horizontal 
range of application. 2 





Home Modernization 





LETTERS TRICK 





You can date sales 
pieces without 
outmoding them 


MAGAZI NE AT WORK = Most advertising people are op- 


posed to dating their printed mate- 
rial, such as sales literature and 
catalog pages. Their opposition is 
SITE: Page 94, June, PHB not unwise, since the month and 
year “dates” the pieces (in the 
worst sense), some of which can 














JOB: Home Modernization 


PHB is the big magazine of aggressive contractor-busi- 
nessmen . . and in 56, “the year to fix”, you'll find PHB have a life of one or two or even 
hard at work inspiring and educating for local follow- three years. But there is a way out. 
through on OHI and ACTION. I have developed a simple plan 
of coding the dates so that no one 
except members of the advertising 
and production departments actually 


This June feature headlines ten pages on the modern- 
ization market, latest in PHB’s month-by-month cam- 
paign to give readers facts and ideas they need to profit we 
by today’s opportunities. know the date of aan a 

As the largest full-size magazine in the industry, PHB b ene Nt eer ee 
stands alone in constructive service to readers. Small ntl ; a9 
, : : begin with the letter “g” for the 
wonder that the men America relies on to make re- 5 
modeling a reality — rely on PHB as their key to the month of January and in cheats 
modernization market. sequence of the alphabet ending 


with the letter “r” cover the cal- 
ender months. Then, beginning with 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS the letter “s” for the year 1956, carry 


130 EAST 59th STREET - PLAZA 3-9177 + NEW YORK 22,N.Y. on to the letter “w” up to and in- 
cluding 1960. See below: 


January g October p 
February h November q 
March i December r 
April j 1956 
k 
] 


— in lower case — you might 











May 1957 
e 


% m TT June 1958 

* in || / July m 1959 
August n 1960 
September o 


1957 . . 
analyze industrial markets Thus, the letters ls would indicate 
MARKET DATA and e 
oe , ‘ that the piece was_ published 
| DIRECTORY NUMBER TaMmeleloliilelaMecoMm-vellielale] Mitel itl a-+3 in June of 1956.—E. T. Jones, Ad- 


| on markets, MD&DN directs you ministrator, General Promotion, 
' 
= Commercial Electronic Products, 


to market analyses offered by Radio Corp. of America, Camden, 








business paper publishers. N. J. « 
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Duble of ‘Pit & Quarry’ 
heads Eastern tf Club 


™ NEW yorK—John R. Duble, New 
York representative of Pit & Quarry, 
has been elected president of the 
Eastern tf Club, New York, busi- 
ness paper space salesmen’s organi- 
zation. 

Other new officers are: George 
M. Bernard, Penton Publishing Co., 
first vice-president; Charles A. 
Wardley, Buyers Equipment Digest, 
second vice-president; Halsey Dar- 
row, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, secre- 
tary, and Will Drake, Mechanization, 
treasurer. 


Advertiser changes. . 


General Electric Co. . . has announced 
the following appointments: Boyd W. Bul- 
lock, former manager of decorative prod- 
uct sales, has been named manager of 
marketing, laminated and insulating prod- 
ucts department in Coshocton, O., and 
Russell R. Menard, former supervisor of 
customer service in Taunton, Mass., was 
named manager of marketing administra- 
tion, plastics department in Decatur, Ill. 


Raymond F. Dasch 
- » former account 
Arndt, 


Preston, Chapin, 


executive, 


Lamb & Keen, has 
been appointed ad- 
vertising manager, 
Hamilton Rubber 
Mfg. Corp., Trenton, 


ae Dasch 


VN. J. 


James S. Hanofee . . former advertising 
and merchandising Denver 
Chemical Mfg. Corp., has been appointed 
director of advertising and sales, National 


Vacuum Molding Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. 


manager, 


Charles A. Burton . . former gensral sales 
manager, lighting division, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, New York, has been named 
to the newly created position of regional 
sales vice-president in the company’s Chi- 


cago office. 


Maxwell D. Millard . . former director of 
distribution and availability, commercial 
department, U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been named general manager of the 
American Steel & Wire Div. of U. S. S. in 


Cleveland. 


Harold J. McCormick . . former TV adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., has joined Motorola, Inc., 


Chicago, as director of advertising and 
sales promotion. 


sales engi- 


W. C. Berg, Jr. . . former r 
neer, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
named assistant to the vice-president and 
general sales manager. 

John A. Jackson .. former assistant sales 
manager, Plastics of Stokes Molded Prod- 
ucts, division of Electric Storage Batte 
Co., Trenton, N. has been nam 


manager of the division. 


Quinn Roberts 
Robert F. Quinn . . former assistant « 
tising manager, National Gypsum 


been appointed advertising 


~ la) 
, -incinnat 


Philip Carey Mfg. (¢ 


Joseph W. Roberts . . former manager 


promotion, Revlon, Inc. 


product 
joined Muzak Corp., New York, in 
newly created position of vice-presi 


in charge of marketing. 


Arthur L. Luttropp . . has been named 
yer of the newly created engineered 

jucts sales, export department, Worth- 

i 1 Corp., Harrison, N. J., and T. Richard 
Tomney was named manager of parts sales 


and service in the export department. 


O. Paul Staderman . . formerly with El 
roData Corp., has joined Bendix A 
tion Corp., Los Angeles, as direct 


marketing of the computer division. 


Raybestos-Manhattan . . Passaic 
announced the following sales 

ment: H. H. Burrows, former 

dent, has been named senior 

dent of the rubber sales di 

Hazard, sales manager of 

packings divisions, was named vice-pres 
ident, and C. V. Vetell, was named m 


ager of rubber product sales. 


Orville Miller, Jr. . . former 
district sales manager, fi 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass C 
named manager of superfine r 


for the division and will rel 


Donald Masson 

ager, Lincoln 

Corp., Columbus, O. manufacturer of earth 

tamping equipment, as sales manager. 
Continued on page 144 





The Magazine of 
AVIATION’S 
ADVANCED 
Aircraft and Missile 
Development Projects 


© A 20 year editorial record of unswerv- 
ing emphasis on advanced aircraft de- 
sign and development problems. 1,197 
Editorial pages last year 


An exclusive professional audience of 
15,000 top flight engineering and 


science executives 


90.83% subscriber renewal percentage 
—highest in field 


95 of every 100 copies go to aircraft 
and missile projects of an advanced 
nature 


Chosen by leading advertisers of en- 
gineered products and services. 923 
pages of advertising last year—primar- 
ily airborne components and research 


equipment. 


Send for 32 page report on 
“The Aviation Industry” 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW 





An Oficial Iukhecation 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


vp tals as Professic nal Cnyineeving heeve ty 
2 EAST 64TH STREET * NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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Advertiser changes . . Nelson Stud Welding Div. . . Gregory In T. W. Sharp .. former manager, flexible 
si ae ; oe justries, Lorain, O., has made the follow- packaging materials division, Bakelite Co., 
Continued from p. 143 intments: Richard E. McGinnis, New York, has been named manager of 
ern regional manager, was the industrial products department. He will 

named manager of field sales, and John e responsible for sales in that division 

S. Godley, { I 


ing proau 


Js division. 


Gene Perry .. i 
Amperex 

G. Geoffrey Deakin . 

mina pu ly managel 


Fischelis 


F. Leo Granger. . { 
William E. Fischelis, Jr. . . former assistant £ spacelike sf 
in the advertising department, Electric ee eee pin pie cctiones son, Rochester 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphic 


peen namea manager 


saies aepc 


Charles M. Reesey . . 


jer vincinnati 


Agency changes. . 


Knief Associates . . Dover, N. J., has been 
Russell E. Petersen . . has been appoint. named advertising agency for Bustin Steel 


of 


industrial sales manager of the Anaheim f{ safety 


f Rinshed-Mason L 
2n associated with the in 
saver i . 
mpany f Mullen & Associates . . 
been named t 


aucer 


Henry H. T. S. Heckman. . 


Republic Steel Ty ha 


of 
Jones & 
s 


unt we 
Seybold by 


IT 


‘ nan 


Robert D. Thomas . . has been named man Royal & deGuzman . . New York, will han- 


of tire sales department, Firestone Charles W. Kleiderer 
E . 1 pointed vice-president 
Rubber C ron, O. Charles H. - Sevisionieas 


Hahn, former manager of the Buffalo sales 


advertising for the siness maga- 


technical 


irea, will succeed Mr. Thomas 


Brennan Advertising Agency . . Houston, 


has changed its nar to Brennan 
& Tron, Inc. This was 
ding to Earl Brennan, president 
I the recent ac- 
= , yuisition of Robinson Advertising Agency, 
Underwood Corp. . . New tk, has « ‘ : 
nd through inclusion in the agency name 
nounced tne Iollow1ng py t . 
f th ul ipals of the agency, Mr. 
H. Armstrong, former assistant t , , 
2 : ae 3 1, John E. McGary, executive vice 
ne resi nt 1as f n nam 1 vice-pres 
; oat president, and Byron Robinson and Edwin 
ident in charg f marketing, and William ; Y 
F. Arnold, formerly in charge of product , 


Thomas 


Dozier-East 
been assigne 
Charles FE. Balz.. sales manag Bur Holly Mfs. 


Battery 


Robbins & Myers . . Springfield, O., manu- 


tire tric 
> I electri 


1d pumps, 
ye 145 
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Upper Manhattan H.1.P. Clinic Architects: Nemeny, Geller & Yurchenc 


PIOGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE wians PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


ooo be the welds hangs archilichiral ciremlalin. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE * 430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 »- A REINHOLD PUBLICATION ES 
ABC — ABP 








“Gn industrial selling 


Ads and Articles 
and Men in the Field 


We hold firm beliefs 

on the relationship between 

(1) technical publicity work, 

(2) technical advertising, and (3) 
technical saleswork. 


One or any pair of 

these activities without the other 
is like a milking stool 

with one leg gone. 

It’s possible to use 

but not very sensible. 


Here’s why! 


Advertising can command its 
attention and repeat its 
song, again and again and 
again. Salesmen in the 

field can discover each 
prospect’s special plight and 
prescribe a specific cure. 
Articles and technical 
newswork can reach 

almost any group in any 
volume with detailed 
information of 
unquestioned authority. 


Don’t try to sell in today’s 
stiff race shy any of 
these facilities. 


Use All Three 


The economics of 

three-legged selling beats two 
or one-legged work. You 

use these costliest calls (men) 
to close; you do their 

preaching and teaching 

for them by the most ubiquitous 
means (newswork); you 

sustair contact and 

tickle buyers’ motor nerves 
with the stimulus 

designed for that purpose (ads). 


We're devoted wholly to 
specialization at the 
technical news job. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Editorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 








Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 144 


> following agency appoint 
Geiger & Kalat, Dayton, O. 
rtising for the fractional 
pump, and propel 
xreenhaw & Rush 


over advertising for 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 


has added the following their 


Reed . 
r staff: 
Bruce Richardson, formerly with John 

Mather Lupt I 
unt executive in the Pi rgh 
1 John Timon, formerly with The 
ind Larry Roth, formerly with 


Marley & Hodgson, have 


hiladelphi has been named to handle 
American Screen Products 


iuminum 


Edward B. Gellert . . formerly in pr 
Chemical Co., has 
New York, as 


1gency has moved 


management with Vicl 
joined Compt 
account executive. 


to 625 Madison Ave. in New York. 


1eola, N. Y., will 


Manhasset Machine 


Duncan-Brooks, Inc. . . Mi 
handle advertising for 


land 


Co., Mineola manufacturer of printing and 
converting equipment, & Potter Instrument 
Co., Great Neck, New York manufacturer 


of electronic instruments and equipment. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, has 
added George F. Price, former sales pr 

motion manager, Management Magazine 
and Robert McAndrew, formerly with O. S. 


T + 7 } 
ayson \ Is assistant account execulives. 


Stanley B. Lindh . . former vice-president 
Hugh H. Graham & Associates, has joined 

count management staff of James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, and the New 
York office 


Y f the agency has been named 
handle adv 1g for ¢ Co ] 


rt Yenterbr 


timing devices 


Joe Sieferth 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen. . 


Fanfare magazine and promotion 
Chicago magazine, has joined 
wne Advertising, Chicago, as 

srvice director. 
Wehner Advertising Agency Newark, 
will handle advertising for Amcoin 
oducer of interior urns 


t.tutional usage. 


McCoy Doyle 


J. J. McCoy, Jr. . . has been named vice 
president, and Harry B. Doyle, Jr., secre 


tchen & McCormick, New 


een elected presi- 


f Cleveland. He 


Bayless-Kerr C 


president until the 
Walter 


erly served as vice 


president 


Roland G. E. Ullman Organization . . Phil 
1delphia, has been named to handle ad- 

rtising for Haveg Industries, Wilmington, 
manufacturer plastic corrosion re- 


sistant equipment. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald. . 


appointed advertising agency for 


Chicago, has 


lite Co., Chicago vermiculite products 
a 


miner and manufacturer. The account was 
erly handled by Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Roman Advertising Agency . . Baltimore 
Md., will handle advertising for Gordon 
‘ 


Cartons, Baltimore maker set-up boxes 


1nd folding cartons. 


Marschalk & Pratt . . 
Erickson, New York has appointed the fol 


division of McCann- 


lowing vice-presidents: Martin Koehring, 
creative director, and Eugene J. Cogan, 


Jiractor 
11rec rT. 


Edwin F. Sokalski . . former technical en 
jineer, Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., has 
been named an account executive in the 


sales and technical literature department 





Products has 
. 
Agency 


ulive. 


McCarty Co. . . has 


in Phoenix, Ariz. 


pened a new office 
through their merger 
with Goebel Co. of Phoenix. The branch 
will be known as McCarty Co. Advertising 
f Arizona, but local management of the 
ffice will remain unchanged, with Richard 
E. Goebel as president and general man 


1ger. 


James S. Milburn . . formerly in the sales 
ind advertising jepartments, Sunbeam 
mt 

» £ 


ller & Smith Ross as associate ac 


1as joined the Chicag« 


int 


Alexander Frances 
Mullay & Nichols, New Y 
named to head the agency’s 


ffice. 


Tim Canty .. formerly with the Chic« 
ireau of United Press, has joined 
ublic relations staf f Bozell & Jacobs 


hicago. 


Palm & Patterson . . Cleveland 
handle advertising i 
O. manufac 


INLICS 


ig machines. 


Herbert E. Moore . . former regional sales 


manager, Spirella Co., has been appointed 


and research director, Comstock & 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kenneth Tvedten . . former director of de 
partment of information, Minnkota Power 
f Grand Forks, has been named 

chief on industrial and financial ac 


Knox Reeves Advertising, Minne 


Arthur L. Clark . . formerly with Bridge 
rt Brass Co., has been named account 


John Mather Lupton Co.,. New 


G. Norman Burk . . has disbanded the 
Pittsburgh agency that bore his name and 
has joined W. S. Walker Advertising, Pitts- 
burgh, as a vice-president. The Walker 
agency will serve clients of the former 


Burk agency. 


Bingham Technical Advertising . . Detroit, 
has added the following accounts: Mc 
Gregor-Michigan Corp., Birmingham, Mich. 

Continued on page 148 


ADVERTISEMENT 


, RUBBER— 


ao Used to be when a said 
rubber you knew what he meant, 
but with rubber companies making 
polyethylene insulated wire, vinyl 
coated fabrics and _ polyurethane 
foam pillows, it’s hard to tell where 
‘rubber’ stops and ‘rubberlike’ takes 
over. 


man 


Variety . . Fact is, rubber com- 
panies use the raw material best 
suited to the job at hand. They 
consume over half of all vinyl resins 
produced, as well as_ increasing 
amounts of the other rubberlike 
resins. The finished products haven't 
changed much — only the base ma- 
terial is different and even that can 
change. 


Prime market . . That’s why this 
expanding, ever-changing $5 Billion 
field is a prime market, perhaps for 
your material . . equipment 
ess . . service, and you can cover 
it in the one publication that pro- 
vides complete editorial coverage. 


.. proc- 


Editorial coverage . . Of the pub- 
lications serving the rubber indus- 
try, only RUBBER AGE provides 
editorial feature coverage of rub- 
berlike resins in addition to rubber 
and latex. 

During 1955, 10% of RUBBER 
AGE’s feature articles dealt ex- 


clusively with vinyl and_ similar 


resins, accounting for 12°. of its 
total feature space. 

Such exclusive coverage is typical 
of the alert editorial direction that 
makes RUBBER AGE the industry’s 
influential 


most respected and 


journal. 


Leadership .. This helps to ex- 
plain why RUBBER AGE leads by 
such a wide margin in the significant 
factors that mark a successful jour- 
nal - - - 

® Editorial Volume 90 pages more 
than the second paper in 1955! 

e Advertising Volume 91 pages 
more than the second paper in 1955 
and more than any other rubbei 
journal in the world! 

® Reader Preference 69% of all 
personal (classified) advertising is 
placed in RUBBER AGE by rubber 
technologists (your prospects!) when 
they advertise for new, top level 
jobs -— an automatic reflection of 
their own reading choice! 

© Reader The 
eloquent expression of reader satis- 
faction is the current subscription 
renewal rate: 86% verified by 
A.B.C. audit! 

© Complete Coverage A continually 
increasing paid circulation plus a 
program of rotating coverage of 
non-subscribing plants insures ab- 
solute coverage of the entire in- 
dustry. * 


Satisfaction most 


No matter whether your objective is new markets, holding your 
share of business or improving your position in this fast-growing 
field, RUBBER AGE is the one must journal to ‘influence the 
buying influences’ in the rubber industry. 


Thorough editorial coverage, leadership in editorial and adver- 
tising volume, reader preference and satisfaction, and complete 


circulation coverage are yours in this industry’s only A. 


publication. 


RUBBER AGE 


B: C. 


101 West 31st Street, 
New York |, N. Y. 


Publishers of the industry’s only directory —— RUBBER RED BOOK 


> 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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says C. W. HOKE 
Advertising Manager 
Insley Manufacturing Corporation 


“IM offers me more of the ‘complete package’ on 
industrial advertising than any other publication 
I’ve read. Not only does it have complete and timely 
news coverage, but it also offers a good case history 
treatment of pertinent advertising problems.” 


Immediately after graduation from Indiana University where he 
studied marketing, Mr. Hoke joined Diamond Chain Company in 
Indianapolis as assistant advertising manager. Four years later, he 
was advertising production coordinator for the P. R. Mallory Com- 
pany—and two years later, became advertising manager for Insley 
Manufacturing Corp. Along with attending meetings of the Indian- 
apolis Chapter of National Association of Advertising and Con- 
struction Equipment Advertisers, Mr. Hoke enjoys golf, fishing 
and photography. 


says THOMAS S. HOOK 


Advertising Manager 
Pemco Corporation 


“I make a three-phase attack on Industrial Market- 
ing: first, for NIAA news; second, for articles of in- 
terest and third, for advertisements of interest. This 
way I milk your publication of helpful information 
that can be used in the actual operation of our 
advertising department.” 


Following Air Force service in the Pacific area, Mr. Hook studied 
journalism, graduating from Washington & Lee in 1949. Baptized 
into industrial advertising as associate editor of the “Garden Supply 
Merchandiser,” he later became media director of S. A. Levyne 
Company. After a move to Black & Decker Mfg. Company where he 
handled publicity, Mr. Hook was appointed advertising manager of 
Pemco Corporation. Chairman of the public relations committee of 
the Maryland Industrial Marketers, he is a camera fan as well as a 
sports car enthusiast. 


The magazine of selling and adveiliting > business and andlublry 





WITH MEN WHO MAKE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


says RAYMOND P. WIGGERS 


Account Executive 


Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


“Industrial Marketing is an excellent source of in- 
formation for ideas on what advertising is, how it 
works and what it can do. It is particularly helpful 
because it is devoted primarily to industrial promo- 
tional problems and their solutions.” 


Mr. Wiggers joined Reincke, Meyer & Finn as an account executive 
in 1955. A past president of the Chicago Industrial Advertising 
Association, he is the only advertising man to have twice won the 
$1,000 National Putman Award for “The Best Use of Industrial 
Advertising.”” He was assistant advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Towmotor Corp., then advertising manager of the Frank 
G. Hough Co. before entering agency work in 1953 as vice-president 
of Glenn-Jordan & Stoetzel, Inc. Winner of numerous other advertis- 
ing awards, Mr. Wiggers recently authored an advertising text book, 
“Profitable Advertising for Small Business.” 





INQUIRIES 


ARE A WONDERFUL THING 
» 


eee 


(a) They Come from 
Good Prospects 


(b) They Don't Cost too 
Much to Secure 


is pulling over 


INQUIRIES 
per month 


8,00 

as follows: 
Engineers 
Contractors 
Superintendents 
Foremen . 
Purchasing Agents 
Miscellaneous 
Geologists & Chemists 
Officials 
0. E. M.’s 


LOW COST: 
Six insertions of a 1/9 page unit 
total only $720, and make 200,- 
000 reader impressions. Thus ad- 
vertisers benefit not only from a 
low cost per unit, but an amaz- 
ingly low cost per 1,000 readers 
possible because we have the 
lowest rates arid highest circulation 
to the right people. 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


FOR 
e DRILLING e PRODUCING 
e FIELD PROCESSING 
e@ PIPELINE e REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


Published Monthly by 


THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne e@ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


46.3% 
17.2% 
11.8% 
7.0% 
1.4% 
1.6% 
3.6% 
6.5% 
4.6% 
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Agency changes. . 


Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover . . N 


er 


Thomas R. Sundheim Advertising Agency 


Harold C. Wheaton . * 


Edward A. Hennigan 


Chester Craft . . forme 


Ungar & Fruhling Advertising . 


Howard M. Maynard .. f 


Robert E. Jones . . forme! 
farketer I 


Stanley H. Jack .. f 


Foulke Agency . . Minnea 


David G. Wolaver Advertising Agency. . 


. OUpT 


Media changes. . 


Heating & Plumbing Equipment News. . 


NY = 
New York, has changed its name t 


Fred E. Iesner . . forme: 
Royal & deGuzmar 


urdman Publishing 


William H. Pearson 


National Business Publications Ltd. 
M. G. Christie, 


en ele 


Gordon Young ha 
n; J. V. Deragon, 1 


A. W. Dancey edit 


World's Business & Guia . . New 
ha 1 a new midv 1dvertising 
Hice at 1¢ 


z 
\ve hicag 


{ Richard G. Milford. 


Macintyre-Simpson & Woods . 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . New 


l¢ 


Howard T. Olsen, former 


FNR 


igneda a 


Carmeron D. Neulen w 


1anagers 
rid; John 


Inager 


G. Sabella, 


AT 
veiana nas mov 


ved New York and 
placed by Richard Burke, former 
listr manager for Ameri 
st. Lockwood B. Seegar, for 
Detroit classified advertising 


sales 


has joined the Chicago 





staff of Food Engineering. Melvin J. Storz, 
formerly with ENR, has been named New 
York sales representative for Aviation 
Week, and Robert H. Powell, Jr., former 
assistant advertising manager, Norfolk & 
Western Railway, has been named ad 
vertising space representative for McGraw 


Hill in Atlanta, Ga. 


Howard Publishing Co. . . Park Ridge, II! 
has made the following appointments: 
Russell C. Johns, former general manager 
Homecraft and Motel magazines, has been 
named sales promotion manager, and Pete 
Johnson, formerly in the display advertis 
ing department of the Chicago Daily News, 
will serve on the sales staff of American 
Paper Merchant, Paper, Film & Foil Con 


verter, and American Boxmaker. 


Gulf Publishing Co. . . Houston, Tex., has 
made the following appointments: Silas 
B. Ragsdale, edi 11 director of Petroleum 
Refiner, was elected a director of Gulf; 
Robert V. Turner, former secretary, was 
named a vice-president, and Ralph G. Har- 
bison, former assistant secretary, was 


1 secretary of the company. 


Amos W. Standish . . former media repre 
sentative, Midwest Farm Paper Unit, has 
joined the sales staff of Building Supply 

Chicago, and will cover Michigan, 


northern Indiana and part of Chicago. 


Robert W. Thompson . . former sales man 
ager, Division Lead Co., has joined the 


sales staff of Food Processing, Chicago. 


Stanley Publications .. Chicago, has moved 
its New York office to 51 E. 42nd St. 


William W. Keup . . formerly with Vir 
jinia Pulp & Paper Co., has joined the 
thicago sales staff of Conover-Mast Pur- 


hasing Director, New York. 


American Chemical Society . . Washing 
ton, D.C., has announced the following 
staff publication changes: Dr. Richard L. 
Kenyon, former managing editor, Journal 
f Agricultural & Food Chemistry, has been 
named editor of Chemical & Engineering 
News; Will H. Shearon, Jr., former man- 
1ging editor, Industrial & Engineering 
chemistry, has been named editor; Dr. L. 
T. Hallett, former science editor, Analytical 
chemistry, was named editor, and Robert 
C. Gibbs, former associate editor, Wash- 
ngton staff of ACS applied journals, was 
named managing editor of Analytical 


hemistry. 


Industrial Laboratories Publishing Co. . . 
Chicago, has created two new territories: 
1 New York territory with Richard W. 
Nielson as district manager, and a New 
England territory with Warren A. Tibbetts 


as district manager. 





by 
Thos. J. Bannan 
President 


On a number of occasions | have been 
asked why Western Gear advertises in the 
Wall Stregt Journal and uses this par- 
ticular fo was planted by 
inquiries 





theres a >—L—THIS AD IN THE 


WESTERN 


GEAR 
product in 
your life! 


WALL STREET JOURNAL 
TELLS CUSTOMERS 
REASON FOR 

MEDIA CHOICE 


For a complete proof of 
this advertisement contact 
any office listed below. 


Program now in 
oth year continues 
to bring results 
says advertising 

manager... 


? 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


EASTERN EDITION 


SOUTHWEST EDITION 


New York and Washington, D.C Dallas 


44 Broad St )] 4th St. 


MIDWEST EpiT! 
Chicago 


NW 911 Yoyng St 


Pacifid Coast Epiti 
San Francisco 


415 Bush St 
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te Of 4 editorial 


PRODUCTS 


ONE BILLION TONS 


biggest 
material 
handling 
market 


VY billion tons 


VY, billion tons 


A 
= 
FJ 
= 
Qa 
e) 
[24 
a 
4 
VU 
2) 
fe 4 


PRODUCTS 


best book to reach this expand- 
ing market. 


respected: with an 82.69% 
renewal on a 10-year average 


preferred: over 17,400 paid 
circulation 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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V 4 muary through June 1956 


Advertising. 


management 


Advertising agencies 


Advertising budgets 


Forecast budge 


Advertising expenditures. Expenditures 


isinesS paper 1avertisers 


Advertising managers 
Brower! thi j 


saiesmen 


RS 


re 
Advertising personnel 
Must be more creative 
Salesmen, more than ad 
departments 
it man sh 


t ) 
k 


Advertising production 


sh 


index 





editerial contents for the past six months. The 


®Indicates reprints are available. 


130. 


1Siness 


American Tractor Co. Tractorama gives 


ompany sales boost, June, p. 55. 


Armstrong Cork Co. Ad director named 
IM Adman of Year, Jan., p. 109, 115. 


made a sale with 


Ashley, Harry R. How 


1, May, p. 119 


nerve ana an 1 


Associated Business Publications 


Awards in annual industrial ad 

test, May, p. 45 

Sth annual business paper advertisers 
MA co 


expenditures, May, p. 58. 


Association of National Advertisers 


llars and sense f business films, 


educational 


Atlas Powder Co. ‘Machine 


ves ad problem, Apr. 


Atomic energy 


Competitive snarls ahead, Mar., 


Austin, David F. Advertising’s responsibil 


ity in management, June 


Automation. Sel] mor automation 


x 
~ 1 ) 


Apr., f 


Automobile Timing Association of Ameri- 
ca. How hot rods promote auto parts 
makers, Apr. } 

Automotive parts. 


1uto parts makers 


Awards 


ntest, May, p. 45. 


win IM awards 


Max Banzhaf, 





stresses insistency, Jan., p. 109, 115. 
Putman award winners, June, p. 55. 
Winners in IM Business Paper Competi- 
tion, May, p. 67. 


Banzhaf, Max. Armstrong Cork ad direc 
tor named IM Adman of the Year, Jan., p. 
bis, 


Malcolm W. Black & Co. Folksy post cards 


aid manufacturers’ agent, June, p. 68. 


Bottom Mig. & Sales Corp. Marketing poli- 
cies of mythical company, Feb., p. 83. 


Bowen, George. Al] agencies look charcoal 


grey, Apr., p. 40. 


Charles Bowes Advertising. Agency visits 
plants of clients, May, p. 60. 


Brendel, Louis H. Inventory sheet helps 


jistributor sales, Feb., p. 97. 


Brown, Richard J. Domino game 
tribution, Feb., p. 64. 


Business papers. See als 
& Selling. 
ABP list of expenditures of 214 business 


Sx ace Buyin 3 


paper advertisers, May, p. 58. 
Advertising volume, Jan., p. 100, Feb., 
p. 108, Mar., p. 112, Apr., p. 132, May, p. 
134, June, p. 130. 
Editors see good year ahead, Feb., p. 
31. 
48 business papers win IM awards, 
June, p. 42. 
Judging of IM Business Paper Competi- 
tion, May, p. 67. 

®Marsteller 
Mar., p. 63. 
Media evaluation 


editorial evaluation study, 

how much edi 
torial is staff written, Feb., p. 63. 

RSpace placed by agencies, Apr., p. 123. 
Total pages of advertising for top pub 


lication, Jan., p. 81. 


Calendars. Worthington Corp. produces 
photo calendar, Jan., p. 74. 
Campaigns. See also Copy. 

Advertising revives ‘‘dead’’ Reo Motors, 


June, p. 57. 


Tractorama gives American Tractor 
sales boost in competitive market, June, 


p.. SS. 


Cannon Electric Co. Outdoor drive aims 
at engineers, Feb., p. 67. 


Carvil, A. L. How to keep your customers 
happy, May, p. 158. 


Cheesecake. Southwest Airmotive uses 
girls in ads for fifth straight year, June, p. 


62. 


®Chicago Screw Co. Community Fund drive 
gives lift to employe, customer relations, 
Feb., p. 124. 


C. I. T. Corp. Machinery leasing plans 
jrow, Feb., p. 55. 


Company communications 


Management moves toward 


in employe relations, Jan., ¢ 
Pioneer editors favor pint size magazin 
rmat, Feb., p. 46. 


io 
How tc 


plan recruitment manual 
p. 48. 

Sales contests given new 

Apr., p. 107. 

Plant visitor can be 

friend, May, p. 111 
Are your employes 
magazine, June, p. 113. 


Company histories. See 


cations. 


Company publications 
Do employes read company magazine 
June, p. 113. 
Hiring engineer? Plan recruitmen 
ual, Mar., p. 48. 
How to make employe manuals 
Mar., p. 75. 
Pioneer editors favor pint 
format, Feb., p. 46. 
Union Special Machine's external 
~ustomers, Feb., p. 73. 
Writing effective company 


May, p. 160. 


Construction 
Forecast boom as result 
bill, June, p. 91. 
Tractorama gives American Tractor sales 
boost in competitive market, June, ¢ 
55: 
20% production rise forecast for quarry 


products, Mar., p. 14. 


Contracts. Checklist for preparing m 


facturer-distributor contract, Mar., p. 14 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. How to make low cost movie with 


ut camera, Mar., p. 100. 


Copy 
Consumer drive helps Pass & Seymour 
sell light-switch to trade, Mar., p. 78 
Copy and layout should be developed 
ogether, Apr., p. 112. 
Copy chasers 
Superb copywriting backs up Adman 
of Year choice, Jan., p. 109. 
‘Editorial’ ads swipe readership scores 
Feb., p. 115. 
‘Sock em’ campaigns. don't 
names, Mar., p. 119. 
Frustrate him first, he'll 
Apr., p. 171. 
Reader survey fine when n 
May, p. 179. 
British ads naive, lack unity, June, | 
157. 
Industrial ads need ‘intrigue,’ Apr 
79 


t misused 


Langston Co. doesn't sell boxes, but « 
do, Mar., p. 145. 

Southwest Airmotive uses cheesecake in 
ads for fifth straight year, June, p. 62. 


ce c 
ontinued on page 15’ 


HOW MANY OF THESE— 


% 


CAN YOU SAVE WITH 
UNIDENTIFIED WRAPPINGS? 


Actually . . very few! Cose for adding 
print DECORATION to any Thilco paper 
is surprisingly low. In fact, it costs you 
only a fraction more than plain, uninterest- 
ing papers. DECORATED papers give you 
so much extra, too. They provide product 
identity, stimulate more sales, and give you 
much more in merchandising values — to 
say nothing of the protective benefits that 
are also yours with the numerous kinds of 
functional papers Thilco offers. 


LOOK WHAT PENNIES 
BOUGHT 


Make profits 
from pennies with THILCO 
Print-Decorated protective papers 


Looking for new ideas? Hobby-Land doesn't 
miss a trick. Taking advantage of FREE 
advertising space, their colorful, attractive 
trademark, not only attracts widespread at- 
tention on each delivery truck but also adorns 
their protective wrapping papers, boxes and 
bags — furnished by THILCO, of course! 
Take advantage of the FREE space your 
product wraps offer — investigate Thilco 
DECORATED papers today — It's the cheap- 


est advertising Space money can buy. 


Thileco FUNCTIONAL papers 
Asphaited Waterproof Barriers, 
Waxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers, 
Glassines and Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Popers, 
Specialty Krafts and Bags 


Write for free Sample kit. 


THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIAL INDEX .. Employe relations Herb, Charles O. Media e\ 


RCommunity Fund drive jives f much editoria 
continued from p. 151 
Hopper, A. Raymond. 


ontest, May, p. 4 ) P 
: «ahaa House organs. mj Publications. 
Word and idea experts 


Valley Conference, June . “ee Ideas. Harvard studies show how indus 


Copy chasers. See Copy miner 1 nies’: whl = . < ne IM gallery, | 


Dayton Rubber Co. Inquiries. Frust: 


mea 


Dealers. Malsbary Mfg. traveling school ANA 2velops pre-pr iction clis Institutional advertising. Rockford 


Y 
dealer 


ve 


cal machine 
Design engineers. [n/{! 


buying dec 


Direct mail 


Folksy y 


Disasters 


Piume 


Jones, E, T. } 
ina i tivity n., p. OY piece mes 
Distribution & distributors iwital spending to hit $39 billion in 10. 
Checklist 
Koss, F 


luces pn er 


. Barry. Wor 
Samuel M. Langston Co. Company 
sell boxes, but ads do, Mar. 

64. A 4 4 At A ai 

Invent sheet helps sell, Feb., p. 9 7 Lear, Robert W. 

Special ; cts d services boost —< ae PO Ae £1 Mfg. Corp., Fek 


Ssaies I rvin >. I Ty IVi ' t t l te J \ ] : * I 
2s . : PI inmites Uniimi sas < RLiebmann Breweries. Produce dramatic 


y m 1, Ma 


Light switches. 


’ Seymour sé 


Donahue, 
Machine tools. Gr 


Rockford, May 


mpany hist 


Editorial index. 
Fortune Magazine. Predict booming futur Machinery leasing. 


Editorially speaking p, 4 
usiness paper audits ir Jar Malsbary Mfg. Co. 7: 
Freight. V me ut ( ‘ rrie! ry improve dealer servi 
of Manufacturers’ agent. Folk 
Robert Gair Co. S t new agency : tid Malcolm W. Black & C 
oe aint Marketing & market research. See 
General Electric Co. How GI! NE ver Motivation Research 


eas, May, ¢ l Fanci 


Glass. 





Employe communications. See Company Group advertising. 


mmunications. promotes [ai ma 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 

PEditorial evaluation study gage for space 
Employe manual. See 
tior Guarantees. See Warranti I er shocked by Marsteller comment 
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WHAT 
DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 

COTTON GINS 
AND OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
MILLS? 


THIS IS A MARKET 


that covers all cotton creas 

_ from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for ¢ Industrial 
Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing 
Equipment * Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery ¢ 
Solvents ¢ Bags ® Insecticides © 
Scales ¢ Lubricants and 
hundreds of other 

industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 
In round numbers — 7000, 
which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed 
processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 


“The Press" has served this 
market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
solid reader acceptance based 
on 57 years of accurate, 
responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
market data. 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


$3 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


on fringe publications . 


swers, May, p. 189. 


Materials handling 
Demonstrations sell Yale & T 
truck to steel industry, June 
FTC examiner urges FTC 


int case against Yale & Towne, Jan 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Capital spend 


jy to hit $39 billion in ‘56, June 


Media evaluation 
How much editorial is staff v 
p. 63. 

PNew gage for space buying? 


study, Mar., p. 63. 


Reader shocked by Marsteller mment 


n fringe publications . . Marsteller 


swers, May, p. 189. 


Merchandising. Indusirial 
Apr., p. 49. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 

ind sell, Mar., p. 92. 

Irving B. Moore Corp. Specia! 
services boost sales for 


ber goods, May, p. 57. 


Motivation research. Ten critical 


mnswered by Dr. Peterman, Apr., p. 4! 


National Association of Home Builders. 


Show lures traffic with ideas, prizes, Mar 


68. 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 


tion 
Broader base for NIAA? Apr. 
NIAA news, Jan., p. 93, Feb., p. 
Mar., p. 105, Apr., p. 79, May, 
June, p. 97. 
Preview of 34th 


. 43. 


New products. Viking Air 
humidifier successfully 
June, p. 58. 


Wave 


Newspapers. \ 


relations with local 


Office equipment. 


fiset duplicator field, Jan., 


Offices. Technical Marketing As: 
take to woods, Jan., p. 80. 


Ohio Valley Industrial Advertisers Con- 


ference. Report of 6th annual 


nlerence 


June, p. 67 


Outdoor. 


Ele 
engineers, Feb., p. 67. 


Cannon 


. Marsteller an 


FOR ADVERTISING 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT... 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. 


averages over 4.5 readers per copy 


ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


torial readership research 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER'S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 


cations combined. 
MWRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN NB 1 
RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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—making for a multiple reader- ; 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
& 





| 





three other monthly railway -~ 











CIRCULATION 
INCREASING 


Average total paid circulation, 6 
months ending December 31, 
1955: 


7,111 


Total subscriptions, June, 1956, 
issue, subject to ABC audit. Does 


not include single issue sales: 


7,424 


Milk Plant 
Monthly 


912 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 











THIS IS THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS MEN 
WANT 


All types of business 
transactions 

Bids pending, Bids let, Call 
for Bids 

Timber sales and facts 
Transportation news 
Financial news 

Contracts 

Permits 


THIS IS THE 
BUSINESS PAPER 
THAT PUBLISHES 

THE VITAL NEWS 
FOR THEM 


Daily Jeusaalcf€ommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 
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Pass & Seymour. 


sell light-switch to t Mar 


Percentage of sales to advertising. 
RIM annual survey, Jan., p. 65 


" 


Petroleum. 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 


¢ 


Photography. ?} 
1d problem f 
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Pioneer Engineering Works. 


produce 


Plant visits. 


Product literature. Pi 
ells how to produ 


Anr 


Public relations. S« 


‘lutch sweetens up custom 

‘ motion piece, Apr., p. 44. 
Ways to promote community relations 
with local newspaper campaign, Mar. 


I 224. 


Purchasing 
The P. A.'s dilemma .. which product 
is best, Feb., p. 59. 
P. A. asks for salesmen with ideas, Apr., 


pn. 128 


Putman Publishing Co. Announce award 


winners, June, p. 55. 


Quarry products. 20% production rise 
MA 


far., | 


Cc ~ + A 
forecas l 


§. 

Railroad equipment. Whiting uses market 
research to find prospects for Track- 

ile, Feb., p. 68. 


mobpil 


Readership 
®Comparison 
70. 
Execs differ 1 uses and value, Apr., 


_ 


ect readership, May, 


readers, June, p. 50. 
Penton seminar valuates techniques, 
June, p. 141 
Reader surveys fine when not misused 
May, p. 179. 
Readex ratings rith editorial ads, 
Fek 
Sanford, Meanor lash on merits 
Starch, Readex, June, p. 76. 
Studies praised, damned by publishers, 
Mar 


p. 28. 
i more readers, Jan., 


p. 45, Apr. Dp. 


Recruitment. Hiring engineer? Plan re 


A 


cruitment manual, Mar., p. 48. 


Rockford Insert Group. | local ma 
thine tool industry with group ads, May 
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LOZ. 
Reo Motors Inc. C any brought back 
» life through J 7 


Rosberg, J. Wesley 


Articles on readership studies, ®Mar. 


RPRosenthal, Herbert C. How make em 


ye manuals dramati 
Rowe, Wilfrid S. Guid 
justrial films, Mar. 
Rubber. Special g ‘ 1 services boost 


sales for Moore ( 


Rundquist, W. A. H 
ture, Apr., p. 


Salaries. Profile of indus | adman =sur- 


June, p.-45, 


Sales contests. Old promotion device given 


vontinued on page 156 





Do You Invest 
Too Much or Too Little 
in Advertising? 


’ 


Do you know—The “Profit Planning’ 


method for developing the budget? 


Four management tests for advertising budgets? 

The 42 check points in developing a budget? 

The seven steps in the “Task Method?” 

The twelve questions preceding a budget presentation? 


These and other questions are covered in 
“How to Establish the Budget for Adver- 
tising Industrial Products” —Report Num- 
ber Three of the Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute. This study, made ex- 
clusively for the Institute, is based on a 
survey of how 64 successful industrial 
companies developed their budgets. 


RESEARCH BY AND FOR 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


Other subjects related to industrial adver- 
tising have been or are being studied by 
Project Councils of the I.A.R.I. (See 
Box) Projects are planned and developed 
by teams of experienced industrial adver- 
tising and marketing men. 

SHARING THE COST OF 

RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


The Institute was established in 1952 by 


ar GS BREN ahs 1 laa ee 


TA-FeI 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


17 Chambers Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
“Research to reduce the cost of selling.” 








ESO SRR a a ie ans i: ag em: 


the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation as a non-profit impartial organi- 
zation to study means of increasing the 
efficiency of industrial advertising. Partici- 
pating companies pay fees based on the 
size of their industrial advertising budget 
or the amount of business handled. This 
cooperation allows I.A.R.I. to undertake 
extensive studies. I.A.R.I. subscribing 
companies receive these studies. 

Because hundreds of companies share 
in the cost, the Institute can retain experi- 
enced research organizations for all proj- 
ects. All reports are sent to subscribers ; 
and, since subscriptions are based on the 
size-of the industrial advertising budget of 
the company, agency, publisher, or sup- 
plier, all share the benefits at nominal cost. 

Write now for the new booklet, ‘The 
Door to Marketing Progress.” It gives 
complete information on the Institute, its 
organization, work, and projects, details 
on costs and benefits and current list of 
subscribers. 








tion rates and benefits. 


NAME 








REPORTS PUBLISHED 


Methods for Handling and Evaluating 
Inquiries 

Bibliography of Information on Han- 
dling Advertising Inquiries 

How to Establish the Budget for Ad- 
vertising Industrial Products 

Yardsticks for Evaluating Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research 

Organizing and Controlling the In- 
dustrial Advertising Operations 


PROJECTS UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


Use of Market Evaluation Methods in 
Developing the Industrial Adver- 
tising Plan 

A Study of Expected Variation in 
Readership Scores of Paired Ads 

Evaluating Industrial Exhibits Tech- 
niques 

Establishing and Maintaining Direct 
Mail Lists 

Effective Coordination of Advertising 
and Sales in Marketing Industrial 
Products 

Application of Motivation Research 
to Industrial Advertising 

Techniques and Standards in Mail 
Readership Studies 

A Statistical Study of Copy Charac- 
teristics 

Audience Characteristics in Industrial 
Advertising Readership 

Grants-in-Aid for Research on Indus- 
trial Advertising in Universities and 
Colleges 





INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

17 Chambers Street, Princeton, New Jersey 

I'd like to know more about the IARI. Please send me your new 24-page brochure 
explaining the purpose, plans, people of the Institute, and a schedule of subscrip- 





FIRM NAME 





STREET ADDRESS. 








CITY 

















OTE 





EDITORIAL INDEX as Slocname, Richard. 


continued from p. 154 
Sun Chemical Corp. Trademark 


Sales promotion Technical Marketing Associates. M 
M nsultant move ftice to w 1 


80. 


Tillotson, Barbara A. Ur 


extern 


Desk Top Sound Movies for Salesmen 


The NEW MODEL C-55 MOVIE-MITE port- 
able 16mm sound projector fits compactly in 
one small case. Nothing else to carry. Tops 
for sales, industrial, educational and enter- 
tainment use. Rugged, lightest in weight, 
‘only 26 pounds), fool-proof operation. NEW 
safety trips PROTECT FILM. Wonderful for 
large screen showings. Thousands in use. 
Price only $298.50. 

Write today! Find out how MOVIE-MITE 
can tell your story with brilliant pictures, 
hi-fi sound. 


® Lightest in weight 

@ Lowest incost ® Smallest in size irinks a show, June, p. | ip to head departments, 
@ Easy on film @ Easy to use 
© Top quality picture and sound Salesmen. More apt to head department: Trade shows & exhibits 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, INC. ‘ 


1212 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Selling 





SELL CANADA'S 
$4 BILLION O.E.M. 
THROUGH 


Southwest Airmotive Co. 


r ias for ith straignt 


A $4 billion great-growth mar- 
ket served only by this one 
technical business publication. 
DESIGN ENGINEERING’s 
6,200 personalized circulation 
reaches the very core of indus- 
trial growth. 

An established buying place 
—a vital source of information 
for all engineers who specify 
components and materials for ig 
original equipment. | media, Feb., p. 104 products, Sar. p. 14. . 

NIAA Market and Media Design engineer today makes major 
file sent on request. | Stahl, Gerald. Are you ashamed of your buy Jecisions, Apr., p. 84. 


} 








packaging mate- 


1s carriers try 


Design Engineering 


NTER 


Standard Industrial Classification 
H jhting 
481 University Ave Toronto Ont 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
5AN FRANCISCO LONDON. ENG 


Trucks. A 













Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 


Tex. 








8-11..National Office Machine Dealers 





INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 








25-28... Iron 


end of month. . 


10-12..EAC Trade Show Clinic 


& "Show Oct. 





for Shows,” Morrison Hotel, Chi- 





coat MINING 


— reaches 





















cago. 


10-12... 6th Western Packaging & Materials 


Handling Exposition, Pan 


Auditorium, 


Los Angeles. 


Pacific 


20-25... National Audio-Visual Assn., Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 


22-25... Textile Merchants & Associated In 


dustries, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 








COAL MINING— 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 












Operators, managers and 
superintendents read Coal Mining 
month after month, year after 
year. Its accurate analysis of cur- 
rent industry trends, plus the 
latest in equipment news, are 
essential tools for improved mine 
operation. 

Advertise in Coal Mining... the 
publication read most . . . quoted 


most by men who buy most. 
AA-1736 


Serving the coal industry since 1899 

















tion Conference & Exhibit, Coli 


seum, New York. 





National Paper Trade Assn., Con 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

Advertising Specialty National 
Assn., Fall Specialty Fair, Chi 
cago. 

Produce Packaging Exposition, Fon 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 

National Electrical] Contractors 
Assn. Convention and Exposition, 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Atomic Industrial Forum Trade Fair, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

American Roentgen Ray Society- 
Yommercial Exhibit, Statler, Los 
Angeles. 

International Brewing Industries 


Exposition, Amphitheatre, Chicago. 





August LS, 
21-24.. Western Electronic Show & n 
vention, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 1. 3.. 
Los Angeles 
ee > 1- 4, 
24-27... Mail Advertising Service 
ternational. Drake Hotel, 
September ee 
l- 3.. National Aircraft Show, Oklahoma 
City. 2- 6. 
9-12... National Builders Hardware Exy 
sition, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
‘ . ‘ 4-7 
New York Premium Show, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 
‘ : te 2 7-10 
American Hospital Assn., Interna 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
American Society for Testing Ma 8-10 
terials, Special West Coast, Statler, 
ne Anceloe 
Los Angeles. 
e $12... 
Instrument Society of American 
llth Annual Instrument-Automa 9-11.. 


15-19..1 


20-25... Scr 


21-24.. Pi 


22-24..P 
22-25... Pr 


23-25.. 


29-31 .. Nati 























Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM .... 


TOP READERSHIP 


... In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending May. 
1956, Construction News Monthly pub- 
lished a total of 1.713 pictures which in- 
cluded 660 on-the-job action pictures and 
2,245 pictures of identified personalities. 
= 

For the twelve month period, ending May. 
1956, Construction News Monthly pub- 
lished 8,012 column inches of news and 
features. 





For the twelve month period ending May. 
1956. Construction News Monthly and 
Construction News (weekly) published a 
total of 18,222 column inches of bid news. 


e 
For additional information phone, 


wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








/957... | 
Thane 


locate industrial markets 
by providing information on 69 major industrial 


and trade markets and 87 sub-markets 





DIRECTORY NUMBER 


/957...- 
[MARKET DATA and 


lp You plan industrial sales 


by indicating what each market buys, how it buys 


and the buying factors to be reached 





ol you 


1957. .. 
) MARKET DATA and 


select industrial media 
by listing publications in each market which 


may be used in building your advertising coverage 





als you 


in all phases of industrial 
sales and advertising, from market consideration 


through campaign planning and follow-through 








INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
1957 MARKET DATA & 





DIRECTORY NUMBER 


ep 











= 


MARKETING FACTS 


that make IM’‘s 
MARKET DATA BOOK 
Invaluable in Planning! 


The following are the seven 
basic classifications of informa- 
tion provided for each of 69 
major industrial and trade 
markets and 87 sub-markets— 
usable data that greatly sim- 
plify market and media com- 
parisons: 


1 Basic industry statistics — 
size, plants, employment, lo- 
cation, sales, etc. 


2 Industry buying volume — 
prouucts, services, amounts, 
ete. 


3 industry buying practices— 
channels, methods, factors, 
buying standards. 


4 Current industry trends and 
developments. 


5 Sources of specific product 
market information. 


6 Publications serving the in- 
dustry—basic rate card type 
information. 


7 Publications best qualified 
for schedule consideration. 








a 








select and sell 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


Industrial Marketing’s Market Data & Directory Number 
for 1957 is more than ever the first source of information 
for sales and advertising executives whose sales aims in- 
clude one or more of 69 major industrial and trade markets 


or 87 sub-markets. 


And with good reason! The Market Data Book brings 
together in a single sourcebook.data on market size and 
trends, buying customs and habits, additional sources of 
specific information, trade associations and media serving 
the market. Its revised format makes it possible to get 
quick facts or detailed information—and to get them fast! 
For management’s consideration of new markets through 
sales planning, market research, and advertising schedule 
recommendations, Industrial Marketing’s Market Data 
Book has been an industrial advertiser’s “must” for over 


35 years. 


For help in making sales and advertising decisions 
on industrial markets and the media serving them, 


turn first to Industrial Marketing’s . . . 


1957 MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


INCLUDED AS PART OF YOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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The First 
International 






































All of these marketing helps are 
me available free. To get them, just 
ae circle the numbers of the items you 




















want on the reply card on the yellow 
































Hl insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 


f We : _—_— requests on to the publisher or sup- 
| 
, {ior plier who offers the material. 
| 

| i sey as 
} a ae J > P — : : 

\ SOMaHON 7O1/Circle on Readers’ Servic. urd 

4 . ’ Who does the buying, what 


do they buy in metalworking? 


A \\ 
yr al Mininten 1ee Show Reraryen fod teewtgp i ga 
a 3 Cooter 


FOR 
SANITATION For the first time in history, leading Sanitation 
EXECUTIVES Directors will gather in a single building to hear 


IN technical papers and see the displays of new equip- 








INDUSTRY ment and supplies designed especially for their 
INSTITUTIONS basic interests. 


COMMERCIAL 
BUSINESSES EXHIBIT your products, SEND your Representa- 702 


AND tives and ADVERTISE in the MODERN SANITA- — How you can sell more 
PUBLIC HEALTH TION SHOW ISSUE, distributed at the Show and in the export market 
OFFICIALS to 15,781 regular readers. vompanies . engaged in 














Final closing for October Show Issue, September 25th 


SANITATION 


BPA A POWELL PUBLICATION 
855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 














/< M5 Kf . . 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER by listing publications serving 


select industrial media 

















each market, publications you 
can use to build 
advertising coverage. 

















BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 


Two new books to help you 
handle publicitythore 


effectively 


BACON'S 1956 PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Coded by editors. Shows publicity 
used in 3,240 business, farm and 
consumer magazines in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists — assures sending each 
editor material desired. Spiral 
bound fabricoid, 64%" x 9Y%2" — 
256 pages. $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S ALL-NEW PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 


How to plan publicity using 14 basic 
types. Help on release lists, writing, 
photos, budgeting and checking 
) results. 37 illustrations, 6 case 
studies. 54” x 8%”"— 128 pages. 
$2.00—Sent on approval. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 















343 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIlitrej 











WANTED 


Experienced space salesman to cover es- 
tablished Midwest territory of 50-year old 
publishing firm. Write 

Box 526, c/o Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 














at Your 
Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1957 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S$. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 

. in your 


1957 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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Twin Disc Clutch Co. Sweeten 


with promotion piece, Apr., p. 44 


Union Special Machine Co. Externa 


Viking Air Products. Introduce hun 


t ena olf season successtiuily 


Warranties. Disaster: 


Washington reports 


rrar 


Weiler, Mildred. Monsant 


Which ad attracted more seateint 


7 4 M 
Fet if 49 1 
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Whiting Corp. Market 





Worthington Corp. Produce phot 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


na try 












Preferred by 

























Progressive 


Engineers in 


Canadian 


INDUSTRIES 
UTILITIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


Proof of 
Reader Action? 


Write for 
details today 




















CANADA'S Seca 
NATIONAL POWER MAGAZINE 
Established 1908 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


a 


AND ENGINEERING 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont 





NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG 


Here’s How to 


REALLY REACH 
Design 





Hale lial-1-18-) 
the O.E.M. MARKET 





A tailor-made mailing list 

that reaches 

19,284 

MEN BEHIND THE ORDERS not 
in 8,500 56 
METAL WORKING PLANTS ” 


Design Engineers . . . Executives 
concerned with Design... Purchasing 
Agents. 


Hand picked by men who SELL them 
components. List has consistently 
pulled 60% more replies than other 
purchased lists. 





Standard rates, subject to advertising 
agency commission. 


WRITE for Free explanatory folder. 


| THE METAL PRODUCTS SALES 00. | 


1249 Farmington Ave., 


i West Hartford 7, Conn. sam 








es, 
& 



















Reprint of editorial features 
are offered here as a special 


@ Send for available 































me .y e service to IM readers. Please 
a c e 
wee send number and name of 
wn 6 £ c i re Petes S article with exact amount in 
—s Ps eae | * “ coins, stamps or check to: The 
- cz 2. ° igen Industrial Marketing, 200 
@ 6 AS 3 fe] Zz E inois St., Chicago wf 
- wy - . . 
fab 3 = 2 Py So = of Industrial Marketing Sorry, we can't handle credit 
> e'c = = a . | orders under $1. We'll be happy 
4 ~ . 1} 1 for lar } 
a 4 Sox a feature articles to bill you for larger sums ; 
vu ° 
@q@ctipr™ 
= SF Mi © 
a = © 
a BER — ir 
re) 
v c 3 — 
<q fe - 2 eed “3 8 Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
—- iI v Top management forum, March, 1956. 2 
=s ies] 
GM oh tc . ; ; 
— inuw O° fy You, too. can sell more with automation 
> 25> u ere fe R276 Leading agencies score 5.7% gain in business paper pages placed 
Sicss bs Apa 1096 25e 
o e) “ 
a = os cle ‘ R275 How to pootere an epusitne employe manual 
‘=.= DP ow < z by He srbert C. Rosenthal. March, 19 9 
Zisvte ° 
Bm SS om [4 RI74 h d hi di 
m= YM Set |. 4 > R274 How to use font ow not to use) 1 readership studies 
an me?) i ¢ x y vesiey I sberg 1 cr 
2f&Sso wv - 
noe cat seis 2> - R273 How to evaluate ete content of business papers 
= w 3y Merle Kingman ch. 1956 
= A. = ve x os b> | < 
= < y 0 = > ww R272 Employe, customer relations get lift 
moe 5 = wo February, 1956. 10c 
Wn 3 S 2 - 
a nN | si 4 R271 Here’ s what is happening to business spares | advertising 
re) sii ewes By Angelo R. Venezian, Dece 0c 
oc. 5 SA 
— SQ R27( 1956 . . boom year for industry. Advertiser's forecast. 
January, 1956. 25c 
How would ree select an industrial advertising agency? 
December C 
| R268 Catalogs . - how to » Retioete them for best results 
by Matthey F Yecember, 1955. 25c 
y 
F asidleti:: . _what can it do for industrial advertising? 
DY é A ivdil Vecerl e iL 
| R26¢ 7 i oo . » how to combine them to find new markets 
| October 
The Air i abel . an IM case study f 
December 
The Reynolds story . an IM case study 
October, 1955. 25c 
. 





Three sins of _business paper selling 


Richard C nristian Jctober, 195 











Le Roi finds the farm is an industrial market 


Glenn W zrat ctober, 1955. 10c 





Your ey inventory can dang ito fast markets 
Nat aniel R Ki ide 








R260 Film gg Ag obsolete machinery 


August 









Distributor urges ret yo me to use more a ads 
Problems in industrial Marketing, August, 1955 5 


R258 The story of Link-Belt Company and its marketing operations 
| y, 1955. S0c 


R25 Don't snub small space ads | . . they're bigger than you think 





R25¢€ Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom at International 
by Paul R. Busey, May, 19 10c . 






How SIC can give you A cost Per, plant of reaching markets 


ider 


a 


MacRAE’S 


How to bg! distributors excited best your product 


| Rotman, February 
R250 How SIC can match media with aneging. markets . « fast 
by Kenneth L rite ebruary 
R241 A portfolio of award- -winning industrial advertising campaigns 
September, 1954 


R229. Which ad attracted more readers? 


THE DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





BLUE BOO K 





selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature. $1.00 
R228 Sales promotion wl : : re ’ 
A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 75c 
fee R222 How to gy! when to use manufacturers’ agents i . 
oe - Ce 7% OC 
fe by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., | 


R203 A guide to better publicity 


| by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. 75c 


R175 How to measure results of industrial advertising 
| by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25c 
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aid American companies selling ov>rseas, 

The brochure tells how the bureau assists 
shippers in obtaining export licenses, how 
it brings U. S. and foreign business men 
together, how it aids firms investing abroad 
and how it promotes participation in in- 
ternational trade fairs. The brochure de- 
scribes more than 40 publications and re- 
ports useful to exporters and lists the 
addresses of Commerce Department field 
offices in 32 key industrial cities. It also 
describes the overseas communication 
services provided by RCA. 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here's dictating, recording 
machine that fits in pocket 

It's called the “Dictet,” this pint-size 
dictating machine developed especially 
for men on the move, such as salesmen 
and marketing executives, The machine 
was developed by Dictaphone Corp., New 
York, which offers a brochure describing 
the Dictet. The machine weighs 21 lbs., 
11 ozs., is about the size of an average 
book, is battery powered, will record 60 
minutes of talk, can be used to record 
meetings and also can be used by the 
secretary who transcribes the recorded 
messages. 





704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s help in keeping 
important figures straight 

The third edition of Key Figures,” handy 
pocket-size booklet put out by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, is out. 
The booklet contains 13 charts which show 
such things as the cost of living index, 
gross national product, index of industrial 
production, industrial wholesale prices and 
manufacturers’ inventories. It is a handy 
guide, giving current figures on major 
economic indicators, as well as a graphic 
picture of past trends. It has space for the 
user to record new figures as they become 
available. 





4 


eat-ta.¢-silale 


© Send for these free selling tools 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Salesmen can talk back 
to new sales training films 


A new type of sales training film shows 
such things as irate customers and hard- 
to-sell prospects—and gives fledgling sales- 
men a chance to answer the customer's or 
prospect's questions or objections in a 
true-to-life situation. The films come in a 
ready-to-use cartridge that will fit any 
standard projector. The customer shows 
on the screen, perhaps complaining about 
slow delivery. When he pauses, the sales- 
man has to give the: best answer he can 
to regain the customer’s friendship and 
business. The technique was developed 
by Seminar Films, New York, which offers 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


5607 


ate thee 


were Senden BOTR ee 


mene oo 


a brochure describing the method. The 
company says the technique is adaptable 
to all sorts of selling situations. 


70G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to find and hire 


good salesmen 
The Personnel Institute, New York, offers 


its "Hiring Kit,“ which shows how much 
it costs to find and hire each new sales- 
man, what traits should be looked for in 
selecting salesmen who will be successful 
and how to evaluate an applicant's total 
personality as to whether he will be a 
good, fair or poor risk as a future sales- 
man. 


Continued on next page 
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research and media data... 
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COMPANY 












709 710 711 712 





PRODUCTS SOLD 















ADDRESS 
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713 714 






CiTY & ZONE 








*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond Oct, 15, 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95. Sec. 349 P. L. & B. Chicago, IL 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MAREETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


707/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New sound-slide projector 
fits any size audience 

DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill., offers a 
folder describing its sound slide film 
projectors, which are completely contained 
in a briefcase-size carrying case. The case 
has built-in film for desk top presentations. 
Larger screens can be used for larger 
audiences. 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Hardware wholesaling . . 
the giant nobody knows 

If you want to take the collective meas- 
ure of the nation’s hardware wholesalers, 
this brochure offered by Hardware Retailer, 
Indianapolis, will do it for you. The bro- 
chure is a reprint of a Hardware Retailer 
special section which gives all available 
information on the giant but little under- 
stood hardware wholesaling business. 
Some statistics from the brochure to show 
how big hardware wholesaling is: there 
are 52,234 persons engaged in hardware 


wholesaling, they serve 859,014 hardware 
dealer accounts and have an annual sales 


volume of more than $2 billion. 


709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How big is the dairy 
sanitizing market? 

Olsen Publishing Co., Milwaukee offers 
results of a survey of municipal milk 
inspectors across the nation. Survey results 
include a _ state-by-state breakdown of 
amount and type of washing and sanitiz- 
ing solutions used by dairy farmers, and 
it also includes the number of farms in the 
areas covered by the survey. 


710/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here's how to get case 
histories the easy way 

“Pictorial Research” is the title of a 
brochure explaining how the Commercial 
Photography Division of United Press, New 
York, goes about getting pictures and case 
history reports for all types of promotional 
matter. The brochure tells just how the 
service works to get case history reports 
from all over the world, how the reports 
are used and how much they cost. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Ne 


cessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
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711/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Gas heating is a big, 
booming market 

“Gas Heating Is BIG” is the title of an 
over-size, eight-page folder offered by Gas 
Heat, New York. The booklet gives sales 
and use data on various kinds of gas heat- 
ing equipment and includes information 
on gas heating installation and service 
costs and sales volume in dollars. The 
folder also describes a typical gas utility 
cooperative plan for aiding local dealer 
sales. 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Can comic books 
train your salesmen? 

Vie Herman Productions, New York, 
offers a brochure explaining its “packaged” 
sales training mefhods. The brochure de- 
scribes the research that goes into such 
programs, and it tells how the “comic 
books” that go to sales representatives and 
distributor salesmen of Herman clients 
build enthusiasm and sales. 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Your guide to the ‘Unknown 
Frontier for Business’ 

New York City is the nation’s most im- 
portant market for business and industrial 
advertisers, but it is “undersold and under- 
advertised,” according to a booklet put out 
by the New York Times. The big city is 
one of the country’s most undersold mar- 
kets because sales and advertising man- 
agers view it as a “jungle of competition,” 
says the booklet, which goes on to show 
through various charts and statistics that 
“nation-wide influence on industry can be 
set in motion if you just push the right 
button in New York City.” 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to get ideas. . 
and keep them up to date 

Slide charts, which make technical in- 
formation interesting, are widely used, 
highly effective sales tools. Now, Perry- 
graph Corp., Chicago slide chart maker, 
offers a “how-to idea kit” to give admen 
in practically any industry ideas as to 
how their products can be promoted by 
the slide chart method. The kit is a con- 
tinuing thing, as the company will send 
out supplementary mailings to be added 
to the kit as new techniques or methods 
are developed. 
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Get a firm grip on the 
Radio-Electronics Industry 


Two Editions 
} ° 
Full DIRECTORY Lists 


to 42,500 c 
IRE Members 42.500 
Purchasing Engineers 
DIRECTORY . ete 
with all ads Page 
to 5000 | me . 
Company irms 
P.As. — 
as 500 
Products in 
100 Groups 


<< 
Distribution 
. Services 
i <— 
» Telephone 
Numbers 


Closes 
June 30 
Annually 


Paced to a “jet propelled” age, the IRE DIRECTORY 

is more than a buying index. It actually classifies a com- : 

plex industry the way engineers think. By code system More 

it provides a complete picture of each manufacturer and ; data on 
what he makes. For high speed buying, it gives over 3000 next page 
telephone numbers. It is the only DIRECTORY in elec- ' 
tronics that lists MEN, FIRMS and PRODUCTS — 3 

services in 1, personalized to the reader because the 


reader himself is listed. 


1956-1957 IRE DIRECTORY 


ENGINEERS for its Members and Industry 


July 1956 /16a 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. * BRyant 9-7550 





... that makes money for you because of these 
15 services to readers and advertisers: 


iL 


It lists MEN — 42,500 IRE member-engineers grouped 
both alphabetically and geographically. 


It is a Directory of FIRMS — 3500 manufacturers and 
1500 companies in electronic distribution. 


It is an index to products—providing detail for 500 types. 


Guide to distribution—gives both distributors and manu- 
facturers representatives—1500 of them by states. 


Phone numbers listed for 3200 firms and distributors in 
pace with the high speed of business today. 


Book lies flat when open—full visibility to every page 
easy to read and use. 


Classified as an engineer thinks — fundamental rather 
than terminology groupings help the purchaser find a 
product even if he has forgotten its name. 


Codes give compact but complete information. “Search 
time” is reduced by brief number codes and condensed 
data listings with repetition cut down. 


Machol Edge Index speeds finding divisions of the book 
and products. Edge Index makes the four-in-one fea- 
tures clear and easy—apparatus, components, instru- 
ments, and services and materials found by a flick of 
your thumb. 


Two editions: The full DIRECTORY including membe: 
listings, over 1000 pages, goes to every IRE member 
above student grade in America. The IRE PURCHAS- 
ING DIRECTORY, 600 pages, omitting member listings, 
goes to the 5000 firms serving the Radio-Electronic 
market. Both editions include all the advertising. 


Every ad faces listings. No jamming of ads into a section 
by itself. Every ad positioned with a reason. 


All firm and product listings in bold-face and cross 
indexed for advertisers. Advertisers get the breaks! 


Multiple page section provides service of complete cata- 
logs permanently “on file’ where the engineer can 
always find them. Rates compete with postage. See 15 
below. 

Individual appeal. This DIRECTORY actually lists its 
users. Personalizes its interest to the member owner. 


Remarkably economical! Compare these rates for a year 
of ad reference service: 


RATES: 
Regular Units Multiple Pages 
1 Page $54 2 Pages $1000 
% Page 360 4 Pages 1600 
% Hor. P. 270 8 Pages 2400 
Page 180 12 Pages 3000 
% Page 90 16 Pages 3200 
Includes 1 extra color 


IRE DIRECTORY (Annual) 


1475 Broadway . New York 36, N. Y. 


Tel. BRyant 9-7550 


Two editions total 47,500 copies 
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Code Numbers 
TELA You 


Book opens flat and every ad faces listings 


Multiple pages (complete catalogs are economical) 











copy chasers 


Runnin’ wild. . 


You've got to be 
good to be bad 


From fancy lettering to sloppy layout, 


these ads break every rule in the book 


... somehow, though, they’re great 


= There’s a heck of a war going on 
in probably every agency in the 
country, and your Copy Chasers 
have perhaps been instrumental in 
feeding fuel to some of the fires. 

The war is being waged between 
the creative people and the research 
department — over what the crea- 
tive people call the interference in 
their domain of copy research and 
what the researchers call evaluation. 

Mark Wiseman, commenting on 
this war in a thoughtful essay in 
a recent issue of Advertising Age 
entitled, “How Can the Scientific 
Method Increase the Effectiveness 
of Advertising?,’ remarked: 


At every meeting I attend where such 
research is discussed, the questions are 
raised: ‘But if we accept such findings 
(of research), won't we all be doing the 
same kind of thing? Won't they straight 
jacket creative efforts? Won't we be work- 
ing to formulas?” Recently the star copy- 
writer of one of our biggest agencies said 
in a speech, “As far as I'm concerned, 
research is all right up to a point; but 
when I want to CREATE, I throw the facts 


ut the window.” 


Mr. Wiseman thus stepped onto a 
battleground which had already 
heard volleys from Walter Weir 
(one of our very best copywriters). 
Mr. Weir had declared ‘earlier: 


I believe 

nfined himself to these three | 
Bible, The Talmud and 
Shakespeare) and read 
he could learn more al 
than he could possibly 
suming every survey under 


Ms 


veys became the Mount { 


ing. 


We hear the same opinion ex- 
pressed in our own shops. Our own 
and many 
others, we suspect — hesitate to set 


agency managements 


policy in this respect in order to end 
the battle for fear of discouraging 
the creative people on the one hand 
and, on the other hand, defaulting 
on the opportunity to learn by meas- 
uring. 

The root of the problem, as Rich- 
ard D. Crisp says in his “Crisp Com- 
ments,” lies “deep in the tradition 
of the agency business.” He ex- 
plains: 

The key people in the advertising 
ness have always been creative peo; 
They have understandably high confid 
in their own judgment. They feel n 

have that judgment measured on any 
yardstick but their own appraisal of 

If you suggest to a creative man that 
in ad he has created and recommended 
should be rese 


in many 


i< 


as inserted 





In our own way, the Copy Chasers 
have attempted to throw light on 
the subject by frequent reference to 
the findings of the various ad read- 
ership study services which operate 
in the business paper field. 

But we must concede that we, 
too, may have contributed to a 
“fencing in” of creative talent. 

Still, we have believed that the 
stand we have taken has_ been 
against incompetent advertising, not 
against imaginative advertising. In 
our field — industrial advertising 
we've felt that the revelations of re- 
search could be helpful in instruct- 
ing those less skilled in the funda- 
mentals of the art. We’ve hoped not 
to discourage the genuinely talented 
who, presumably, know the funda- 
mentals and can go on from there. 

It’s a ticklish point. The un-skilled 
seldom know how unskilled they 
are. 

So we go on citing Starch and 
Readex and Shepard to prove the 
by-no-means-new contention that 
layouts should be orderly, that art 
directors shouldn’t throw 
color and odd shapes and fancy let- 
tering, that headlines should offer a 
reward, that copy should oblige Dr 
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around 





Flesch, that typography shouldn’t be 
fancy, and so on. 

We expect the capable old hands 
to have known this all along; we're 
really addressing the un-skilled 
laborers. But the capable old hands 
read us and put us in the “formula 
lovers” class, while the novices per- 
haps don’t read us at all. 

The situation is different in the 
consumer field. The creative people 
are all talented to some degree (at 
least in the bigger agencies) and 
the issue is between keeping inspira- 
tion within reasonable bounds and 
letting it go wild. Copy research is 
the moderating element. 

But perhaps the Copy Chasers 
have not devoted enough attention 
to cases where formula has been cast 
to the winds — but with successful 
results. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
the cases haven't been there for us 
to encounter. 

Let’s go looking for some ads 
which don’t fit the Starch, Readex 
et al patterns, yet are still, we think, 
good ads. 

We're going to start looking at 
some magazines alphabetically, pass- 
ing over the conventional ads we 
ordinarily like (we use the word 
“conventional” in the sense that they 
oblige the criteria we normally sub- 
scribe to) and also over the ads 
which obviously reveal that the pro- 
of them don’t know their 
business to begin with and are just 


ducers 


taking exercise at the expense of 














How come you can get 
all the coal you want? 
Our deliveries 


have been slow! 








How about the coal? 
Is that as good 


as the service? 





step en oun EY weincws | 
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Chesapeake & Ohi sompelling 
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paint, steel and masonry. 





It's Not Only The Heat. XO) Ni 
it’s also the HUMIDITY which 


causes distress and discomfort Py) 
to people; wreaks havoc on timber C 








on and property 
e inexpensively 


Can summer heat 
damage caused by moi 





minimized? 

Natural coolness on summer mornings, or 
air-conditioning, often creates lower vapor pres 
sure in building spaces, because colder air can 
hold less vapor in suspension without condens 
ing than can warmer air. When the air outside 
is warmer and more densely vapor-laden, there 


is an inward flow of vapor to the inside; because 






as of greater density to 
nsity. Much of this vapor 
may condense inside colder building spaces. 


vapor flows from 4 
areas of less vapor 


Condensation is a destroyer! It stimulates 
the fungus growth in wood which causes dry 
rot. It fosters insects; promotes peeling paint, 
rusting of iron and steel, crumbling r 
masonry, and HUMAN DISCOMFORT 


nortar and 


THE LAW OF VAPOR 

Heat flow outward in winter ALSO causes 
discomfort, and increases fuel bills. But in addi 
tion, there is considerable vapor flow outward 
Because warm air can hold more vapor in sus- 
pension than can cold air, and because there are 
many vapor-producing sources inside buildings 
in winter, vapor pressures build up indoors. 
‘There is a flow of vapor into the building spaces, 
because the cold air in them has less vapor den- 
sity. There follows condensation in these cold 
building spaces, and DAMAGE. Moreover, with 
each pound of such vapor flow there is a 
LATENT heat loss of 1060 Btu's 





SCIENTIFIC BARRIER TO HEAT AND VAPOR 

To interpose a summer-and-winter barrier 
to heat and vapor flow, the use of scientific 
multiple aluminum is suggested for ceiling and 


wall spaces, and also for ground floor spaces 

Its surfaces have a heat ray reflectivity of 
9 absorptivity and emissivity of only 3 
In addition to reflecting heat by Radiation 
which represents 50° to 93% of all heat tran 


ferred through building spaces depending on di 
rection of heat-flow, the layers of aluminum and 
fiber retard convection, or movement of warm 
air. The alternating air spaces have low density 
therefore Conduction through them is slight 
The aluminum sheets, long and continuous, are 
almost impervious to water vapor. Infiltration 
under the flat, stapled flanges is slight 

Condensation on or within this type of in- 
sulation is minimized by scientific, multiple 
layers of aluminum, fiber and air spaces 


The factors which control moisture con- 
densation in walls and means of preventing it 
are interestingly discussed in an informative 
brochure published by the National Bureau of 
Standards: “Report BMS63, Moisture Con- 
densation in Building Walls.” Get a copy at our 


expense; just fill out the coupon 


INFRA INSULATIONS CAN BE PURCHASED 
from 3¢ to [2¢ per sq. ft. depending on the type 














prt crsssss<s-- tetera | 

152 Ibs. of vapor (condensing into 76quarts § Infra Insulation, Inc ' 

of actual water) are created each week in the ! ay.. N-Y.C,, Dept. V-5 u 

average home of 4 people by breathing, perspir- _! end Bureau of Standards Booklet BMS 63! 

ing, cooking, laundering, bathing, mopping ! - 

In addition, 96 Ibs, of water vapor per - — \ 

DAY may be given off by 1000 sq. ft. of soil 4 { 

under a building, particularly in crawl spaces. i ' 

If this vapor is permitted to migrate into the 1 ' 

building, it can condense into 48 quarts of water § “°>** ' 

and cause considerable damage. Sees fee eee e2eene2ee0 a 
inira Wor imate nness is an asset 


the 
going to look for ads that are unusu- 
al, but they 
good. 

Let’s start with Air Conditioning, 
Heating & Ventilating. 


client. In other words, we're 


are also unusually 


*Here’s an ad which is unattrac- 
(see 
illustration). A whole mass of copy, 


tive by the usual yardsticks 


topped with a box containing head- 
and illustration. The 
headline is long and it’s lettered — 
both wrong. Furthermore, the head- 
line is badly lettered it looks 
lifted directly from a copywriter’s 
rough. It says: 


line small 





t's r r the He : 
s also the I y whict 
causes distress and discom! 
to people; wreaks havoc on timber 


paint, steel and masonry. 

(It’s even sloppy enough to miss 
the comma after “timber”.) 

The picture is a sketch of a house 
with a face, sweating under the sun 


typical “sketch art” which copy 
research condemns. 

Neither the headline nor the illus- 
tration offers any promise of reward 
for reading the copy — particularly 
since the thought expressed is com- 
plete — and negative. 

Further, there is no clue as to 
what the advertised product is, nor 
is there a hint in the signature of 
the ad, for there is no signature. 
Just a coupon. 

Yet we think it’s a swell ad. The 
very amateurishness of the display 
material is an asset. We’re attracted. 
The problem is one which the read- 
ers of the publication must have — 
so they provide their own impetus 
toward the copy. 

And the copy is sound. It’s a very 
readable discussion of the effect 
of condensation on a building, lead- 
ing into a proposition of the use of 
“scientific multiple aluminum for 
ceiling and wall spaces.” The prop- 
erties of the layers of aluminum 
and fiber are described. Finally, 























reference is made to “an informative 
brochure published by the National 
Bureau of Standards.” 


The only “product sell” is a single 
sentence in bold face type between 
the close of the copy and the coupon: 


Infra Insulations Can Be Purchased 
from 3c to 12c per sq. ft. depending on the 
type 


You can criticize this ad from hell 
to breakfast on the usual grounds. 
But we think it’s so good we'd like 
to pay our respects to Joel Liff- 
lander, account executive, Picard, 
Marvin & Redfield, New York, who 
created the ad and wrote the copy. 


Tuttle & Bailey commits the cardi- 
nal crime of setting almost all of its 
very long text on a yellow back- 
ground. 

It’s a three-page ad, mainly of 
technical information on air distri- 
bution. The first page (right hand) 
is headlined “Selecting the Right 
Equipment.” Copy is introduced by 
a box containing the following: 

As a service to those responsible for 
specifying air distribution equipment, Tut 
tle & Bailey will publish a series of tech 
nical articles on this all-important phase 
of heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
systems. It is hoped these articles will be 
of help to the newcomers in the field and 


serve as ‘refresher’ information for others. 


Wheeling Corrugating Company's 
ad is tricky, but also good. Half the 
page is a series of pencilled doodles 
(see illustration). Headline is, “Do 
what you Doodle (broken 
here by the illustration, which is 
usually poor practice, but not in 
this case) “with Wheeling Softite.” 
Copy carries on from the headline: 


the coating won't 
flake regardless of how 
It will take a Pittsburgh 
as it will a simple angle 
it. Matter 


coating will take anything the base 


none the worse for 


will ... and still come it looking as 
unbroken and shining-bright as 
That's 


Softite in a new and different way 


smooth, 


ever. because Wheeling makes 
the zinc coating tighter than ever 
possible. 
As a result, seams stay tighter 
m 


are surer, jobs look better, last 


jive utmost customer satisfaction 


Moving on to The American City, 
we'd say that everything is wrong 
with the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association ad here. (See illustra- 
tion.) Layout falls apart. The ap- 
proach is oblique and negative, the 
main illustration is vignetted, the 
headline is awkwardly arranged, the 
copy doesn’t fit the layout, there’s 
no excuse for the color. But we read 


it all the same. 


The main illustration is a faucet 
dripping. Headline is: It Keeps You 
Awake, Too ... but for a different 
reason. 

What is “it” the faucet? If so, 
what is referred to by the “too”? 
Cast iron pipe? Well, we got the 
answer by reading: 


the householder 


nly an annoyance . 


ind t 

ning for adequat 

realistic water rates and 
lorwardad-looking legisiati 


that wlll insure 1 


This is followed by a dissertation 
on the successful performance of 
cast iron pipe. 

“Little men” provide a lot of fun 
for art directors, but they usually 
chase readers off the page. Not 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s. We think 
they’re pretty compelling. (See cut.) 

*“Spare the retouching” is Rule 
X719. Harley-Davidson didn’t in its 
ten-panel spread tracing the various 
round-the-clock duties of a police 
officer’s motorcycle. In each scene 








IT KEEPS YOU 


but for a 


AWAKE, TOO... 


different reason 





CAST IRON 


on proof, not claims 


the pipe that’s bought 


No ther pipe cam point te = 











ome GSE IKON PIPC en 
Pr 


DO what you DOODLE... 
a 


ere OO A Lat tt et 








é 
-_ AAA OOOO ee 


with Wheeling SOPIITE 














Cast Iron Pipe. . 


awkward, negative but highly readable 
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from dawn to dusk... from dusk to dawn 


ANOTHER 24 HOURS tH THE LIFE OF A 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON SERVI-CAR 


130A M _ MOTORITED RESIDENTIAL PATH: 


e 








uched art i 


(such as “3.58 A.M. Prowler! 
And a furtive phone call brings pro- 
tection fast, from the radio-equipped 
Servi-Car’’) the background is toned 
down, leaving only the policeman 
and his mount in relief. Actually, 
the treatment increases the interest 
in the picture. (See cut.) 

This, we think, is a fine pictorial 
story explaining how the Servi-Car 
combines “the mobility of the horse- 
mounted officer” and “the on-the- 
ground proximity of the man on 


foot”. 


The ad was the idea of Joe 
Stodola, copy chief, Klau-Van 
Pietersom, Dunlap, Milwaukee. 

Adlake’s ad (Adams & Westlake 
Company) is a real stopper. In the 
big (two-thirds of page) illustra- 
tion, a whacky drawing of a hand 
“Halt” to a 
sharp-pointed tool. Somehow, the 
artist, (see illustration) has given 
the hand authority, indomitability, 
and a determination never to put up 
with any foolishness. We think it’s 
a great illustration. 


is, in effect, saying 








I! you need to control machine operations, it'll pay you to use 
Ad la ke mercury relays 


FI . 
The Adams & Westlake Company 
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Want to put your plant on a bed of roses? 


CIMCOOL CUTTING FLUIDS 
€mCO01 Consenmrere—The famous pink 
© cmcooi Lowes Costs b 


© CmcOOL mmCREASES TOOL LE 


© cmcoo os Cuan, 





0, 
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Cutting Fluids 


In American Machinist: 

Cincinnati Milling, for its Cimcool, 
sets a manufacturing plant on top 
of a vase full of roses and, just to 
make the point clear, asks the read- 
er, “Want to put your plant on a 
bed of roses?” The roses appear in 
rose color, so does the phrase “on 
a bed of roses,” and so does prac- 
tically every reference to Cimcool 
cutting fluids. (See illustration be- 
low.) 

We're going to fool you. We think 
this ad is plain silly. 

What’s unique about the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube ad is not so 
much the technique — which is sort 
of unique, at that — but the pur- 
pose of the ad. 

The picture has two parts — 
being opened, a can being poured. 
Headline: “No headaches in these 
drinks!” Real mystifying to the 
reader of American Machinist until 
he reads: 


a can 


plier and learn 


lispensing drinks 


The ad, a small caption explains, 
is “published in the interest of the 
Soft Drink Canners Association and 
the canning industry.” 

“Miss Foster believes in looking 
ahead” is the headline on a General 
Electric ad on underfloor wiring 
Architectural Forum. 
Miss Foster is a rather stern-look- 
ing woman seated side-saddle on a 
beam being hoisted up the frame- 
building. She’s 
carrying a telephone, lamp, dictating 
instrument and what-not. Copy pays 


systems in 


work of a new 


off this way: 

She may be premature but Miss Foster 
believes in getting on the job early when 

somes to electrical planning. Like sc 
nany other people rking in commercial 
lildings today, she just can't get her 
york out in an office that lacks sufficient 
outlets for 


ind convenient typewriters 


lictating machines, calculators, telephones 
intercoms, and other electrically operated 


equipment. 


Then follows some sales talk on 
GE Q-Floor wiring. 
In this ad in Automation, Artzy- 








It’s so much more satisfactory, isn’t 
you not now much nicer most fru 


to cause flavor change. Look for othe 





It’s true, fruits just seem to belong in glass 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Glass Cx 


basheff, who makes machinery look 
like live monsters, does a fine job 
demonstrating how “Scotch” Brand 
Tape fits into automation. A column 
of application pictures shows tape- 
dispensing machinery. (See cut.) 

We don’t know how it works, but 
we're fascinated by the “Todd Sort- 
O-Namic plan” in this ad in Bank- 
ing. (See cut.) Headline is “We 
unscrambled Mr. Jhsmyth with 
Sort-O-Namic.” Copy explains that 
“Mr. Jhsymth turned out to be Mr. 
J. H. Smyth — a very pleasant and 
profitable customer in spite of his 
illegible signature.” Using Sort-O- 
Namic: 


Bankers all over the country report 85% 
fewer errors in mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 
files, a 50% saving in time and a big 
increase in customer good will and new 
checking account business. 


Here’s an unusual approach in 
Blast Furnace & Steel Plant. Major 
part of a Basic Refractories, Inc. ad 


ntainer Manufacturers Institute . . superb 


is a cartoon entitled “That spring 
cleaning urge.” Several workers, at 
lunchtime, are commenting on the 
problem of a fellow worker who has 
decided to clean out his locker (“A 
test box fell out and hit him on the 
foot, so he decided to rearrange all 
that junk”) with the result that the 
area is littered with calendars, old 
underwear, bucket, etc. Copy: 


The benefits steelmakers obtain fr 
ur retractories are in part a result 


Basic’s on-the-job servicing. One of 
rewards of this close relationship 
been the opportunity to observe and 
preciate the lighter side of these 


serious craftsmen, 


Is that a good ad for refractories? 
Dunno. Just might be. 

Here are a few from Chain. Store 
Age. 

*In full-color, that Glass Contain- 
er Manufacturers Institute ad is su- 
perb. Even in black-and-white re- 
production you can appreciate the 
beautiful composition and _ perfect 





"We unscrambled 


Mr. Jnsmyth 
with Sort-O-Namic”’ 


s simple 
plan. Me. JHSMYTH 


SALES OFFICES IN Vig, PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CORPORATION 








typography. The copy is short and 
sweet: 





AUTOMATION? 
you name it...we’ll tape it! ¢ 
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Wir. Dealer... ccigsie dents: Cres with Garsct 5 te First Toothpaste with 


Pubbsned Evdenc 


7 What's More— 

¥ Colgate Dental Cream 
4 with Gardol is So Safe 
~ You Can Recommend It 
“To Ali Your Customers. 
Even Very Young 
Children Can Use It 


There is ne “CAUTION” — oo ange restriction—on Veo, now—ae sways —Coigete Dental 
ce mgete sea! ream igete Dental Gardol @ 1 safe you can recommend 


Perk Avenve. 


Colgate-Palmolive Company *2 00 5°: 











yate .. guts in the headline 


see what youre getting 
clean, clear glass? And have y 
how much nicer most fruits tas 
That's because glass itself I 
there’s nothing to cause flav change 
Look for other tempting fruits, like this 
fruit salad mix, safely sealed in glass. 
Layout was done by James Lein- 
decker and copywriter was Leslie 
Munroe, both of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, New York. 

We also like the children’s draw- 
ings which help to show how Dow 
Chemical’s Styron plastic containers 
“dress up” ice cream for “merchan- 
dising excitement and faster sales.” 

Headlines should be just so many 
words and no longer — say the 
researchers. But we think Colgate- 
Palmolive (see illustration) was 
pretty smart to devote about 1/3 
of the ad space to a long headline. 
Mor Colgate Dental Cream 


What's 


With Gard Safe You Can Recom 


mend It To All Your Customers. Even Very 
Children Can Use It Without Re 


Limitations! 


Standing full height of the head- 
line is a small boy squeezing paste 
onto his toothbrush. A line at the 
top of the ad reads: “Mr. Dealer 

Colgate Dental Cream with 
Gardol is the First Toothpaste with 
Published Evidence of Effectiveness 
In Caries Control for 12 Hours or 
More!” But the guts of the ad is the 
headline and the sock it takes at a 
certain competitor. 


" 
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Note the unusual camera angle in 
the Parker-Kalon ad from Electrical 
Manufacturing. Headline breaks a 
rule by running in reverse over the 
illustration, but we think the effect 
justifies the rule-breaking. Copy: 

SNOW that even some experienced 
juess wrong as much as half the 


Size-Marked 


Parker-Kalon 


mike” for 


marked on the 


Hands are pretty deadly illustra- 
tive subjects, but when Leach Cor- 
poration shows you Manhattan Is- 
land between thumb and forefinger, 
you're inclined to read about need- 
ing dependable relays when you fly 
so high that it looks that small. 

Just to end up on a note of caution 
(although we plan to continue with 
this review of unusual ads and suc- 
cessful rule-breakers in another is- 
sue), we call your attention to this 
ad in Electrical World by Preformed 
Line Products Company (see illus- 
tration) which breaks the rules and 
ends up with one of the worst 
hodge-podgy layouts and most for- 
bidding text we have ever encoun- 
tered. This company possibly has 
something in its “entirely new con- 
cept in suspension design,” but you 
can’t prove it by us because we 
absolutely refuse to go any farther. 
This ad has no sense of order, no 


starting point, no channeling of in- 
formation. The photos are too small, 
the sketches are too scattered. Color 
is used to no purpose (it appears in 
half the headline, half the sketches, 
and behind the two larger areas of 
type). The main text is packed into 
a mortise with long paragraphs 
and long sentences and long words. 
Every time the phrase, “Armor- 
Grip Suspension” appears, it appears 
in all caps. The language is all 
“product” — very little “user bene- 
fit.’ Only an engineer could have 
written “The expanded configura- 
tion of the PLP rods also adds rigid- 
ity to the conductor while slight 
vertical resilience of the conductor 
mounting eliminates a steep stress 
gradient.” Captions under pictures 
are bold-face sans-serif in reverse 
— an impossible combination. 

Hey! Call back the research boys. 
Here’s somebody that needs help. 


x Kk ® 


J.A.L. Now what in the world 
does that ad say (timely as it may 
be) that would offer a reason for 
anyone doing business with your 
client? 

L.S.A. Oh, that’s much better. 

C.R.F. We think the International 


Nickel campaign is excellent. 








suspension 























“«..dependable way to get 
good stories and pictures 
from remote locations” 


Richard S. Lowell, Director, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
United States Plywood Corporation 


“We've solved a tough problem in getting case- 
histories by using U. P. Pictorial Research. Now 
we know how to get desperately needed infor- 
mation and on-the-spot photographs of install- 
ations—without losing time and at very reason- 
able cost. We can ‘follow the scent’ wherever 
products and installations are no matter how 
remote the locations. U. P.’s dependable per- 
formance allows us the luxury of that freedom.” 


* * * 


YOU, TOO... can enjoy the benefits of U. P. Pic- 
torial Research as a dependable way to get case his- 
tories to use in advertising and promotion. The handy 
coupon will bring complete information about this or 
any of the other economical services of the Commercial 
Photography Division, United Press Associations, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


* * * 
U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


is a documented word-and-picture re- 
port of your product or service as it is 
used by your customers. You get a 
package—in duplicate—consisting of 
a summary of findings, list of questions 
and answers, signed statements, photo- 
graph releases, and photographs, 


A 


“... provides more com- 


plete, comprehensive, live 
information”’ 


William H. Green, Vice-President 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


“By providing not only good photographs, but 
also information that is comprehensive, alive, 
and in the customer’s own words through the 
personal-interview technique, U. P. Pictorial 
Research adds a valuable new dimension to case 
histories. We always brief U. P. thoroughly and 
they come back with excellent reports promptly, 
at moderate cost, and without bothering the cli- 
ent’s sales people unnecessarily.” 


Hartow M. Cuurcu, Director 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED Press, ASSOCIATIONS 
461 EicutH Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information, including costs, about 
the services checked: 


(] Pictorial Research Reports 

) Photographic assignments 

(] Advertising and studio photography 
() Location and publicity photography 
(] Stock photographs 


| ee ee 
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THE PA'S ALWAYS IN THE PICTURE 


SALES MANAGER 


DESIGNER © 
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ON THE PLANT BUYING TEAM! 


It's widely recognized in industry today that 
many men have buying influence in large com- 
panies. But one man is always in on the buying 
decision —the Purchasing Agent. 


That’s why leading industrial advertisers 
always make sure —no matter what other 
media they use — that PURCHASING is a basic 


magazine on their industrial advertising 
schedules. 

Since 1915, PURCHASING has been the PA’s 
own magazine — the one business publication 
he reads regularly, the one magazine he finds 
most useful. PURCHASING gives you the largest 
available coverage of industrial purchasing ex- 
ecutives. Shouldn’t you, too, be in PURCHASING? 


If you sell an industrial product... put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


20S East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Will NIAA ‘provide the tent’ 
for all marketing men? 


= I read your editorial on page 87 
of the April issue of Industrial Mar- 
keting with very great interest. 

As you perhaps know from our 
discussions on this subject, and from 
the series of articles I prepared for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, I have long 
been a firm exponent of the need for 
the concept of over-all thinking with 
respect to the field of industrial 
marketing. 

No single department, whether it 
is advertising, sales, market re- 
search, or sales promotion, can be 
truly successful by. standing on its 
own feet. Today there is a tendency 
for organizations to grow, either 
through expanded markets, acquisi- 
tions or mergers, and diversification 
of products. As companies grow 
bigger their marketing problems 
grow more complex. Good men are 
needed on the marketing team, each 
one a specialist in his own right. 

However, although each man is a 
specialist he must have the over-all 
concept or he cannot play his im- 
portant role in the teamwork. Also, 
and more important from the per- 
sonal standpoint, he cannot grow in 
his organization unless he has a 
thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems of each man on the team as 
they relate to the end goal. 

That is why I think your com- 
ment on the above-mentioned edi- 
torial makes sense—that perhaps 
NIAA could “provide the tent under 
which all factors engaged in market- 
ing the industry could gather.” This 
would enable the various factors 
within that tent to work closely to- 
gether and to disseminate informa- 
tion at periodic general meetings of 
the entire group. As you pointed out, 
another great advantage of such an 
organization is that a man would 
not outgrow NIAA as he moved up 
the ladder with responsibilities other 
than just those related to industrial 
advertising. 


The subject of making NIAA 
more of a marketing organization 
has been discussed in the past, and 
I’m very glad to see that Bill Crel- 
ley has reopened it. 

RICHARD J. BROWN 

Sales Promotion Manager, U. 

S. Plywood Corp., New York. 


Says industrial marketing 
association not needed 

= I would like to compliment you 
on your editorial “Broader Base for 
NIAA?” (IM, April). 

This editorial, which was pro- 
voked by the proposal of Mr. Crel- 
ley for an industrial marketing 
association and which has received 
such wide publicity in the 
is a model of restraint and 


trade 
press, 
thoughtfulness. In particular, 
impressed by your statement that 
our association “has shown aware- 
ness of special problems of the in- 
dustrial marketer” and your sugges- 
tion that perhaps another organiza- 
tion along the lines Mr. Crelley 
suggests is not needed if those now 
in the field can fully serve the needs 


I was 


of business. 

As you well know, the American 
Marketing Association is quite con- 
scious of its responsibilities in the 
industrial marketing field, both to 
those who are actively engaged in 
this phase of business and the 
schools and colleges which are 
training young people for an indus- 
trial marketing career. 

We have, and have had for many 
years, an industrial marketing com- 
mittee which is an integral part of 
the association’s operating structure. 
This committee has been active not 
only in stimulating interest in in- 
dustrial marketing within the mem- 
bership but in planning programs 
for our national conferences, fea- 
turing topics and speakers and dis- 
cussions of interest to industrial 
marketers, and has been instrumen- 
tal in stimulating similar activities 
in many of our 41 chapters where 


Continued on page 174 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 
means 
business — 


eRe ne: 
ean 


rs more advertisers 
than ever before! 
(235 in 1955) 


with more pages 
of advertising 

than ever before! 

(a 17.3% increase) 


and with more 

new advertisers 
than ever before! 

(88 in sh 


~ because 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 
delivers more Engineers 
per dollar than 
any other publication 
serving the 
chemical process industries | 


Chemical 
Engineering 
® Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N., Y. 


Remember... 


b the engineer is educated 
4 fo specify and buy! 
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If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








ADVERTISING MANAGER — 


Leading merchandiser of aluminum has immediate 
opening for an aggressive young ad manager with 
some experience in both consumer hard goods 
promotion and industrial market advertising. This 
is a real opportunity to grow with the pace 
setters im a rapidly expanding industry. Mai! out- 
line of background and salary requirements to 
Personnel Department, Reynolds Metal Company 
2500 South Third St., Louisville 1, Ky 











Case Histories 


on products in use 
Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
North and South America 
for advertising, editorial or 
research purposes 


ng SERVICE 
ARK 2,°NEW JERSEY 


ph 
MArket 2-3966 
or write 


sicxtes Zobo- 


38 PARK PLACE + N 





different 
because it is a 
specialized 
magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field .. 
send for market 
story, sample copy 


PUBLISHING CO 


22 E. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw 
Information they turn 
to Chain Saw Age. 


Portland 66, Oregon founded 1952 
y 


Jim Conroy 








OPPORTUNITY FOR THE LONG HAUL 
Growing New York Industrial Publicity Agency 
needs ambitious, aggressive, hard working young 
man to assist head of agency, work on all ac- 
counts. Both technical background and actual 
writing and/or editorial experience necessary 
Knowledge of metallurgy helpful. If you are in- 
terested in a career, write immediately. All 
replies held confidential 

Write Box 524, c/o Industrial Marketing 

480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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continued from p. 173 


the demand for such a special group 
interest exists. 

We also have a committee on the 
teaching of industrial marketing 
whose major purpose is to empha- 
size the importance of this subject 
in marketing curricula and to give 
whatever aid and assistance it pos- 
sibly can to those who teach the 
subject. Several years ago, our as- 
sociation published a_ bibliography 
on industrial marketing and these 
jointly 
working on a project to bring this 


two committees are now 


up to date. 

In recent years our conference 
programs have been specifically de- 
signed to appeal to industrial mar- 
keting people, even going so far 
as to develop concurrent program 
features in this area. I believe it is 
the intention of the association to 
continue this practice and strength- 
en it. 

A great many of our chapters, 
particularly those in heavily indus- 
trialized areas, have established in- 
dustrial marketing committees and 
groups of their own, most of whom 
meet regularly to discuss industrial 
marketing problems and to hear well 
known speakers on this topic and in 
quite a few instances conduct spe- 
cial meetings or seminars in this 
whole area. 

Certain of our publications, in- 
cluding the Journal of Marketing, 
and our current reference listings, 
contain information of great value 
to those in industrial marketing. 
Moreover, the association is embark- 
ing on an expanded publication 
program much of which I am sure 
will be designed to appeal to those 
in the industrial marketing field. 
Since an increasingly larger propor- 
tion of our membership is being 
drawn from those engaged in in- 
dustrial marketing, I think it is 
perfectly safe to say that our activ- 
ities in this area are certain to grow 
rather than to contract. 

From all this, which is only a 
partial recital of some of the things 
we are doing in this field, I believe 
you can gather that our association 
is alert to the possibilities of indus- 
trial marketing and that we are do- 
ing something about it. We seriously 


question, as you seem to have done, 
whether there is actually a need for 
a separate association along the lines 
Mr. Crelley suggested, believing that 
there are sufficient possibilities 
within the framework of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association, and per- 
haps other organizations now in 
existence, to adequately cater to and 
satisfy the demands of such a group 
if an intelligent approach to their 
problems is developed. 

WILLIAM C. GORDON, JR. 
Executive Director, American 
Marketing Association, Chica- 
go 


Praises work of ‘Iron Age’ 
research director 


# I wonder if it is generally known 
what a remarkable service Oliver 
Johnson, director of research of 
Iron Age and other Chilton publica- 
tions, has done for the cause of in- 
dustrial marketing. 

I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Johnson speak the other day and 
tell of his work gathering basic mar- 
ket data in the metalworking indus- 
try. The result of this work has been 
the extremely complete and informa- 
tive column “Basic Marketing Data 
for the Metalworking Industry,” 
which is distributed by Iron Age as 
a service to the industry. 

Only within the past few months 
has the nearly 25 years of patient, 
and obviously devoted, work of 
Oliver Johnson been made known 
through a series of seminars which 
make up the Iron Age marketing 
assistance program. The length of 
Oliver Johnson’s service in compre- 
hensive gathering and organizing of 
metalworking data would seem to 
place him among the pioneers in the 
field of marketing statistics. 

In addition to the credit due 
Oliver Johnson, the Chilton Co, and 
Iron Age magazine also deserve 
open praise. The gathering of ex- 
tensive market information, such as 
is presented in “Basic Marketing 
Data for the Metalworking Indus- 
try,” is done more with the motive 
of serving the industry than with 
the desire for making any tangible 
profit. 

A, D, EHRENFRIED 

President, Technical Marketing 
Mass. 


Associates, Concord, 
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- EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


We Can Do a Lot Better 


The talk which Dr, Claude Robinson made at the 
recent NIAA convention in Chicago, in which he told 
industrial advertisers that they are not improving their 
copy in relation to their increased knowledge, consti- 
tuted a real challenge to the whole field. 

His address, accompanied by slides which gave the 
box score on trends in such categories as “brag and 
boast” advertising, made such an impression on leading 
advertisers attending the meeting that many of them 
agreed that something must be done about it, and 
quickly. 

Dr. Robinson’s presentation, which incidentally was 
made possible by a contribution of National Business 
Publications, confirmed what our own Copy Chasers 
have been saying right along in their monthly feature in 
IM. The things they have found out about good, medi- 
ocre and poor industrial advertising, bolstered in many 
instances by Starch, Readex and other readership scores, 
are well known to industrial advertisers and their agen- 
cies, Yet many, if not most, advertisers continue to make 
the very same mistakes that have been noted in the 
past. 

There may be several reasons for the failure of in- 
dustrial advertisers to improve their advertisements in 
the light of their greatly increased knowledge and the 
larger volume of research material bearing on adver- 
tising effectiveness. 

One is that business in general has been so good that 
the need for improved advertising may not have been 
urgent. Advertisers have had more money to spend, 
and perhaps they have felt that the weight of their ad- 
vertising, rather than its sheer power, would do the 
job of registering their sales messages and company 
position. And when business is relatively easy to get, 
management does not make the demands on advertising 
which they are sure to do when the sales picture is 
less favorable. 

But we have a strong feeling that competitive pres- 
sures, if nothing else, will force industrial advertisers 
to evaluate their own performances much more ex- 
actly. Sales departments, industrial distributors and 
others who merchandise advertising as part of their 
sales facilities, will want more material which rings 
the bell with readers and helps to open doors for sales- 
men. How much industrial advertising would meet such 
a test today? 

Basically, what Dr. Robinson and the Copy Chasers 
have been saying is that industrial advertising should 
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emphasize user benefits; that it should relate products 
to applications; that it should demonstrate product ad- 
vantages in use. The substitution of brag and boast 
copy, the use of art to develop trick analogies, the fail- 
ure to offer proof of claimed superiority these dem- 
onstrate not only disregard of proven methods of as- 
suring advertising effectiveness through increased read- 
ership, but a disposition to avoid the hard work which 
goes into the preparation of a really good ad. 

One last comment on Dr. Robinson’s challenge seems 
to be appropriate here. That is the assurance, reiterated 
often by Roy O. Eastman, one of the pioneers in the 
field of industrial advertising research, that readers are 
deliberately looking for information when they scan 
the advertising pages of an industrial publication. The 
advertiser who approaches them on the theory that 
they need to be teased into reading is thus throwing 
away one of the basic advantages which industrial ad- 
vertisers enjoy as compared with their brothers in the 
general consumer field. 

Dr. Robinson’s forthright challenge should jolt in- 
dustrial advertisers and their agencies into the realiza- 
tion that they cannot afford to waste money by use of 
anything less than the best copy their knowledge and 
experience can create. For their own sakes and those 
of their companies and all of American industry, let’s 
hope that they meet this challenge successfully. 
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If you are seeking sales A In the 4,000,000.000 


industrial distributor market, remember this: 





D the more your distributor salesmen )-\ know 


about your company, ifs policies and ifs products, 
the more time ©.) they are going to spend talking 
about and selling your products to industrial = 





buyers, the more sales they are going to make 


Industrial 
Distribution 
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Industrial Distribution 


reaches the largest audience of industrial distributor salesmen 
ever assembled. It is read by inside and outside salesmen in general 
line and specialized distributor organizations throughout the 
country. These salesmen read INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION for sales 
information, ideas and techniques. They are looking for infor- 


mation that will help them sell more. What better atmosphere 





could you have for your messages to your distributor salesmen? 
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MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION— 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN ASKED FOR ASSISTANCE 
ON A PRODUCTION LINE PROBLEM 


You can be sure Mill & Factory reaches 
the key plant buying influences 


..- because the industrial salesman is part of the production team. 


No one knows plant buying influ- 
ences better than he does! He knows 
them personally. Working daily with 
plant management, production and 
maintenance executives, he realizes 
job responsibilities go under many 
different titles. Regardless of title, 
he knows who have specifying and 
buying authority. 


And that’s what is important to you! 


That’s why Mill & Factory utilizes 
the unique Franchise-Paid circulation 


method. 1,645 full time industrial 
sales engineers make over 2,000,000* 
sales calls a year on the important 
plants in every trading area of 


the U. S. 


These salesmen personally select, as 
readers of Mill & Factory, their most 
important sales contacts. 


In MILL & FACTORY you have the 
only industrial publication specifi- 
cally designed to do industrial adver- 
tising’s first and most important job 


—to back up your salesmen by reach- 
ing the same men they must see to 
sell your products! 


*Based on the conservative estimate 
of 5 calls per day per salesman. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 





